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= EAR sir,—and you, good ma- 
D! dame,—I trust you have al- 
i tt ready written your war play. 

What? You have not? Why, this is 
very dilatory of you. Here the summer 
is upon us; theaters will be reopening 
within a few brief weeks ; managers are 
rushing hither and thither, to and fro, 
hunting for war plays. This is your 
chance. 
' For the war play is going to be the 
thing next autumn. The late Charles 
Frohman tacitly admitted as much; 
George Cohan and Sam Harris are ad- 
mitting as much (with Earl Biggers’ 
“Inside the Lines’) ; and David Belasco 
long ago started the ball rolling with 
“Marie-Odile.” 

Moreover, all the war plays will have 
to be written by Americans this year. 
Never was there such a chance for the 
American playwright. For not many 
managers will venture abroad after the 
Lusitania tragedy. Most of those who 
have been in the habit of climbing down 
the gangplank every fall with a long 
list of importations from England, 
France, Germany and Vienna, are 
probably flitting around the Panama 
Exposition and encouraging the young 
crop of California play-writers. 
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Therefore, by all means, gird up thy 
smoking-jacket or kimono and turn out 
your war play at once. You will never 
see another such opportunity. What- 
ever thy stint in life, lay it aside awhile 
until you have done at least one war 
play this summer. Do you wait on a 
table? tend bar? plumb? launder? 
chauff ? 

sy all means, drop these employ- 
ments for a week, live a little less lux- 
uriously for seven days, and turn out a 
drama on the great conflict. My 
neighbor hired a man, for instance, to 
do some plowing for him. He hired 
this fellow by the month. A canny, 
sagacious fellow, this plowman. When 
he learned that he was to get twenty 
dollars a month and board, he retired 
into a neighboring barn and under the 
pretext that he “didn’t know it was 
loaded,” shot himself through a finger 
of the left hand. This incapacitated 
him for work. (Note that it was the 
left hand, however.) My State has an 
Employer’s Liability law. The crafty 
plowman was good for at least one 
month’s ease and surcease from all 
worry as to where his next meal was 
coming from. ; 

Need I go on with the tale of this 
man of guile? The very next day he 
was found bending over the first sheets 
of his war play. His title was “Writ- 





















Written Your 


Play? 


A BIT OF SATIRE ON 
THE GREAT GOD MARS 
AS HE APPEARS WHEN 
INVADING THE THEATER 


Ware WWE VS: 


ten in Blood.” It began with 
the Kaiser walking out onto 
the stage and saying, “If I ever 
get my hand on the craw of 
that sucker, the King of Eng- 
land, [’ll cut off his tail right 
up behind his ears and throw 
his hide on the fence, the gol- 
darned measly little skunk.” 
The countryside has for- 
given the man, however. _ & 
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We all realized that he was 
impelled to his act by the 
. economic necessity of his 
turning out a full-fledged, five-act war 
play before the first of September. It 
started us all to thinking; and with us, 
to think is to do. We live in what has 
been nicknamed “The Land of Steady 
Habits.” The crossroads grocer is 
now halfway through his third act. 
He keeps a pencil and pad before him 
even while waiting on customers. The 
rural - free - delivery carrier has long, 
monotonous stretches of road on his 
route. He now employs in writing 
his play the time which formerly he 
squandered whistling at the dicky-birds 
along the fence or spitting: at his shafts. 
The summer boarders no longer spoon 
in the pale moonlight. They retire to 
their rooms to write their plays; and 
anon we hear the swatting of mosqui- 
toes mingled with the declamation of 
blood-curdling lines: “Who _ goes 
there?” Swat! “None of your d—d 


business, sentry: I’m an American.” 
Swat-swat ! 









T. REYNARD 






Old Colonel Phipps goes through the 
manual of arms with a broom down at 
the general store for the benefit of 
young Ike Hink, the half-witted berry- 
picker, who is writing a play about a 
young French recruit who pushed his 
General into a ditch, assumed his uni- 
form and false mustache, and led a 
forlorn hope to victory. Miss Tilly 
Smooker, who makes such good grape 
jell, is doing a one-act vaudeville sketch. 
She got the idea from a song she heard, 
called, “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a 
Soldier.” At the protest of the old 
mother, they put the hero into the com- 
missary department, and he manages to 
work through an order for all the grape 
jell she can make. It ends happily. 

I give this partial sketch of a busy 
community in this summertide, in the 
hope that it will fall under the eyes of 
those who can take a hint. The pur- 
pose of THE GREEN Book is, I take it, 
not only to make this a pleasanter 
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world to live in but 
also to spur latent 
ambition onward to 
noble endeavor. If 
by any urgent words 
of mine I can per- 
suade, say, fifty 
thousand more 
people to undertake 
the glorious work of 
producing war 
plays, I shall feel 
that I have done 
simply my duty by 
the proprietors of ~w 
THe GREEN Book 

and by all the manu- 






script-readers of all the managers. Let 
us hope that my little countryside will 
soon be a mere unit in the vast national 
map of war-play-writers. Let us hope 
that each hamlet will bloom with war 
Hamlets; to quote the lamented Gene 
Field: 

From Portland on the East, to Port- 

land on the West— 

Five thousand miles or more, I guess, 

Let us hope I leave a trail 

Of war-play-writers, strong or frail. 

You will never get a play as easily 
accepted as you will a war play. Man- 
agers know, or think they know, some- 
thing about other kinds of human 
activity. But they know absolutely 
nothing about war or the customs of 
war. Therefore, presuming that you 
are an average person and presuming 
that you are too ignorant or that you 
presume you are too ignorant to tackle 
any other kind of play, you are per- 
fectly safe in writing a war play. 
Look at Belasco: If any man ought to 
know something about war and the 
customs of war, the rules regulating 
soldiers and so forth, you would think 
it would be this much-cried-up exploiter 
of realism. Yet faults get by Belasco. 
Look at the other war plays: “Inside 
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He was impelled by 
the necessity of turning 
out a war play before 
the first of September. 





















the Lines” is so full of fool proposi- 
tions that people laugh at it. The same 
with “The White Feather.” 

Yet these are staged. Why not 
yours? Let me whisper slyly into your 
ear, my boy: your play is not half so 
rotten as these are, and don’t you let a 
little thing like your ignorance of mili- 
tary matters deter you for one single 
instance. No sir-ree. , 

I care not if you know nothing about 
an army. Nobody else is any better off 
than you are. All they know about an 
army is that its members come onto the 
stage slapping the dust out of their 
clothes. Actors do this on purpose, I 
am informed. They pour a lot of dust 
onto themselves while standing in the 
wings, and then they get out behind the 
footlights and slap it all off again. This 
is war. Most war plays within the last 
fifty years have been written by idiots 
—that is, a superb, full-powered idiot 
had the germinal idea (generally some- 
thing about a woman disguising her- 
self as a colonel and spying on some- 
thing). Then the manager, reading the 
idiot’s play, becomes dazed by a feeble 
trickle of the sunlight of his own com- 
mon sense and says, “I think we’d bet- 
ter call in as collaborator some army 
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man or at least somebody who knows 
something about the army—or navy, as 
the case may be.” 

They get hold of a professional, but 
after the professional has objected at 
details for a solid week and has had all 
his details overruled “because they 
wont go on the stage,” he is removed 
to an asylum, and the idiot author and 
the manager try again. This time they 
get hold of a self-starting hop-fiend 
who admits that he knows both the de- 
tails of the army and the details of the 
stage. Then this precious trio sit down 
and grind out the play. 

In your modesty you may think you 
are too big an idiot to write a war play. 
You are not. There is no such 
animal. 

The audience in this country never 
knows when a war play is drivel. Some 
absurd actor may give them a laugh 
now and then, or the author may be a 
little too raw in spots; but a good stage 
manager can always pull the wool over 
the eyes of a civilian population such 
as ours. The average American knows 


nothing about his own army or any 
other army. A major is a man with © 


things on his shoulders. A captain is 
a man with things on his shoulders. A 
corporal is a kind of sergeant, or some- 
thing. A company is some soldiers, 
like a regiment. Every man that can 
afford one wears a sword, which he 
trips over as he exits on the run, saying, 
“Aye, aye, Liftnant; I will carry the 
message though they rip meh soul from 
its earthly sheath!” On Decoration 
Day, people go forth and decorate the 
graves of old veterinaries. A bugler 
is a man with a faulty musical instru- 
ment who can play two tunes—one to 
put you to sleep and one to wake you 
up. Military life is very strict; every- 
body salutes everybody on pain of being 
shot at sunrise. The colonel of a regi- 
ment always has a daughter who 
handles all the situations by stroking 
the colonel’s gray mustache and twirl- 
ing him around her little finger. An 
army can do nothing without spies. 
These spies are always caught. When 
closely examined, they prove to be 
dark-complected young men, generally 
a little bit fat under the chin and over 


the hips, villains and cowards; or else 
they are fair-haired fellows, noble 
striplings, with ramrod backs and with 
their shirt-collars opened and turned in 
to display a soupcon of vigorous chest. 
These latter are the hero spies. 

Because I believe a critic should be 
constructive and should not merely der- 
ogate, I am affording the foregoing in- 
formation to those who, I trust, are 
going to follow my advice and write 
war plays. I know that these de- 
tails will prove successful with an audi- 
ence, because I have, in the way of 
business, sat through military dramas 
in which the said details were em- 
ployed, and everybody applauded these 
plays and remarked how thrilling they 
were. 

But I seem to hear an objection from 
the chauffeurs, laundresses and the 
like, who are going to take my advice 
and shower their war plays on the 
Rialto this September. They object 
that such details will not do for the 
armies now at war. True, true. Still, 
you may leave a lot of that to the imagi- 
nation of the stage manager; it is all 
imagination, anyway. If you insist on 
putting local color in your manuscript, 
a few additional details will be of 
benefit : 

German soldiers wear spiked helmets. 
These spikes are for use in hand-to- 
hand conflicts when the bayonet is bent 
or broken. A thrilling and natural 
stage scene would be to show a squad 
of German soldiers, heads down, charg- 
ing the enemy in desperation and spear- 
ing them. The German word for these 
spikes (in case you want to throw it 
into your dialogue somewhere to show 
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that you are really and truly au fait) 
is Spitzbube. 

A German soldier always walks with 
his knee-joint bent backward instead 
of forward. His favorite ejaculations 
are: Zum Beispiel! An den Tag! Bei 
Gott! Prosit! and Noch eins! 

A French soldier is never more than 
four feet high. He has a goatee. He 
drinks absinthe. His coat is blue, and 
his pants are red, and neither of the 
garments fits him. His favorite method 
of attack is to shrug his shoulders. 
Favorite ejaculations: Mercy, moshoo! 
Noam dun peep! Brayvo! Ong-kore! 
Kesker-say-ker-sah? Canal! Vache 
d’Espagne! Hay-bien! 

The English soldier is divided into 
three types: Tommy Atkins, Jock the 
Highlander and the British’ officer. 
Tommy wears a scarlet coat and a pill- 
box hat such as are seen on messenger- 
boys in London. His face is a play- 
ground for eczema. He says “Quaht 
raht” for “Quite right,” and the rest of 
his language is unintelligible, so you can 
write in anything you like. Jock wears 


kilts, has knobby knees, drinks whisky | 


plays the bagpipe, dances the Fling. He 
makes a good comic character, since he 
utterly lacks humor. Dialect impos- 
sible, but work in plenty of “Hoot 
mon’s” and “Dinna ye ken’s.” The 
officer has long, drooping mustaches, 
says “Bah Jove,” is a victim of incipient 
locomotor ataxia and is always being 
imposed upon by impossible spies. 

Now for the plots. (I presume that 
lots of earnest people who would oth- 
erwise take my advice and begin writ- 
ing war plays will at once object that 
they cannot make any sort of start 
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without a plot to go by. Quite natural, 
and a very worthy objection. While 
it is never advisable to have a complete 
plot worked out in your head before 
you start a drama, it really is almost 
necessary that you have a first act and 
a sort of a dim idea of a happy ending. 
Many of our most famous playwrights 
think this the better method. Too much 
foreknowledge would require too long 
a preparation on your part and might 
work against your ever completing 
your play. The plots I give are 
sketchy affairs, but you can rest assured 
that they will be used time and time 
again by our very best play-writers, 
who will modify them slightly to meet 
the exigencies of their occasions. You 
need feel no hesitation in going ahead 
with these plots on your own account, 
however. I will lay no claim of plagia- 
rization against you, and I do not be- 
lieve the famous play-writers_ will 
either. ) 

With this foreword, we will hastily 
move on to— 


THE T. R. WAR PLAY 


INCE T. R. is our best warrior, also 

our prize peacemaker and a vastly 
popular man in this country, I naturally 
consider that he, as a subject for a war 
play, would be, in the vulgar phrase, 
triple-X sure-fire hokum. 


Act I—The Kidnaping of _ the 
Kaiser. 
Act II—The Kidnaping of Gen. 
Joffre. 


Act I1I—The Kidnaping of Kitch- 
ener. 

(Note: These all make very snappy 
acts, and moreover the curiosity of the 
audience is aroused. After each clever 
kidnaping, naturally the auditor asks 
himself: “Why is this being done?’’) 

Then comes Act IV. The scene is 
at the Peace Palace, The Hague. 
Every American breathes a sigh of 
relief and guffaws with gladness as the 
well-known figure of T. R. is seen 
standing ready to welcome the kid- 
naped culprits. “Well, well, boys. 
Strenuous measures I took, but I had 
to settle this thing, you know. Now, all 



























sit down, shake hands and 
let me arrange this for 
you. I guarantee 
(shake fist and 
gnash teeth here) 
a square deal for 
everybody.” 


Kaiser, 


with 
Joffre and Kitchener weeping tears of 
joy, shaking hands all around, peace 
declared and the Star-Spangled Banner 


Curtain comes down 


waving from the flies. For a sure-fire 
comedy touch at the last, Gen. Joffre 
tries to kiss T. R. 

This can be varied, of course. Re- 
member you must get plenty of action 
into any play about 7. R. Perhaps it 
would be better to have him personally 
do the kidnaping. He could easily 
disguise himself by covering his teeth 
with black courtplaster and pretending 
he was dumb. 

Next is— 


SWEET GIRL WAR PLAY 


HIS is for Marie Doro and William 
Gillette. Gillette is the Kaiser and 
Marie is the Sweet Girl. 

The Sweet Girl is an actress—yes, 
yes, an American actress. She has re- 
tired to the French convent whither all 
American actresses repair during the 
summer to rest up. War breaks out. 
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The nuns are ordered to leave. 
(Lie down, “Marie-Odile,” and 
let me write on.) 
The Sweet Girl 
shakes her little 
tiny fist and says: 































Tommy Atkins wears a scarlet coat and a pillbox 
hat. A German soldier always walks with the 
knee-joint bent backward. A French soldier wears 
a goatee; he drinks absinthe. 


“No. I will stay hyah. If war is to 
rage around these peaceful environs, 
perhaps, who knows, somebody may 
be-come injahed. Some one—I know 
not who, but a dream—a dream—tells 
me he will be a great hero—yes, yes, 
the greatest hero of the modern world. 
I see him, faint and sore, faltering at 
my feet. I shall stay here. I shall 
nurse him back to strength. It is my 
call.” 

Second act: Noise off-stage of ex- 
ploding ammunition. In is dragged the 
Kaiser. The Sweet Girl is the only 
feminine hand to caress him. “Are you 
a nun?” asks the Kaiser. “No. I am 
only an American actress.” 

From here on, as much as you like 
of kindly old gentleman and whimsical, 
capricious Sweet Girl, a la “Morals of 
Marcus,” by Locke. Lots of comedy, 
wherein she does not recognize him and 
asks, ““‘What is your Kaiser like? I 
think I should hate him,” etc. Finally, 
when you are ready to saw off your 
play, the Kaiser discloses himself to her 
by calling all his aides around him and 


ee 











@ 


wampy von Hindenberg, and says: 
“Boys, this little girl has opened my 
eyes. There shali be no more war.” 
He turns to her, and in his weak, yet 
kindly, gillette voice says: “And now, 
dear little lady, can I reward you? 
With a prince (not of the blood royal) 
or a duke?” And she gets the curtain 
with: “No. It is sufficient for me to 
realize that I have been the means of 
bringing peace to forty—a hundred—a 
hundred and forty—oh, billions and bil- 
lions of people!” 

One more and we close. I am sur- 
prised at myself for having left it to 
the last. It will undoubtedly be one 
of the first themes upon the boards this 
new season. And what is that, Or- 
lando? Why, Varlet, it is— 


THE WAR-CORRESPONDENT WAR PLAY 


TH ESE correspondent plays naturally 
divide themselves into two classes: 
Comedies, like those written by Rich- 
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ard Harding Davis, Booth 
Tarkington, George Ade, 
etc. And dramas, or trag- 
edies, or heroic plays,— 
whatever you want to call 
them,—written for Henry 
Miller. 
The writing of a comedy 
is simple. 
Act I—Irvin S. Cobb, 
while hiding behind a small 
desk-ornament at the 
Field Headquarters of the 
German Army, overhears 
a plan of the Germans to 
invade America and shut 
down our steel works so 
we cannot supply am- 
munition to the Allies. 
Act II—I/rv makes his 
escape, disguised as a 
girl. Scene at the fron- 
tier—“Being Searched.” 
Irv carries this off suc- 
cessfully, much comedy 
dash and go to it, a la Douglas Fair- 
banks. 
Act III—Old Cobb warning Bill 





Bryan. Between them they foil the 
plot. 

Act IV—Cobb back in Germany. 
Magnificent banquet scene. Kaiser 


and his staff in full regimentals. They 
know Cobb has foiled them, but Jrv 
tells them the story of “Git hung, nig- 
ger” plus a couple of new ones, and the 
curtain brings reconciliation amid loud 
guffaws. 

The tragedy is simpler. (This is not 
to be construed as a knock on tragedy, 
but tragedy is always simpler.) 

Tue Action: Henry Miller—I mean, 
a dignified American war correspond- 
ent who can look noble under stress 
(vide “The Only Way,” etc.)—is 
shown at French Headquarters being 
initiated into the secrets of a great 
French attack by Joffre. This attack, 
when carried out, will force peace. 

A second act, in which German spies 
























—the world is full of German spies— 
try to get the correspondent’s informa- 
tion by ruse, guile, trick and deceit. 
They fail, for he is noble and also can 
tell B from bull’s-foot—a rare and 
heroic combination of qualities. Most 
men that are noble haven’t the sagacity 
of an ordinary single-comb White Leg- 
horn hen. 

In the third act he insists on accom- 
panying a desperate charge of the 
French and is captured. (The French 
refused to take him along in the first 
place, but the dramatist insisted.) 

In the fourth act he is to be lined up 
and shot on the comprehensive charge 
of being a civilian who has mussed up 
with a military engagement. But a 
German spy says to spare his life be- 
cause he knows the secret of the great 
strategic attack soon to be made. (Fine 
stuff here in the way of exhortation 
and then torture. Finally the death- 
threat. ) 

And Henry—I mean the correspond- 
ent—goes out to his doom. His great 
speech begins: 

“No, I will not tell. I am too good 
an American for that. Lafayette 
fought for my country. I will die for 
his. The French nation presented to 
mine the Statue of Liberty. I would 
keep that liberty for every man.” 
This speech is really good. I will write 
it all out for you, on request. 

He is marched off stage; there is a 
wait; then a ripple of gunfire is heard, 
denoting that he was shot by the squad. 
I think an epilogue might be endurable 
to this piece. The epilogue is: Firty 
Years Arter. A President of the 
French Republic is shown making a 
speech before the correspondent’s 
statue. Among other fine statements 
that he makes is this: 

“Truth to a principle is not always 
displayed by shouting from the house- 
top; it is in its subtler and more sin- 
cere moments displayed by locking your 
knowledge within your breast.” 


Next Month: 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN 
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[t is with mingled feelings, ladies and 

gentlemen, that I give you the infor- 
mation in this essay. I realize that 
some of you will take it and make five 
billion times as much money from it as 
I will get out of the Editor for having 
written it. But I am an old man now, 
and have not long to live; and beans, 
which are cheap, suffice me for a daily 
fare; doubtless some young, enterpris- 
ing woman or man of the new school 
will need the money from these plots 
to buy champagne. 

Ah, yes. There you are, Gus, and 
Alice, and Lorena, and Wilmot, and 
Florabelle, and Bucktooth, and Dicey, 
and Gladys, and Curley Draney—you 
take THE GREEN Book and you go off 
into a corner and munch chocolates or 
sip suds. Your fingers itch to write 
a manuscript to submit to a Belasco, 
Morosco, Frazee or Cohan. Well do I 
know you. Eighty years ago, I knew 
the likes of you. And your ambition 
is right—yes, yes, it is quite right. 
Write all the plays you can. The 
American managers are always looking 
for talent. God bless you, my children. 
Keep your weather eye on the pile. 

Yes, yes, I dodder, being old. Read 
this through again. Read those plots 
and that characterization, Gus. The 
American managers are looking for 
talent. God bless you, my boy. 

Sell them a war play. 


‘*The Play-actor at Play,’’ another of 
Harris Merton Lyon’s spirited essays on things theatrical. 














The Heart- 


Breaker 


MRS. VINING FINDS PEMBINA 
SOCIALLY DISRUPTED BY “A 
GUY WHO KISSES WOMEN.” 
ANOTHER DELIGHTFUL 
STORY BY THE AUTHOR 
OF THE INIMITABLE ‘‘MRS. 
VINING INTERVENES,” 
“THE HELLION,”*:£:5¢C. 


By Walter Jones 







“Sugar Lou,” who had 
“shocked every old 
prude in 
town and 


kissed ev- 


ile ta bess —— 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM VAN DRESSER 


‘6 ‘ORD love him, he is hand- 
2 | some!” : 
|_ Lu | “What say, Tat?” 


“Oh, nothing.” 

“Sit down. You make me nervous.” 

“T can’t, Blanche. I’m full of the 
jumps to-night.” 

Theodora Mason set back on the 
library table the silver-framed photo- 
graph she had been inspecting, dropped 
into a chair before Mrs. Vining’s 
blazing hearth and fell to gazing at 
the logs. ‘This fireplace, Blanche, it’s 
the cosiest spot in Pembina,” she re- 
marked. “I suppose that’s because it’s 
yours. I wish I were an old crone with 
a ball of yarn, sitting here the rest of 
my days. Where’s your sinners’ cup- 
board ?” 

“T haven’t any that’s working, Tat. 
That’s partly the trouble with you—too 
many cocktails.” Mrs. Vining bent for- 
ward and prodded the back-log with a 
griffin’s-head poker, then switched off 
the chain on the table-light beside her. 
“You girls in the younger set have got 
to ease up your pace. This business of 
bridge luncheons, afternoon autoing, 
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and Hesitation till two or three in the 
morning ‘Il land a few of you in the 
sanitarium before long.” 

“We are a gay push this fall, aren’t 
we? But I—it isn’t that.” 

“You haven’t run in for a regular 
chat for ten days, Tat. I suppose Lou 
Lacroie’s still the beginning and end of 
your chapter. What’s next on the cards 
—Country Club hop to-morrow night? 
You going?” 

“Going, yes. 
Runnels.” 

The girl slipped off her chair and 
swung into a restless stride. Suddenly 
she drew up behind Blanche Vining 
and rested her hands tensely on her 
shoulders. “‘Blanche, what’s a girl to 
do when a man gets out of her grip— 
when she can’t handle him?” 

Mrs. Vining held her gaze carefully 
toward the fire. “I don’t know, Tat. 
Let him go, I guess. There’s not much 
else a woman can do.” 

“But I don’t mean that. 
opposite !” 
“T—I don’t just get you, Tat.” 

“T mean I—I can’t let Lou go any 


3ut Lou’s taking Elsie 


Just the 














further with me, or I—I'll lose all re- 
spect for him, and myself too. Oh, 
Blanche, I don’t know if I’m wicked, 
or just weak, or— One night last 
week we were coming home from the 
Club in his uncle’s machine, and he— 
kissed me, and I—wouldn’t let him 
again. And he said I was a silly, small- 
town prude. ‘A kiss is just a kiss, if 
the guy’s a gentleman,’-—you know how 
he talks! I told him I couldn’t see it 
that way. And he said maybe he'd 
better not come around any more, then, 
until I could trust him. And now he’s 
—he’s taking Elsie to the hop.” 

“I’m sure you did quite right, Tat. 
And that—that settles it, doesn’t it, his 
taking Elsie?” 


WITH a passion of suppressed 

tears, the girl slipped to the floor 
and buried her face in Mrs. Vining’s 
lap. “Oh, Blanche, don’t you under- 
stand? I don’t want that to settle it. 
I don’t want him to take Elsie. I 
wanted him to kiss me. And I wanted 
him to kiss me again. I’m just crazy 
about him, Blanche! I can’t help it. I 
I haven’t slept a night since. And 
he wont come back unless I—oh, I hate 
myself, and I hate him, and I—hate 
everything.” 

Hot tears crept through her clenched 
hands onto Blanche Vining’s, who 
stared somberly into the firelight. 
“There, Tat—don’t! No boy living is 
worth it.” 

“Oh, Blanche, what shall I do? I 
can’t go on this way. I—” 

“Perhaps you’ve misunderstood him, 
Tat. Perhaps he meant to propose to 





ou. 

“Oh no, he didn’t. I wasn’t even 
hoping that—not yet. And now I sup- 
pose I oughtn’t to want him to. Oh, 
why did he ever come to Pembina and 
spoil our happy little crowd!” 

“Spoil your crowd, Tat?” 

“Yes, all of us girls are crazy about 
him; and it makes the boys furious— 
not at Lou, but at us. They say he 
doesn’t care a fig, and he’s just making 
fools of us. When Mamma _ died, 


Blanche, I promised her I’d never let 
any man—put his arm around me— 
until I was engaged. 


y, 


And now I— 
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I’ve let Lou make a fool of me, and 
I—I wish I was dead!” 

A spasm of sobs shook her slight 
frame. Blanche Vining’s warm fingers 
found her tear-stained cheeks and cud- 
dled them, “There, Tat, there, I guess 
you haven’t done anything yet to keep 
you from holding your head up in Pem- 
bina. The thing is to find a way out 
for you—in time.” She drew her 
brows together thoughtfully. “Why 
not go to the hop to-morrow night with 
Howard—it is Howard, isn’t it?” 

“Of course !”—fiercely, between sobs. 
“He’s always there with that patient, 
faithful-Rover stuff! He treats me like 
a princess, and I—Blanche, I just walk 
all over him.” 

“Go to the hop to-morrow night with 
Howard, and try not to walk over him 
any more than you can help; and then, 
next Monday or so, run down to Hope- 
dale for a week with Emily Sneath.” 

“And leave Lou with Elsie Runnels !” 

“I’m afraid he’s already been left 
with a good many Elsies, Tat.” 

“But, like as not, when I get back, 
he’ll be gone. He’s only spending the 
autumn at his uncle’s, you know.” 

“Well, isn’t that what you wish?” 

The girl straightened up miserably. 
Her face was scarlet ; her lips trembled ; 
but she met her friend’s eyes. “How 
can I say it is, Blanche, when it isn’t?” 

“Poor Tat! Is it so bad as that?” 

Her head bent; she sank down silent 
on the hearth-rug. 

Picking up the silver frame that her 
visitor’s unsteady fingers had brushed 
to the floor, Blanche Vining looked 
searchingly into the princelike, sphinx- 
like young face that gazed back from 
it. “He ts handsome. I knew you girls 
were breaking dates for him; but I 
didn’t know you were breaking hearts. 
Tat,’—she gripped the griffin’s-head 
poker tensely—‘“there are some things 
about Lou—perhaps you know them— 
I ought to tell you. The boys call him 
‘Sugar’ Lou. I suppose that means he 
—has a way with women. That week 
Anna Lind was down from Middleburg 
visiting her sister, she went out in his 
machine for a drive around Bowlder 
Hill—and_ she came back on foot. I 
know your crowd calls her a prim and 





Picking up the silver frame that her visitor's unsteady fingers had brushed to the floor, Blanche Vining looked into 
the princelike, sphinxlike face: “He is handsome. I knew you girls were breaking dates for him; but I didn’t 
know you were breaking hearts.” 
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a stick-in-the-mud, but it’s a sign-post, 
anyway! And I’m told, Tat, that Lou 
calls sometimes, over the river—on 
Sadie Emmons.” 

‘“Well,’—Tat looked up sharply,— 
“he’s a friend of yours. You let him 
come here.” 

“Yes.” Blanche Vining felt her way 
carefully through a maze of thoughts 
she had never before formulated. 
“Lou’s been a friend of mine ever since 
he came to Pembina. I shouldn’t want 
to say anything behind his back that I 
wouldn’t say to his face. And I 
haven’t. If I told him what I’ve just 
told you, he’d say—I can just see him 
smile and say, ‘Yes, Mrs. V., it’s all 
true. Do you want to see my date- 
book? You women make me tired. 
You’re all the time washing a guy’s 
linen to see if you can find a dirty piece; 
and if you can’t, you rub a little smut 
on.’ Of course, honey, if there’s any- 
thing involved, I'll stand right with 
Tattie Mason. But I—I hope this is 
only an empty bomb for both of you. 

“T don’t know just how to tell you, 
Tat, what I like about Lou, but it’s 
something like this: he’s a sort of splen- 
did loiterer along the highways of life. 
And loiterers pick all the sweet flow- 
ers, look at all the pretty pictures, sing 
all the glad songs. He’s a young trou- 
badour of the gay-Paree world we 
small-town women always envy. Sitting 
at the piano over there, he’s played me 
wherever I’ve wanted to be—into a 
hushed monastery or a babbling café. 
And talking here by the fire, he’s 
seemed like a smart page out of the 
life-tale of Bohemia. I’ve never really 
thought of Lou as flesh and blood. I 
suppose that’s because I’m too old for 
his kisses.” 

“Don’t be too sure, ‘Widow’ Vining! 
You’re handsomer than any of us.” 
The flood-tide of the girl’s wretched- 
ness had passed ; but she still sat, white- 
faced and crumpled, on the hearth-rug. 
“Maybe I’m doing Lou a terrible injus- 
tice, Blanche. Maybe it’s true, what 
-you’ve said he’d say—just a case of 
jealous women washing dirty linen. 
You don’t think I might—send him a 
line, saying I’d trust him?” 

“What can I say, Tat—and be fair 
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to Lou? I don’t know; I—I’m afraid 
you’d class yourself with Sadie Em- 
mons.” 

There was a long moment of silence, 
while the soft yellow flames played over 
their grave faces ; then Theodora pulled 
herself together and got up. “I’m 
dreadfully ashamed, Blanche, making ' 
such an exhibition of myself. My 
nerves got away with me—that’s all. It 
wouldn’t have happened, if you had let 
me have a highball. I wish you’d for- 
get it all, every word I’ve said about 
Lou. Men don’t go round giving 
women away like that. I’m a rotter— 
a miserable rotter.” She began wretch- 
edly drawing on her gloves and turned 
toward the door. “And I don’t know 
what you'll think of me now. But it’s 
been a relief telling you, anyway.” 

“Just what I’ve always thought of 


you, Tat.” Mrs. Vining slipped her 
arm through Tat’s. “Come, stay with 
me to-night. If you’re too nervous to 


sleep, we'll slip on our things and go 
for a walk, or play a hand of dummy, 
or—” 

‘No, Blanche, I can’t. I’ve left the 
house open. And Father’s alone. Any- 
way, I’ve got to fight it out with my- 
self sooner or later. Good-night, 
dear.” 

With hands reluctantly unclasping, 
they separated at the door. “Well, 
then, good-night, Tat. I'll see you to- 
morrow at the hop. When you write 
Emily you’re going to Hopedale, give 
her my love. And Tat—don’t do any- 
thing—hasty.” 

“If I do, Blanche, it wont be hasty. 
Good-night.” 


II 


7 HAT’S that you’re playing, 
Lou?” 
“Ballet music—some Rus- 


sian; I forget his name. They danced 
it in New York last winter. When the 
curtain lifts, they’re up stage in a syl- 
van glade on Olympus,—the Coryban- 
tees, or whatever you call ’em,—and 
the premier comes out and does a pas 
seul—reveil d’amour—and makes off 
in the woods after some goddess he’s 
cracked on; and the whole crew kick 














She crossed to the mantelpiece. From there 
she spoke evenly: ‘You'd better go now, 
Lou.” . . . He advanced a step: “ Mrs. 
Vining . . . what's a kiss, if a guy’s a gentle- 
man, to the woman he’s fond of ?” 
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up. their tunics—‘On to the Groves of 
Daphne!’ that’s the motif—and_ beat 
it after him, waving their tridents and 
clashing cymbals like a French masque 
after midnight !” 

Lou Lacroie brought his long, strong 
fingers down on the keyboard with a 
wild crash iike a Strauss climax, slid 
off the bench and drifted over to the 
fireplace beside Mrs. Vining. “Some 
kiddoes, those Corybantees! I bet they 
used to lift the lid on Olympus!” With 
an easy glance for permission, he lit a 
cigarette from a carton on her low 
table, and sat cross-legged on the 
hearth-rug like a Buddhist idol. 
“Tunics, the men had on, like the time 
_ I suped in ‘Julius Cesar.’ ” 

“You've been on the stage, Lou?” 

“Yes,” he chuckled, “shoved on by 
a grouchy supe-captain. Did it just 
for a stunt. It was fun, though, in the 
mob. scene, bellering and shaking our 
fists at old Antony—until he says we're 
honorable men ; then it’s all off with the 
hot polloi. He had a purple border on 
his tunic. They say the production 
cost ,half a hundred thousand dollars. 
It must have been great stuff in those 
days, throwing a chest in a toga.” He 
flecked a contemplative ash into the em- 
bers. “I posed for Loring’s ‘Trampled 
Charioteer’ that was in the Academy 
exhibit last year. Strung up in a har- 
ness most of the time. Hardest work I 
ever did; but Loring told me, when I 
finished, I could hold a pose with any 
of the professionals.” 

In the pause that followed this remi- 
niscence, he drew a gun-metal cigarette- 
case with a cat’s-eye clasp from his 
pocket and passed a straw-tipped cigar- 
ette to Mrs. Vining. “Light up, Mrs. 
V., and be a sport.” 

Smiling, she shook her head. 

“Why not?” 

“Thanks, Lou, I don’t care to. And 
besides—” 

“You're afraid of what people’ll 
say ?” 

“T suppose so.”’ 

“Aw, come on. People wont know. 
It takes two to make a real smoke- 
talk. I'll bet your grandmother smoked 
a cob-pipe and got away with it.” 

“What’s a smoke-talk, Lou?” 


“Where two good scouts that would 
like to know each other better get to- 
gether before a fire and talk about— 
well, about things they wouldn’t talk 
about if they weren’t good scouts.”’ 

“That sounds tempting, Lou. I’m 
sorry; but I couldn’t smoke, even for 
that.” 

“Well,’—he put up his hand and 
clasped it about her fingers, which 
rested on the arm of her chair,— 
“you're a good scout anyway, Mrs. V., 
the best in Pembina.” 

For a moment she let his hand re- 
main, his giant signet-ring flashing in 
the firelight; then she drew her own 
away and picked up a paper-knife that 
lay on the table. “After ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
Lou, why didn’t you go on with the 
stage ?” 

“For a while I thought I would—it’s 
a great life! But there didn’t seem to 
anything open up but the chorus, and 1] 
didn’t want that. There are too many 
boys in the chorus that have got 
‘Huzzah!’ for their college yell. Jack 
Stance and I framed up a piano act for 
vaudeville; but the best the agents 
could get us for a tryout was the three- 
a-day on a grapevine circuit. So I just 
stuck to Main Street. What do you 
think I did for a living last winter?” 
He looked up with a quizzical smile. 
“Sold scarfs in a men’s style-shop on 
Broadway. Wouldn’t that spoil the 
eyesight of some of your small-town 
society queens that think I’m a regular 
London-shrunk Reggie! Uncle Ed- 
mond ’d have a pink fit if he knew I 
told it around here. I expect his coal 
leases are worth a neat pile of tin, 
aren’t they, Mrs. V.?” 

“T’ve heard he could sell out any 
time for two or three hundred thou- 
sand, Lou.” 

“What do you think? He wants me 
to stay out here. Says he'll settle an 
income on me, if I’ll come to live with 
him and learn to look after his ‘in- 
terests.’” 

“Well, why don’t you, Lou? Marry 
a nice Pembina girl and settle down 
among us.” 

“That’s what I thought you’d say!” 
he chuckled. “By Gad, it would be a 
soft berth, wouldn’t it? But I’m afraid 
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I couldn’t live up to the specifications, 
Mrs. V. Think of running off your 
whole reel in this backwoods dump! 
A village where you’re a circus on the 
streets with chamois gloves and a walk- 
ing-stick! Where there’s a nine-hole 
golf course that’s mowed when the 
caretaker hasn’t got the rleumatism. 
And a club-house with a near-temper- 
ance bar that goes out of business at 
ten o'clock! And I’ve only been here 
two months and shocked every old 
prude and kissed every young one in 
town already. Where’d I hear the new 
rag-time? Or drop in to talk over the 
show-shop? And how’d I know when 
they’re wearing collared vests on 
Broadway? I’ve played this place out. 
I’m homesick. That’s why I’m spill- 
ing myself to you like this to-night. 

“Besides,’—he threw his burnt-out 
cigarette in the fire, sprang up and be- 
gan pacing the long stretch of the 
library tigrishly,—‘‘I don’t think I 
want to get married yet—maybe [’ll 
never want to. There are too many 
stunts I’ve got to put through first.” 

“Stunts? What stunts, Lou?” 

“Oh, a woman wouldn’t understand! 
Just a guy’s pipe-dreams. I want to 
see the island Napoleon died on, the 
place that boy Byron swam the Helles- 
pont, the hills where the old cut-ups 
used to raise high jinks in Greece; I 
want to look at some of the statues 
they’ve fished out of the ocean, and 
ride the surf-boats in Hawaii, and sit 
in Covent Garden some gala night when 
all the royalties are there, and see all 
the gay red sights of Paris, and buzz 
one of those Mandalay babies, maybe, 
that old Kipling raves about, and,”— 
he brought up before her with a shrug, 
—“and if I’m married—!” 

“Couldn’t you still travel if you were 
married ?” 

“On who? Uncle Edmond? Witha 
couple of Lacroie yellers, and a nurse- 
maid, and a wife too shiftless to do up 
her hair for dinner and too jealous to 
let me out of my hotel in the evening? 
Are you so fond of Pembina ?” he chal- 
lenged her suddenly. ‘Your rooms are 
full of swell stuff from all over 


Europe; and they tell me your house . 


here is shut more than half the time.” 


Then, without waiting for her answer, 
he went on with his own thoughts: “I 
guess Uncle Edmond’ll have to tele- 
graph one of his rube nephews from 
Iowa to come on and live with him. 
I’m not going to sell myself for a thou- 
sand a year.” His eyes, scanning the 
trophy-laden walls, paused shrewdly 
upon a print that caught the firelight. 
He went up to it proudly. “That’s 
Lorenzo de Medici’s tomb. Loring 
says Michaelangelo’s the greatest mas- 
ter of anatomy that ever lived. He’s 
showed me a lot of his drawings. His 
men are splendid. But I don’t like his 
women; there isn’t one you'd want to 
make love to.” 

He drifted back to the piano. His 
hands strayed restlessly over the keys. 

“Is that the only way you think of 
women, ‘Sugar’ Lou—to make love to 
them?” 

“Why the ‘Sugar?’ I don’t know— 
isn't that the way they want a guy to 
think of them?” 

He laid a half-smoked gunn on . 
a pile of opera scores and began play- 
ing. Blanche Vining was silent, her 
unanswered question wooed from her 
lips. Her suéde slipper beat a soft 
tattoo on the hearth. “You know this?” 
he flung gaily over his shoulder. 

“The Habanera? I ought to, Lou. 
You play it often enough.” 

“You know why! It’s what all the 
tangoes come from. Gad, I could tango 
to-night—some little fancy stepper— 
right off her tootsies! Say, Mrs. V.,” 
—he broke off suddenly for a puff,— 
“why don’t you give us a little tango 
dance here? Just a dozen couples, with 
a lunch at cabaret tables, and that string 
orchestra down from Middleburg? 
You don’t care for the gilt, and it’d be 
some whoop for this village!” 

“Tt surely would, Lou! Shock a 
round dozen of our best people right 
into their graves.” 

“No, it wouldn’t—do ’em good; 
half Pembina’d be rubbering in the 
windows.” 

“If you really mean it, Lou, I'd like 
to give the younger set a good time ; 
but I couldn’t do it that way in .this 
small place where everybody knows 
everybody else. Every prude that 















wasn’t invited would slaughter me the 
rest of her natural life.” 

“T suppose so. I was only spiffing. 
But,”—he wheeled about on the music- 
bench with the full play’ of his whee- 
dling black eyes,—“there is something 
I wish you’d do, Mrs. V.” 

“What, Lou?” 

“Let me take you to the Thanksgiv- 
ing hop.” 

“Me, Lou!” The suddenness of it 
caught her amidships. “Why, I—” 

“Yes, you. I’m a man, Mrs. V., and 
I’m sick of these silly small-town in- 
fants that are dropping their fans 
whenever you pass them and steering 
for a cosy-corner every five minutes.” 

“But, Lou, I’m a patroness. I—” 

“Patroness! It’s an insult. You 
aint old enough by half! Aw, come on, 
wear one of those swell Paris gowns 
you’ve got, and we'll learn a lot of new 
steps and cut a big purple swash right 
through their old club-house!” 

“But I’m on the supper 
mittee—” 

“Oh, hang it, Mrs. V., you always 
put me off like a kid that—” 

“And I don’t dance the tango well 
enough to—” 

“Yes, you do. You and Tat Mason 
are the only women in town that do 
dance it.” 

“Then why not ask—” 

“Because I’m asking you.” 

“T couldn’t go with you, Lou.” 

“The prudes again?” 

“No, but I’ve already promised to 
call in my electric for Mrs. Damon. 
But I'll dance all the new steps that 
you want, if I can learn them.” 

“Learn ’em! Why, you’re one of the 
best little Argentiners I ever stepped 
with.” 

“T only know six figures, Lou. Is 
that enough for a fancy stepper?” 

“Six! Connie Kay, in the Jardin 
cabaret, knows sixty! Come on, put 
‘El Choclo’ on your talking-machine, 
and we'll practice up a bit to-night.” 

“Not to-night, Lou. It’s almost 
ten.” 

“Aw, yes, let’s—awhile. 


com- 


We've got 


to get down to it quick, if we want to 
show ’em the real professional goods.” 
He 


slipped over coaxingly and 
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cranked the machine. 
hesitated. 

“Where’s your loud needles? This is 
a great one to practice by! Listen, I 
was going to tell you the other night at 
the hop—that figure where we finish 
with el corte. We don’t do it right; 
you’re on the turn behind me, when you 
ought to be in front. And we’ve got 
to get more of the sinuous stuff in that 
paseo walk.” 

The disc whirled out its teasing 
strains. Lou kicked a rug aside. He 
came forward and held out his arms, 
his lips babbling the jargon of the 
dance. Before she knew it, Blanche 
Vining had slipped into the first pose of 
the tango. 

At first he might have been a com- 
plaisant professional, she a favored 
patron at a thé dansant. They per- 
fected the steps Mrs. Vining knew; 
then they commenced on the ones 
Lou had danced with Connie Kay and 
the Jardin’s habitués. The fire had 
burned down to embers. The clock 
ticked around to eleven. They were do- 
ing stage steps now. Suddenly, at the 
end of a swift whirl, he caught her, 
breathless, in his arms. 

“Blanche!” 

Her eyes widened surprisedly into 
his. Her, “Didn’t I do it right?” 
changed swiftly to an uneasy, “What 
is it, Lou?” 

“There’s just one thing that would 
keep me here in Pembina.” 

“What’s that, Lou?” 

wba on | Seal 

His lips curved toward hers. His 
arms sprang up to cradle her. His 
sphinxlike, princelike face was close; 
his breath— “Just one, Blanche, for 
little brother ?” 

“Lou!” 

It was all over in an instant. 

She swung out of his grasp. Their 
glances measured a moment. Then she 
crossed slowly to the mantelpiece and 
stood, her profile toward him, looking 
into the fire. From there she spoke 


Blanche Vining 


evenly: “You'd better go now, Lou. 
It’s after eleven.” 
“Blanche!” He stood in the center 


of the room a second, his eyes expect- 
ant, his lips parted, waiting. When 
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she neither turned nor answered, he 
‘advanced toward her a step or two. 
“I’m awfully sorry, Blanche—Mrs. 
Vining, if I—dang it, what’s a kiss, if 
a guy's a gentleman, to the woman he’s 
fond of!” 

“Is that the way a gentleman is fond 
of a woman, Lou ?” 

His cigarette-case lay on the low 
table by the fire. He picked it up and 
stood before her, snapping the cat’s- 
eye clasp with his thumb. “I’m not 
sorry, Mrs. V., that I wanted to kiss 
you; but if you didn’t want me to, I’m 
sorry. You're a regular good scout, 
and I wouldn’t like to do anything to 
make you sore; but I thought that all 
women—] suppose it’s all off about the 
Thanksgiving dance?” 

“T don’t know, Lou.” 

“And you’re sending me away for 
good?” 

“T dont know.” 

He shrugged slightly and turned 
away. She thought he had gone; but 
when she glanced up, he was still 
standing beside the library table, look- 
ing into the dead fire. “Mrs. V., you 
wanted to—kiss me, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Lou.” She met his eyes slowly. 
“That’s why you’d better go.” 

For an instant he held himself still 
and straight across the table, flickering 
toward her a spark of triumph, of 
chastened ardor, and contritiom; then 
he bowed his head and walked swiftly 
from the room. 


III 


i H, Blanche, isn’t it dreadful!” 
“Everybody’s so sorry for 
Tat.” 

“We've just stopped in there—” 

“On our way up—” 

“and she wouldn’t see us!” 

“And just think, she’s only been 
engaged a week!” 

“T always said, the first time I set 
eyes on Lou Lacroie, he was too 
‘sugary’ for this town! Take us into 
the library, Blanche; it’s cosier.” 

Blanche Vining’s callers fluttered 
into the library like excited birds of 
plumage and exchanged eyebrows over 
their hostess’ puzzled countenance. 


“You don’t really mean you haven’t 
heard ?” 

“Why, it’s all over town by this 
time !” 

‘“‘Lou’s arm’s in a sling; and they say 
he has a regular prize-fighter’s eye. 
And what do you think, Blanche, he 
was downtown this noon, trying to play 
pool in at Eddie Gessler’s. I call that 
nerve!” 

“People can let him down easy all 
they’re a-mind to; but he’ll never set 
foot in my house again.” 

“Will you girls kindly tell me what 
you're talking about ?” 

As matron of the duo, Lenore Grant 
plunged into the recital with staccato 
stabs of accent on the high lights, while 
Toots Wallace sat back and smoothed 
her muff with lively pats of emphasis: 

“Well, about twelve o’clock last night, 
Blanche, Lou Lacroie was coming out 
of the Blue Turkey Inn on Railroad 
Street with Sadie Emmons, and some 
young fellows were standing in the 
doorway—not rowdies, but nice boys, 
Blanche, that belong to our best fami- 
lies; and they started to make remarks, 
so Lou claims, and one of them said 
something about that woman, and Lou 
went up to them and said, ‘Who said 
that?’ and the fellow told him, and Lou 
lit into him. Then the whole gang 
mixed in, and they say Lou knocked 
them right and left and swore perfectly 
dreadfully, and some men had to come 
out of the bar and stop him. 

“They called a carriage to take the 
fellow home that Lou lit into. It was 
Howard’s step-brother. Isn’t that aw- 
ful for Tat! And he says he’s going to 
have Lou arrested for assault and bat- 
tery!” 

“And the Club House Committee,” 
cut in Toots, “has sent word to the ed- 
itors not to dare put it in the Sentinel; 
and Elsie Runnels’ aunt was in to see 
Mamma this morning, and she says 
Elsie’s crying all the time and wont 
come to the meeting we girls were 
going to have to-day to see about the 
decorations for the Thanksgiving 
dance; and this'll kill the whole affair. 
And here, Blanche, after making all 
this terrible trouble and disgracing Tat, 
Lou’s hanging around the poolroom, 
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and smoking cigarettes, and acting as if 
he didn’t care a damn!” 

Blanche Vining’s hands gripped the 
arms of her chair with a tenseness that 
whitened the knuckles; but she be- 
trayed no other sign of surprise to her 
excited callers. “I don’t suppose he 
does,” she said quietly. “I don’t sup- 
pose it occurs to him there is anything 
to care a damn about.” 

“Well, it better!” Lenore stamped 
her tiny pump angrily on the rug. “I 
fancy the sooner Lou folds up his tents 
and steals out of town, the better it 
will be for all of us. Surely you don’t 
stand up for him, Blanche?” 

“Not at all, Lenore. But you know 
it’s our Pembina failing to sit down 
hard on anybody on the very first 
rumor.” 

“But this isn’t a rumor, Blanche. 
Mercy, it’s three o’clock! We're going 
on to Lucille Shayne’s to have that 
meeting about the decorations, if any- 
one shows up. Didn’t expect to find 
you—thought you'd be down at 
Tat’s.” 

“No, I—I haven’t seen much of Tat 
since her engagement.” 

“Well, my dear,’—Toots suddenly 
galvanized into life——‘if it comes to 
that, neither has anyone else. The 
whole thing’s the most mysterious busi- 
ness I ever heard of. 
knows is back in September she and 
Lou were dreadfully thick; then all of 
a sudden she took Howard on again 
for the October hop and only had one 
dance with Lou. I had a letter from 
her from Hopedale and thought she 
was planning to stay down there a 
month; next thing I knew she was 
back, and that announcement squib was 
in the paper. You’d have thought she’d 
give an announcement dinner; and ever 
since, she’s been riding around with 
Lou in the machine. The way she’s 
acted you’d almost imagine she was 
ashamed.” 

“Toots, we must go! Lucille can’t 
hold that committee meeting alone. 
Why don’t you go down to Tat’s, 
Blanche? It'll do her good to talk to 
somebody, and she wont see any of the 
rest of us.” 

“Perhaps I shall,” considered Mrs. 


All anybody ‘ 
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Vining. But an hour later, when she 
presented herself at the Mason’s side 
door, the elderly housekeeper  in- 
formed her that Theodora had a. very 
sick headache and couldn’t see any- 
body. With a regretful “I’m sorry,” 
Mrs. Vining sent up a dozen tea roses 
and a roll of magazines, and departed. 


IV 


me, Mrs. V. I’m leaving to-mor- 
row, and I didn’t want to go with- 
out saying good-by.” 

As the maid turned away, Lou La- 
croie spoke from the doorway, hat and 
gloves tentatively in hand. His arm 
was out of its sling now; but a blue 
scar persisted over one of his heavy 
brows. He crossed the library’s warm 
spaciousness with eagerness, and met 
Mrs. Vining’s eyes squarely in a 
glance that sought her verdict of wel- 
come or dismissal. She pushed a low 
chair matter-of-factly toward the fire- 
place. “Sit down, Lou. You—you’re 
leaving Pembina for good?” 

“For the good of everybody con- 
cerned, my. Uncle Ed says!” His 
status assured, he drew up to the 
hearth with a chuckle and whipped 
out his inevitable gun-metal case. 
“Well, your pious little village has put 
the kibosh on me! What’s your 
answer, Mrs. V.?” 

“T haven’t any, Lou. You—you,—” 
she hesitated,—“you have been making 
local history at a pretty lively rate these 
last few weeks!” 

“Have I?” He turned to her with a 
sudden flare of earnestness. “If peo- 
ple here’d mind their own business 
more, there’d be less history. Do you 
know what I think of this place? I 
think it’s the sneakiest little burg the 
sky ever thundered on. I don’t sup- 
pose you'd believe the things that— 
why, out on Bowlder Avenue they 
turn down their lights and sit at the 
windows watching who drives in from 
the Country Club after ten o’clock! If 
a guy kisses a girl some night, next 
day every poolroom loafer in the vil- 
lage knows it. That’s your men. Your 
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women wont speak to a girl on the 
street that’s decent herself, just be- 
cause her father happens to have an- 
other family in Middleburg. I'll be 
darn glad to get back to little old New 
York. You can dance your own jig 
there and pay your own piper.” 

“Aren't you a little hard on us, 
Lou?” Mrs. Vining smiled whimsically. 
“The jig you’ve danced in Pembina 
hasn’t been exactly—conventional. And 
after all—” 

“Hmph, what’s conventionality ?” 

“Rather an empty package, I dare 
say, Lou. But perhaps a good many 
times the label on the wrapper protects 
morality.” 

“Perhaps,” he murmured—and went 
on with his own thoughts: “They say 
I’ve broken Elsie Runnels’ heart, and 
ruined Tat Mason’s prospects, what- 
ever that means, and committed a 
vicious assault on an innocent Sunday- 
school youth. Now,’—nursing his 
knee, he held her with a glance of 
frowning intentness,—“I don’t give 
one curbstone cuss what they think of 
me. The worse they think of me, the 
better they'll think of themselves. But 
you’re the one good scout in Pembina, 
Mrs. V., and I want you to get me 
right on this indictment. I don’t care 
for your sympathy, but I do ask for 
your sense. What about the first 
count— Elsie ?” 

“No,” she considered, with a gravity 
equal to his own, “J don’t believe 
you've broken Elsie’s heart, Lou. _ It’s 
been broken before—by a young Mid- 
dleburg banker—and mended.” 

- “And about—Miss Mason?” 

“If you don’t mind, I’d rather not 
discuss Tat.” Mrs. Vining rose and 
moved off toward the piano. “I’ve 
just got in the score of ‘The Rainbow 
Girl.’ There’s a waltz song that—” 

“But I do mind, Mrs. V.! Sit down 
—please!” 

“Well then, Lou,”’—she came back 
reluctantly —“I think you’ve treated 
Tat pretty badly. I’m afraid your 


ideas and mine don’t agree about—a 
gentleman’s relations with women.” 
“A gentleman’s relations? 
a gentleman? 
cover the law. 


What’s 
Just an empty name to 
I suppose I’ve used it 
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some time and you're throwing it back 
at me. A gentleman’s anything you 
want to make him, Mrs. V.—the man 
that has a valet, or pays his poker 
debts, or wont tell on a woman, or 
buys you a dinner with his last dollar. 
Let’s cut the gentleman stuff and make 
this man to man. 

“Ever since I’ve hit Pembina, Mrs. 
V., there’ve been half a dozen of your 
best ‘upper ten’ girls chasing after me. 
Maybe because I’ve got an English 
roll to my coat collar—or my hair’s 
curly—or because I’m _ Broadway. 
Anyway, they’ve been on the cupid job. 
And Miss Mason is one of them. She’s 
a nice girl, and a friend of yours, and 
all that ; but, darn it, I’m no infant with 
women, and I— Do you know why 
she got herself engaged to me? So it 
wouldn’t hurt her conscience to let me 
kiss her!” 

“Lou!” 

“Conventionality protecting mor—” 

“Please, Lou!” 

“But it’s true!” 

“And if it were, would that excuse 
you from subjecting the girl you ex- 
pected to marry to—” 

“Who said I expected to marry 
her ?” 

“Doesn’t every man that’s engaged 
to a girl expect to marry her?” 

“Not unless he’s a saphead. She'll 
soon teach him better. Why, Connie 
Kay’s canned four men and still got 
their rings and their friendship! 
What’s an engagement to a New York 
girl but a motor-boat in summer and a 
theater ticket in winter?” 

“I’m afraid, Lou, it’s a good deal 
more to a Pembina girl.” 

“Well, Mrs. V., I’m sorry if I’ve 
compromised her or ruined her pros- 
pects. But I don’t believe a man often 
compromises a girl more than she com- 
promises herself. It strikes me your 
girls here are pretty poor sports. Miss 
Mason didn’t even give me half an 
hour’s benefit of the doubt about that 
row at the Inn the other night. No 
one in Pembina knows the real truth 
of it, and no one will—but you. I'd 
only insult Miss Emmons by explain- 
ing. 

“How do you suppose I came to 
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know her? She was the friend of a 
fellow I know who played ball with the 
Pembina Pirates in his bush-league 
days. When he found I was coming 
out here, he told me she was a good kid 
and I should look her up. I did. And 
she was. Now what kind of a guy 
would I be to throw her down as soon 
as I found ‘society’ gave her the cold 
shoulder ? 

“Of course I haven’t been to see her 
in the last few weeks. But the other 
night I was at the Inn, placing a Har- 
vard-Yale -bet in the bar; and when I 
came out, I ran into her at the family 
entrance, coming downstairs from a 
call on the landlady’s daughter. She 
didn’t want me to, but I insisted I'd 
walk home with her; and when we got 
round the corner by the lobby en- 
trance, some smart guys were standing 
on the sidewalk, and one of‘them made 
a fresh remark that— Well, I guess 
the gossips ‘ve got the rest pretty much 
as it happened. That’s all.” He got 
up, made a swift turn of the room, and. 
came back in front of her. “What’s 
the verdict, Mrs. V.? Thumbs down 
for little Lou?” 

“No, I—I think it took a good deal 
of courage to stand up for Miss Em- 
mons’ reputation.” 

“What’s that—one of those double 
entendres the pen-pushers get off? 
I’m not a saint, Mrs. V. Most men 
aren't. They’re only as good as the 
women they go with.” 

He dropped into place again, caught 
up the griffin’s head poker and began 
prodding the fire. After a long mo- 
ment Mrs. Vining spoke. “I see, Lou. 
And that puts it up to the women.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a compliment to 
the women of Pembina.” 

“It isn’t meant to be. There’s only 
one—” 

The clock on the mantelpiece chimed 
in with a low, solemn note. He paused 
—counted the strokes slowly; his eyes 
sought hers; his lips framed a whim- 
sical smile. “ ‘It’s after eleven, Lou,’ ”’ 
he repeated softly; “‘you’d better go.’ 

Is that chapter—closed for always, 
Blanche ?” 

“Yes, Lou.” 
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He slipped his cigarette-case into his 
pocket and got up quietly. “I’m off 
now. I suppose my coming here at all 
wasn’t fair to you, now that I’m a 
social outcast.” 

“You aren’t a social outcast to me, 
Lou. I’d have been much disappointed 
if you hadn’t come. I’m sorry you're 
leaving this way. Some day you'll 
come back again, I hope.”’ 

“Gad, no! And I couldn’t if I 
wanted to. lowa’d take care of that. 
This den’s the one spot I’ll miss. But 
anyway, Mrs. V., there’s one thing I 
should like to take with me.” 

“What’s that, Lou?” 

“That picture you promised me.” 

“You want it—really?” She went 
over to her secretary and took out a 
long brown folder. “Will this do?” 

“Thanks.” He held it without open- 
ing. “I'll keep it always.” 

‘Always is a long while, Lou.” 

“Not too long for a guy to remem- 
ber—the only woman he couldn’t 
kiss.” 

He picked up his hat and gloves. 
“Well, I suppose it’s time for the slow 
music, the hands-across-the-sea, ships- 
that-pass-in-the-night stuff. Remem- 
ber, whenever you come on to New 
York—” 

“Yes, I'll let you know, Lou.” 

“And we'll go to a thé dansant and 
step off that tango we practiced for the 
Thanksgiving hop. I cut my purple 
swash, all right; but it wasn’t exactly 
according to frame-up. Good luck, 
Mrs. V.” He held out his hand. 
“Some time, if you see Sadie Emmons, 
pass her the sociable hand. She’s on 
the level. It wont hurt you, and it’ll 
do her a lot of good. The rest of ’em 
can go straight up! Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Lou.” 

“Good-by, Princess Lontaine.” 

His slow, sphinxlike smile played 
over her a moment. He lifted his hat, 
and was gone. 


Y, 


7 F course you say you forgive 
me, Blanche; but I don’t be- 
lieve you really ever will. It 

took all the nerve I had to come up here 
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to-day. I wouldn’t leave the house till 
I knew he was out of town. Let’s put 
another log on this fire. It’s the cheer- 
fulest thing I’ve seen in a month. I’m 
so wretched, Blanche!” 

As the new log blazed up, Tat Mason 
hunched forward in her chair, snap- 
ping the lid to her vanity-box back and 
forth in her tensed fingers. “I’ve 
treated you abominably, and snubbed 
the girls, and grieved Papa, and driven 
Howard off forever—and all on ac- 
count of a common adventurer that 
didn’t care two pins! And there isn’t 
any excuse for me, Blanche. I was 
simply infatuated with his good looks. 
What’ll I do? Leave town, and go up 
to Middleburg and teach, or—” 

“T don’t believe anything of that sort 
is necessary,” advised Mrs. Vining 
thoughtfully. “Other Pembina girls 
have been foolish. Now you feel your- 
self a nine-days’ wonder. In a month 
you'll be settled back into the old 
crowd just as if Lou Lacroie had never 
existed.” 


The girl shook her head. “Not that, 


Blanche! You may win back other 
people’s respect in a month; but you 
can’t your own. If I’d only followed 
your advice! And I meant to. But 
when I got down to Hopedale, I just 
couldn’t bear to think that Lou was 
going around with Elsie, and every- 
body’d believe he’d turned me down, 
and perhaps he’d be gone when I got 
back. I was an awful crab to Emily,— 
and rude to her friends,—till one morn- 
ing I just couldn’t stand it any longer, 
and I—wrote him—that little note— 
you said I shouldn’t, Blanche. 

“As soon as I’d dropped it in the 
box, I was wild to get it back; and I 
thought, ‘When he answers, I’ll snub 
him good, and let that end it.’ But he 
didn’t answer. He came down in the 
car and carried me home. And the 
next evening we—got engaged, and I 
sent that item in to the paper so that 
Papa couldn’t forbid me having him. 

“The rest, Blanche—it’s like a night- 
mare now. All the time I was with 
Lou I was in heaven, and all the time 
I was alone with myself I was in—hell. 
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Every night I’d swear I’d never see him 
again, and in the morning I’d han 
over the ’phone waiting. for him to call 
And then that terrible affair at the Inn 
happened and brought me to my 
senses; and I returned his presents 
and wouldn’t see him to say good-by.” 
She turned to Mrs. Vining suddenly: 
“Are all men like that, Blanche?” 

“No, Tat, I don’t believe so. There 
are a few men I should always give the 
benefit of the doubt. But I’m afraid 
most of them are, more or less, like 
Lou.” 

‘“Haven’t they any respect for 
women?” the girl threw out bitterly, 
“any ideals about them?” 

“Of course, Tat. Hasn’t every man 
had a mother? But when it comes to 
conduct,’”—her lips echoed the words 
grimly,—“I fancy it’s something like 
this: a man’ll be just as good as the 
woman he goes with.” 

Tat stared solemnly into the fire. 
“That puts it up to the women, doesn’t 
it?” she said after a pause. 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, Blanche,”’—she roused her- 
self with a forlorn smile,—“the milk’s 
still spilled; but I’m done crying over 
it. I’m going to get together and pick 
up the débris of my young life. I sup- 
pose I can call myself a nice girl yet— 
though I don’t seem very nice to my- 
self just now. I’m marked down— 
damaged—overkissed. Probably no 
Pembina boy’ll ever want me. But if 
he does, Blanche, I’ll promise you on 
my honor as the sacred remains of a 
‘nice girl,’ he’ll have to come one hun- 
dred per cent of the way to get me.” 

“Amen, Tat!” 

She silently drew over her chair and 
clasped Mrs. Vining’s hand in hers, 
and they sat looking gravely into the 
firelight. 

“Now I’ve told you the whole miser- 
able business, Blanche! And _ you'll 
stand by me, wont you, and not despise 
me—too utterly?” 

“Of course I'll stand by you, Tat. 
And I—I haven’t any right to despise 
you. I came too near—being infat- 
uated—with Lou—myself.” 


Another of Mr. Jones’ fine stories of Mrs. Vining and Pembina 
will appear in an early issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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Broadway Parades 
By RAY ROHN 


Broadway's Congress of 
Freak and Famous is on 
parade. These are the 
days and this is the life, as 
Ray Rohn, the artist, sees it. 

In the pages that follow, 
he introduces to you, in pic- 
ture, Gotham in her merriest 
and most vivacious mood. 
He has followed her in her 
creed of the Something 
New, and he shows her in 
all her summer mirth and 
madness. 


Manhattan is all a-smile — 
under the sun. 
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THE TEA ROOM tS THE TRYSTING 
PLACE OF THE NEW YORK GIRL. THERE 
SHE AWAITS THE COMING OF HER. Quarry, 
KNOWING THAT O'CE SHE LURES AIM 

THAT FAR. HIS DOOM 1S AS 

GOOD AS SEALED+ 
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SUFFRAGE 
VEIL SEEN 
ON FIFTH / 
AVENUE. 


WE ARE (NCLINED TO FAVOR 

THE SEA FOAM EFFECT THE rere 
GIRLS WEAR AROUND 

THEIR, THROATS HERE 9¥ LATE>+ 
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GEORGE WHITE and ISABELLE 
JASOM Ht THEIR ORIGINAL 
DANCES. 

Ziegfeld Danse de Follies. 
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GENE BUCK the 
MIFST CITTLE DRESSER 
ON AND OFF BROADWAY 
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The Stage 
As | Have Seen It 


‘“‘THE LIVEST WIREIN THE AMERICAN 
THEATER’’ CONTINUES HIS STRAIGHT- 


FORWARD TALK 


ABOUT OUR 


STAGE AS SEEN FROM THE INSIDE 


By George M. Cohan 


In Collaboration with 
Hardin Porter 


Verne 





|RE we Americans gents or 

A || gentlemen? 

47% _ |” What the deuce is a gentle- 
man, anyway? 

I have my own ideas on the subject, 
but I’ve waved the Stars and Stripes 
too long to be considered an unbiased 
witness. 

“Why is it,” sighed one of our high- 
brow critics, “that American actors 
cannot play the parts of gentlemen as 
English actors can?” 

I suppose this question has been com- 
ing up ever since the British first began 
peddling red-eye to the American 
aborigine, and it is a terrible thing! 
We have heard it repeated,—English 
people notice it particularly, and com- 
ment upon it mildly,—but we have not 
taken it to heart until the foreign ele- 
ment permitted the European War to 
sweep a lot of gentlemen in upon us. 

Of course, the answers depend on 
whether we consider that a pink-tea 
manner and an accent make a gentle- 
man or a joke. Otherwise we might 
find that our actors are better judges 
than the critics, and that the whole 
blooming trouble lies in the difference 
of standards of gentleness and manli- 
ness between stops in a seven-day 
passage. . 

I am neutral up to a certain point, 
but I am not sad enough to believe that 








John Bull has a corner on the gentle- 
manly commodity. My idea of a gen- 
tleman has always been that he doesn’t 
have to wear a wrist-watch, tuck his 
handkerchief up his sleeve and treat 
his women as if they existed by the 
grace of God and Great Britain. I al- 
ways had an idea that he should be a 
regular fellow who lives every day so 
that he could look any damn man in the 
face and tell him to go to hell. Maybe 
the language isn’t particularly exquisite, 
but the idea is there. 

I know that if we did as some of the 
reviewers suggest, and attempted to 
standardize our American stage gen- 
tleman along the lines of the English 
importation, we would have a lot of 
patriotic citizens hanging around our 
stage entrances with bricks and senile 
fruit. Our gentleman and the English 
gentleman are two different breeds 
of animal, thank heaven! Ancestral 
castles never did anything but decrease 
the size of the family fortune and the 
chin. American get-out-and-get-it-ive- 
ness does more to polish off the rough 
edges and show whether the article is 
filled or sterling than anything else. 

American actors are better than any 
other actors in the world, in spite of 
Beerbohm Tree, Cyril Maude and a 
scant few others. I don’t know of any 
English actors who can compare favor- 
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ably with Sothern, Mantell, Goodwin, 
Warfield and twenty more of our 
Americans. They may not be stage 
gentlemen according to the English ac- 
cent, but they can play their parts 
better. ° 

What Englishman could portray the 
part of an American gentleman—a live, 
up-to-the-minute, _in-love-with-living, 
young American—better than Jack 
Barrymore or Douglas Fairbanks? 
They could give us a different kind of 
a character, but he wouldn’t be an 
American, and that’s what we want. 
The rest of the world might not call him 
a polished gentleman, but that’s what 
we call him, and lll stack him against 
any of the other breed from Adam up. 

What about actresses? Has England 
any Maude Adams, Ethel Barrymore, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, Blanche Bates, Julia Marlowe 
or Elsie Ferguson? Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell is an excellent actress, and 
so it’s too bad she isn’t an American. 

At the same time that we are being 
“reformed” and “uplifted” and given 
“New Stage” ideas by foreign pro- 
ducers and players, American plays are 
the greatest successes of the London 
season. It is a time when a play is put 
to the most severe of all tests. “Potash 
and Perlmutter’ has set London by 
the ears; “Peg o’ My Heart,” with 
Laurette Taylor, has broken records 
right and left. Elsie Janis and a num- 
ber of American stars are London’s 
favorites. Several of New York’s 
miusical successes are being sent abroad ; 
our melodramas are going across the 
pond in flocks; our farces are in de- 
mand; and worse and more of it, Wil- 
liam A. Brady is sending his produc- 
tion of “Life” to Drury Lane, for years 
and years and years the fountainhead 
of that sort of spectacular thriller. It 
seems to me that if there is any re- 
forming to be done, then London needs 
it. 

Yet all of this time, foreign pro- 
ducers and actors are flocking in upon 
us. If they come to entertain, we usu- 
ally go once and never again; but when 
they come to “uplift” us, we are highly 
delighted. 

This attitude of a certain percentage 
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of the American people shows a queer 
kink in our national ego—the only 
phase in which we show that we are 
either not sure of ourselves, or that we 
are a-quiver to be fooled. In every 
matter of commercial or business en- 
terprise, we are confident that we can 
excel: we admit it and glory in it and 
brag of it. But when it comes to a 
question of the arts—acting, paint- 
ing, writing or sculpture—we seem 
ashamed of our own breed. We yearn 
and sigh and cry to be uplifted. We 
never are, of course; but the imported 
article comes high and consequently 
should be extra fine. It is good sug- 
gestive material for the weak-minded, 
and it keeps a certain amount of money 
out of the European marriage mar- 
ket. Each is patronized by the same 
patriots. 

Good Lord, we don’t need uplifting! 
Our theater is ahead of those of every 
other nation on the globe. We lead the 
world in amusements. Take our 
American theaters and place them one 
by one beside European theaters. The 
comparison would show so far in our 
favor that the jury would not even 
leave the box. The same test applies 
to productions, to producers and to 
players. I go into a high fever when- 
ever some of our expatriated citizens 
exclaim otherwise. We can offer proof ; 
they can’t. 

There is this bugaboo of “European 
reputation” that haunts every vocal 
aspirant. Our impresarios are afraid 
to offer an American product for the 
simple reason that their patrons have 
somehow been bluffed into the belief 
that America can’t turn out good 
singers. And the public never will 
know how many times it has been 
fooled. I know of several cases where 
managers found good voices over here, 
sent the singers abroad, and then had 
them return immediately—with a 
splurge of publicity. Most of them 
never took one lesson abroad—but the 
press notices said they were coming 
direct from Paris, or Berlin or London, 
and the public was satisfied. 

During the years that I have been in 
the American theater, I have never seen 
an imported production that outshone 
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our best American productions. We 
get the best from abroad, of course, 
and we hear of the best. So it isn’t 
quite fair to compare them with the 
general run over here. This free-and- 
easy manner of comparison, however, 
seems to be the favorite indoor sport of 
some of our writers. I wish we could 
ship a lot of these fellows abroad and 
compel them to pass the remainder of 
their lives there. They would be sing- 
ing “Yankee Doodle” in about three 
weeks and talking about “the good old 
wo. A.” 

I am a fairly regular attendant at 
the theaters, and during this last year of 
“reform” and “New Stage,” I haven't 
seen anything we didn’t already know. 
That is, I haven’t seen anything new 
that will in any way influence the 
theater of the future. I have gazed on 
walls of rag-carpet scenery that made 
the stage look like a cubist delirium; I 
have seen stage lighting that no more 
resembled the hoped-for effect than I 
resemble William Howard Taft; I 
have read book-length programs telling 
what the play was all about; and I have 
seen acting that, unglorified by freak- 
ishness, wouldn’t get past in a Kokomo 
stock theater. 

My contention is that the purpose of 
the theater is to give entertainment. 
Attending some of these “New Stage” 
performances, I felt as if I were back 
on the stage at a rehearsal of a Sun- 
day-school charade. I. was constantly 
reminded that I was in the theater; and 
the scheme of things seemed to be to 
kill off all the illusions and make every- 
one miserable. Everything seemed a 
palpable effort to do something—a 
striving to be smart. It was as if your 
waiter stood behind you while you were 
eating a steak and reminded you that it 
was a part of acow. Your imagination 
might do the rest. 

Granville Barker says, I am told, 
that he doesn’t want a theater that 
makes money. I can’t believe that he 
was quoted correctly; he is too good a 
business man. For we all want to 
make money in our theaters, no matter 
how high our artistic ambition reaches ; 
and I feel that the more money we 
make, the better our theater is. 


WE offer enough productions each 
year so that the public may sift 
the good from the bad and be assured 
of a percentage of good performances. 
So far this year about one hundred and 
fifty productions have been put on for 
the first time in the theaters of New 
York. Of thesé, only about twenty 
have made any great amount of money. 
Out of this mass of plays, one or 
two have marked new epochs in the 
theater. “On Trial” presents an en- 
tirely novel angle of stagecraft. “The 
Show Shop” is a new wrinkle in farces. 
“It Pays to Advertise” opens a virgin 
field for the dramatist. “The Phantom 
Rival” was a dream play made possible 
by Leo Ditrichstein’s genius; “Marie- 
Odile,” Belasco’s second production, is 
a thrill-less, religious play without a 
climax, which simply tells a .sweet 
story: it is nothing but a nagrative. 
The success of certain plays and the 
failure of others throws a light on the 
question of whether a popular play is a 
good play. I have always contended 
that it is, and I shall continue so doing. 
I do not say that certain persons who 
represent themselves as being more or. 
less capable critics do not know a good 
play, but I do say that persons from one 
stratum of society cannot hope to fix 
on the merits of a play for all strata of 
society. That is what a play is for— 
for everybody. I hold that a play that 
has a longer and more successful run is 
a better play, as an all-round produc- 
tion, than one that pleases a certain 
part of the public and therefore has 
only a short run. The final and vital 
criticism lies in a play’s general popu- 
larity. 


This season, 


two  play-criticising 
organizations operated in New York. 


One was the Drama League of 
America, with members all over the 
country; the- other was the Drama 
Society of New York. Each sent large 
committees to one of the opening per- 
formances of each play. These com- 
mittees, composed of college professors, 
lecturers, journalists, clubwomen, 
physicians, lawyers and business men, 
reported on the plays to the members 
of their organizations. They gave two 
verdicts—good or bad. The Drama 
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aw 
mittee. merely 

approved or 

the Drama So- 

ciety pledged its 

tend plays 

that its 

commit - 

tee reported favor- 

Out of about one 
hundred and forty dra- 
do not consider musical 
productions,—t hese tw ° 
together twenty-two plays. 

The two committees agreed 

“The Phantom Rival.” 

“Pygmalion.” 

“Mary Goes First.” 

“Outcast.” 

Among other plays that were recom- 
mended, were “The Hawk,” “The 
Elder Son,” and “Children of Earth,” 
by the Drama League, and “Twelfth 
“Polygamy,” “Inside the Lines,” “He 
Comes. Up. Smiling,” and “Alice in 

Now, in distinction, here is a list of 
the plays that have had the longest and 
York this season: 

“On Trial.” 


League - com- 

disapproved; 

members to at- 

play - going 

ably upon. 

matic plays,—the leagues 

committees recommended al- 

upon only six. These were: 
“Androcles and the Lion.” 
‘*Marie-Odile.” 

Battle Cry,” “My Lady’s Dress,” “The 

Night,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 

Wonderland,” by the Drama Society. 

possibly. most profitable runs in New 
“It Pays to Advertise.” 





“Under 
Cover.” 
“The Song 
of Songs.” 
‘*T win 
Beds.” 
‘*Daddy 

Long-legs.” 

“A Pair of Silk 
Stockings.” 

None of these plays, 
you will note, were ap- 
proved by both of the 
play-going and play- 

criticising organizations. 
All of them are playing 
on Broadway at the present 
time, but not one of the six 
approved by the two organi- 
zations is, although many of 
them—most of them, in fact, 
—commenced their runs 
't| long after those I have 
named as_ successes, and 
which still continue running 

on Broadway. 

I point out these facts to prove that 
the final test of a play’s merit is, after 
all, in popular approval or disapprov al. 
I insist that the public knows when a 
play is good and when it is bad, and that 
the theater’s patronage shows more than 
anything else the value of the play. It 
isn’t my purpose to pick a fight with 
cither of these two organizations, but 
I do say that, highbrow or lowbrow, the 
producer who puts on plays that please 
the great mass :of. the people is doing 
more good for his art than ten pro- 
ducers who poke buncombe down the 
public’s throat in the guise of “reform” 

r “uplift.” 

Our theater is to entertain. And 

that’s all it is for. 
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Edwin Booth 





HE grim Cardinal started from 
fy his senile, crouching attitude, 
and wheeled to face the vil- 
lainous Count Baradas, who was seek- 
ing to kidnap poor Julie de Mauprat. 
The audience sat breathless, awaiting 
the thrill of the great “curse scene.” 
The play was “Richelieu.” The star 
was Junius Brutus Booth, lately arrived 
from England. The time was 1821; the 
place was Richmond, Virginia. 
Richelieu, drawing himself to his full 
height, glanced with infinite pity at 
Julie, who clung, weeping, to his neck; 
then in steely rage at Baradas and his 














ruffans. And, deep voiced, he de- 
claimed: 
Then wake the power that in the Age 
of Iron 


Burst forth to curb the high and raise 
the low! 
Mark where she stands! 
form I draw 
The awful circle of—of— 
The thundrous declamation suddenly 
merged into a shrill whistle. The 
whistle resolved itself into the classic 
air, “Turkey in the Straw.” Seizing 


Around her 
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The 


Four Booths 


Editor’s Note: This is the second 
of a series of articles in which THE 
GREEN Book ts endeavoring to present 
the famous characters of the Theater's 
history in a manner in which they will 
be made to breathe and live. 

All of the characters introduced in 
this series will be those you have heard 
about or read about; but these articles 
will attempt to remove history's gloss, 
and to show them in real-life fashion. 

Here you are introduced to “The 
Four Booths’—the father and his three 
sons. You meet Junius Brutus Booth, 
the sire, m all of his eccentricities, 
bibulous and otherwise; and each of 
the sons on a level of vanities, foibles, 
weaknesses and greatnesses. 


the wondering Julie around the waist, 
Richelieu tucked up his scarlet robes 
and jigged off the stage with her, to the 
accompaniment of his own whistling. 

It was by such merry interpolations 
as these that the father of the Booths 
was wont to enliven the desert wastes 
of classic drama. No, he wasn’t crazy 
—just drunk! Frequently drunk! 
Eccentrically drunk! And, drunk or 
sober, one of the greatest actors of all 
times. 


UNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH was the 

son of a London lawyer and a dis- 
tant cousin of John Wilkes, the Social- 
ist agitator. Against his parents’ 
wishes, he went on the stage. There 
he scored a success, against heavy odds, 
won the enmity of Edmund Kean, who 
was the darling of the English play- 
goers, and, in disgust, emigrated to 
America. Here, audiences took him at 
once and forever to their hearts. 

He was short, spare, muscular, 
dark-haired, blue-eyed and with the 
head and face of an antique cameo. 
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Also, he was bandy-legged, an affliction 
on which he was morbidly touchy. In 
Norfolk, a galleryite yelled at him: 

“Lord! What legs to stop a pig with, 
at the end of a lane!” 

It broke up the show, Booth thunder- 
ing denunciations at the interrupter 
until the curtain was hastily rung 
down. 

One of Booth’s great roles was King 
Lear. Before he left England, he re- 
vived the play, which—because King 
George III was crazy, and because 
“Lear” also depicted a mad king—had 
not been staged before in thirty years. 
He was a realist of the realists, not 
only through his wondrous art, but be- 
cause, by some mental phase, he actually 
became, for the time, the character he 
was playing. 

Everyone remembers the tale of his 
duel in “Richard III” when, becoming 
half blind with rage at his mimic foe, 
he chased the supposedly victorious 
Harry of Richmond over the footlights, 
up the aisle and out into the street. 
Also, with the tale of the time he 
played Mortimer in “The Iron Chest’’ 
with such murderous realism as to 
cause the actor who was playing oppo- 
site him to fall into a faint of terror. 

He went still further in clothing him- 
self in his rdles. Edwin Booth, fore- 
most of his three actor-sons, writes: 

If Othello was billed for the evening, 

he would wear a crescent scarfpin or, 

disregarding the fact that the Moor was 
a Christian, would mumble maxims of the 


Koran. If Shylock was to be his part at 
night, he would be a Jew all day. 



























Junius Brutus Booth 


Once he actually played Shylock in 
Hebrew (being proficient in no less 
than seven languages) ; and always he 
played it with a true Hebrew tinge that 
no other actor has been able to match, 
—perhaps because (according to au- 
thority that seems unquestioned) he 
came of a race of Portuguese Jews, the 
family name originally being “Beth.” 

From one end of the United States to 
another, Booth toured—from Charles- 
ton to Buffalo, from Boston to San 
Francisco. And everywhere he was 
acclaimed the foremost actor of his day. 
Everywhere, too, his occasional twist of 
brain, and more than occasional drink- 
ing bouts, led him to the wildest eccen- 
tricities. 

Clad, and made up, as Hamlet or as 
Richard III, he would gallop madly all 
night through streets and forests, until 
his horse fell from exhaustion. Locked 
in a hotel cupboard, to keep him sober 
for the evening’s performance, he stag- 
gered out, at the appointed time, reel- 
ing drunk. He had, in the interim, 
thrust a rolled-up dollar bill through the 
cupboard’s keyhole. A bellvoy had, in 
exchange, brought him a pint glass of 
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whisky, which Booth drank through 
the keyhole, by means of a straw. 

In Charleston, one night, he found 
himself in a tavern, which he mistook 
for a stage. He imagined himself 
Othello, and decided that a husky-look- 
ing man at the same table was Jago. 
Othello seized the impromptu Jago by 
the throat, mouthing Othello’s famed 
line: 


Villain, be sure you prove my love is 
wanton! 


Iago chanced to be named Flynn— 
Dennis Flynn. And the Flynns are 
sprung from an island race whose 
scions do not like to be seized by the 
throat. When the bystanders finally 
succeeded in prying the Emerald Isle 
Jago loose from his victim, Booth’s 
classic face was disfigured for life by 
a broken nose. 

When Booth was playing an engage- 
ment in Baltimore (during which, by 
the way, he _ acted Cassius 
brilliantly for three #& acts, 
and in the fourth at- tempt- 
ed to dance the can- 3% can), 
he collected th e gif bodies 


\ 


en pi- 
eons, 

killed in a 

pigeon - shoot 

(he was a vege- 

tarian and a lover | 

of all animals and 

birds), brought them to 

a local clergyman and 

gravely asked him to read 


Nw 


the burial service over them. When 
the horrified clergyman refused, Booth 
bent his own head and, kneeling beside 
the slain birds, repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

And he repeated it with such tender- 
ness, such magnetic eloquence, such 
unearthly beauty of diction, that his 
hearers one and all broke down and 
sobbed like little children. (Edgar 
Allan Poe is said to have shared with 
the actor this power of evoking tears 
by his rendition of the Lord’s Prayer.) 

Booth was far better born and far 
better educated than was the average 
actor of his day. A lawyer’s son, he 
was also an Eton graduate. In youth 
he had had a try at art, literature and 
law, in England, and failed at all three. 
He had served for a time, too, as a 
midshipman in the Royal Navy—leav- 
ing the service just before his ship went 
down with all on board. 

Much as his education had profited 
him, he would not allow any of his ten 
children to learn more than an ordinary 
grammar-school course could teach 
them. 

His generosity to those in need was 
limitless. It was said of him that he 
gave away money as fast or faster than 
he earned ‘it. At Louisville he paid for 

the defense of a notorious 
horse-thief and . murderer 
named Lovett, whom he 
believed to be unjustly 
accused. But nothing 
could save Lovett, 

= and he was duly. 

Beee hanged, leaving 

S> his skull to his 

2 benefactor. 
This skull, be- 
queathed in 

turn to Edwin 

300th, was 

always used 

* by him in 

* the grave- 

yard scene 

5 “Hamlet.” 

You may have 

seen it. If you 

are old enough to 
remember seeing 

E-dwin Booth’s 
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performance of “Hamlet,” you certainly 


“Mental stress and heavy drinking 


at last wrecked Junius Brutus Booth. 
His mind began to give way. On 
- the way back from a European tour in 
1836, he tried to throw himself into 
the ocean, ex- py $  plain- 
ing afterward  @yetiam that 
he had » = ie 
merely been Wig pe See. ee 
. AD F a Ww 

attempting to 2yrG@ } ’ 
carry a mes- ¢ 
SHee: te: a 


e partly recov- 


ered, toured Cal- 
ifornia with his 
son Edwin, in 
the spring of 
(852, and 
died soon 
a fter | ici 
hoe his 
ae” =6tlurn, on 
Wee NA board a 
. steamboat 
bound for Cincin- 
nati. His last words 
were a shriek of: 
“Pray! Pray! 
PRAY!” 
News of his 
death threw the i 


PO, 


ry 


+7, 


€ 
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One of Junius Brutus # 
Booth’s great réles was 
King Lear. He was a 
realist of the realists. . . . 

he actually became, for 

the time, the character 

he was playing. 


typed speech. 


whole theatergoing world into grief. 
Rufus Choate, on hearing of it, cried: 

“There are no more actors left!” 

It was a plaint which has regularly 
and promptly followed the death of 
every famous classical actor, probably, . 
since the first Greek Theater was built 
on the hillside west of Athens, or per- 
haps still farther back. It is a stereo- 
I heard it when Edwin 
+» Booth and Mansfield and Irving 

ee died. 

be Booth’s birth was Eng- 
lish, but his success was 
American. Yet 
. soon after his ar- 
rival in this 
We, country, 

ty > . 
during a 
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lars a year, thinking his stage career 
was doomed to failure. He was dis- 
suaded~ by his friends, and dragged 
away back to the stage almost by main 
force. 

Peace to his tortwred, genius-goaded 
soul! Whenever I recall Junius Brutus 
Booth, I recall also a handful of words 
from a sermon I once heard an old 
country preacher deliver, up at Pomp- 
ton, New Jersey. The theme of the 
discourse was the Biblical character 
“out of whom were cast seven devils.” 

“Brethren,” said the exhorter, “the 
average man’s puny soul scarce has 
space in it for one very undersized 
devil, to say nothing of seven. There 
is something sublime about a nature 
ihat is big enough to harbor seven 
devils!” 

I think Booth’s soul held a whole 
battalion of them—and perhaps a coop- 
ful of angels too. 


UNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH had ten 

children, as I think I said. Several 
of them died in infancy. Their deaths 
(coupled with his marital troubles, on 
which it is not necessary to dwell) 
did much to increase their father’s 
eccentricity. 

Three of his surviving sons went on 
the stage—against the elder Booth’s 
bitter opposition; yet all three succes- 
sively were in his own companies and 
drilled by him. Oddly enough, all three 
made their début in the same role in the 
same play in which their father was 
‘starring. The play was “Richard III.” 
The debutant role was Tressel, a small 
but rather showy part. 

Of the three actor sons,—Junius 
Brutus, Jr., John Wilkes, and Edwin 
Thomas,—the first two named need not 
take up overmuch of our time. I shall 
not bore you with any lengthy talk 
about them, because the first won but 
temporary fame, and because the 
second won eternal infamy. So be 
patient with me, and I'll dispose of 
them as briefly and as interestingly as 
I know how. 

Junius Brutus Booth, Jr., was the 
eldest of the three. He was born in 
Charleston in 1821. This was during 
the same Southern tour which his 


father enlivened, at Richmond, by turn- 
ing the “Richelieu” curse scene into a 
jig. And it was a few days after the 
child’s birth that his father, while cele- 
brating the event, met Mr. Dennis 
Flynn and mistook him for Jago. 

“Junie,” as his actor associates called 
him, was strikingly like his father in 
looks, but larger and heavier. There, 
however, all resemblance ceased. His 
acting was little above mediocre. He 
had not one shred of the parental fire 
and genius; and he owed his success 
chiefly to the fact that he was the son 
and namesake of the immortal Junius 
Brutus Booth. Also (from his father’s 
martinet training, and his own powers 
of imitation) he had acquired a cer- 
tain technique and set of second-gen-- 
eration mannerisms and stage tricks 
that lifted him out of the common- 
place—but not very far out of it. 

After scoring some slight successes 
at such playhouses as the Bowery 
Theater in New York and the old 
National in Boston, Junius hit on a 
scheme for capitalizing the parental 
fame in the far West. It was in 1851. 
The California gold rush was still on. 
Even among the tough Forty-niners 
the name of Booth was magic. The 
father himself was planning to go 
thither on tour, the next year. “Junie” 
forestalled him. He made a California 
tour on his own account. And he raked 
in gold-dust by the pailful. 

Money was held as lightly as was 
life itself, on, the Coast in those days. 
And the miners paid unbelievable prices 
—paid them willingly and eagerly—to 
see Hamlet torn to tatters by the name- 
son of the peerless Junius Brutus 
Booth. It was a bonanza that the 
mediocre thunder-stealer struck. 

When the father came West in 1852. 
he found his son installed as co-man- 
ager of the ramshackle “San Francisco 
Hall,” and there Junie played Jago to 
his father’s Othello. 

After his father’s death, the son 
toured the East, with varying success. 
In 1864, he and his brothers, Edwin 
and Wilkes, played together in “Julius 
Cesar” at Niblo’s Garden. Edwin was 
the Brutus, Wilkes the Antony, and 
Junius the Cassius. 
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Less than a year later, when the 
country was athrill with horror over 
the murder of Lincoln by Wilkes 
Booth, the worthy Junius hit on an 
asinine idea that the crime of his 
brother would prove a splendid adver- 
tisement. So, while Edwin retired at 
once from the stage on learning of the 
murder, Junius insisted on continuing 
his own dramatic career. A blast of 
public opinion, and more than one 
threat of lynching, drove 
him scurrying into hasty 
retirement after a single 
performance. The nation 
was in no mood just then 
to pay for the privilege of 
seeing anyone who bore the 
name of Booth— except 
dangling from a gallows 
tree. 

Junie’s only notable 
stage feat thereafter was 
when, in 1873, he leased 
Booth’s Theater and 
revived Shakespeare’s 
“King John,” playing the 
name-part, with Agnes, 
his wife, as Constance, 
and John McCullough as 
Faulconbridge. He also 
Locked in a hotel cupboard, to keep 
him sober for the evening’s per- 
formance, he (Junius Brutus  , 

Booth) staggered out, at the ap- ; 
pointed time, reeling drunk. : 
He had, in the interim, thrust 

a rolled-up dollar bill through 

the cupboard’s keyhole. 

bellboy had, in exchange, 
brought him a pint glass of 
whisky, which Booth 

drank through the 

keyhole, by 


means of a 


played Antony to his wife’s Cleopatra 
in a spectacular production at Niblo’s. 
For nearly twenty years aftersher hus- 
band’s death in 1883, Agnes Booth 


remained on the stage, a far better 


artist, by the way, than ever was 
“Junie” Booth. 


ILKES BOOTH (named for his 
father’s distant cousin, John 
Jilkes, the English 


agitator, 


who was co-name- 

sake, with Barre, by the way, 

of the city of Wilkesbarre) was the 
youigest, handsomest, most  super- 
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ficially brilliant of the three Booth 
brothers. And, more than either of the 
others, he inherited their father’s queer 
twist of brain—a twist that in Wilkes’ 
ease took a murderous turn. 

Magnetic, fascinating, popular with 
men, adored by women, an actor 
who showed fully as much youthful 
promise as did Edwin himself, he had 
much to lose. And he lost it all. 

Wilkes Booth was born at his 
father’s Maryland home near Balti- 
more, in 1839. Before he was out of 
his ’teens he was one of the best of the 
young American actors. For a time he 
was a member. of the renowned old 
Arch Street Theater Company in Phila- 
delphia; he starred in New York and 
elsewhere, was a co-star with his two 
brothers and made his last appearance 
in “The Apostate” at a benefit tendered 
to John McCullough. 

How and why he was drawn into the 
Lincoln murder-plot does not concern 
this story; nor does the oft-printed 
statement that among his papers was 
found a letter in cipher, whose “key” 
was later discovered among Jefferson 
Davis’ captured belongings. This is a 
story of the stage, not of the defunct 
Confederacy, nor of political assassina- 
tions. 

Nearly everyone remembers that 
Wilkes Booth made his way into the 
Presidential box at Ford’s Theater, 
Washington, on- Good Friday night, 
1865, during Laura Keene’s production 
of “Our American Cousin,” shot Lin- 
coln, vaulted to the stage, bawled Vir- 
ginia’s hectic motto of “Sic Semper 
Tyrannis!” escaped with a broken leg, 
and was (supposedly) shot some weeks 
later by Boston Corbett. 

There is no need for further rehashal 
of the old tragedy; nor of more than 
touching upon the rumor that Wilkes 
Booth was never captured or killed, 
but that he made safe his flight—broken 
leg and all—and found refuge in Rich- 
nond, where for years he posed as “The 
Rev. Mr. Armstrong.” 

As a child, in Richmond, I often saw 
“Mr. Armstrong.” He was lame, and 


he bore an almost uncanny resemblance 
to the Booths. Also, it is on record that 
Armstrong later moved to Atlanta, and 
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that Edwin Booth, during a visit to 
that city, called on him and was 
closeted with him behind barred doors 
for more than three hours. However, 
Armstrong may or may not have been 
Wilkes Booth. There has always been 
a mystery about the actor’s fate, and 
there always will be. It is a mystery 
which far cleverer men than myself 
have failed to solve. , 

This brings us to the latest and 
greatest of the four Booths. 


E was named “Edwin,” in honor of 

Edwin Forrest, and “Thomas” 
(which he later dropped) for Thomas 
Flynn, an actor friend of his father’s— 
not to be confused for an instant with 
the nose-breaking Jago Flynn of 
Charleston. 

Edwin Thomas Booth, seventh of -the 
ten Booth children, was born on the 
Maryland estate, during a wild meteor- 
storm, on the night of November 13, 
1838. He was the most intellectual of 
the ten, and he entreated his father to 
send him to Eton for a classical educa- 
tion. His father refused, and ordered 
him to learn the trade of cabinet-maker. 
The boy rebelled. As a compromise, he 
went on the stage. Nearly thirty years 
afterward, in a letter to his daughter, 
Edwina, Booth wrote: 


When I was at Eton, my Greek and 
Latin were of such a superior quality 
that had it not been for an unforeseen 
accident I should have carried off all the 
honors. The accident lay in this: I 
never went to school there, except in 
dreams. I have suffered much from the 
lack of that which my father could 
easily have given me in youth, and which 
he himself possessed. 


Like his two stage brothers, Edwin 
made his début as Tressel to Junius 
Brutus Booth’s “Richard III.” When 
he had dressed for the part, his father 
looked him over and then demanded: 

“Who was Tressel?” 

“A messenger from the battlefield,” 
answered the puzzled Edwin. 

“How had he come from the battle- 
field? In a hansom cab, or by rail- 
road?” queried the elder Booth. 

“He had come on horseback, of 
course,” said the son. 




















During a time when Junius Booth, the father, was dead broke, he 
a position as a lighthouse keeper at three hundred 
dollars a year, thinking his stage career was doomed to failure, 


had accepted 


“Then why aren't 
spurs ?” snapped Booth. 

Edwin said later that this one lesson 
in the detail of costuming served him 
always henceforth, as a text. And from 
it he dated the tireless care for detail 
and for accuracy that marked his 
future productions. 

He was closer to his eccentric father 
than were any of the others, and playéd 
longer in the Booth companies. From 
sixteen to eighteen, he was constantly 
under his father’s coaching. And at 
eighteen, the hard training bore its first 
fruits. The company was in Boston. 
The evening’s play was “Richard III.” 
Junius Brutus Booth was ill—or drunk 
—or (according to one account) wanted 
to see how his son would act in an 
emergency. So, at the last moment he 
refused to go on, and ordered Edwin to 
take his place in the title role. 

The eighteen-year-old boy proceeded 
to give one of the finest performances 
of “Richard III” in the annals of the 
Boston stage. Even as Junius Brutus 


you wearing 
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Booth had won his own first 
fame, as a youth, through 
playing Richard II] during a 
sudden illness of Edmund 
Kean, so Edwin Booth sprang 
into the limelight in a single 
night, by like methods. 

Next year he went with his 
father to California, staying 
in the West, on his own ac- 
count, for several years after 
the elder Booth’s return and 
death. That Western sojourn 
was a heart-breaker. It embod- 
ied all the barnstorming experi- 


ences ever found in a comic 
paper. 
More than once the show 


went broke and, luggage left 
e behind, Booth’s company had to 
me trudge afoot to the next stand. 
Oftener, on crowbait horses that 
= could be hired cheap, Booth and 
‘i his band of hungry players 
would ride from one town or 
camp to another. 

Sometimes audiences refused 
to swallow Shakespeare. Then, 
in “blackface,” Booth would star 
in a minstrel show, acting as 
end-man and dancing breakdowns. 
Once he gave the first half of “Mer- 
chant of Venice” as Shakespeare wrote 
it, and altered the last half to suit his 
gold-camp audience, making Shylock 
release Antonio from his flesh-bond on 
payment of “two coon dogs, a Kentucky 
rifle and a keg of whisky.” The play 
ended with a barn dance. 

Several fires occurred in Western 
theaters where Booth was playing. 
People said his was a “hoodoo show,” 
and they stayed away. Altogether, 
those Western years were lean and 
miserable. Yet during them Booth had 
added Hamlet and Iago and Richelieu 
to his repertory, and had gleaned an 
experience that was to serve him well. 

By way of the: South, Booth came 
back to New York, where he played a 
successful engagement in 1860. Suc- 
cess was sweet to the man who for so 
long had forgotten its taste. In the 
same year he married his leading lady, 
Mary Devlin. She died while she was 


still in the full charm of her youth. 
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Charlotte Cushman, then at her - was gained when he acted with Irving. 
zenith, engaged Booth as co-star. And Indeed, it. was due to Irving’s kind- 
together they made a tour that old nesses alone that Booth’s second |Lon- 
theatergoers still talk about. Miss don engagement was not a failure. He 
Cushman was of tremendous use in and Irving played “Othello” at the 
coaching Booth and in bringing out Lyceum, alternating in the roles of the 
the best in his work. She was, also, Moor and of Iago. 
entirely merciless in her criticism of By 1864, Booth reached 
him. On one occasion, for in- the first crest of his Ameri- 
stance, at rehearsal, she an- can popularity, and played 
nounced to the company: “Hamlet” for one hundred 

“Judging from Mr. consecutive nights in New 
Booth’s rehearsal of Mac- York City. It was 
beth, he must have in mind through benefit per- 
a polished and very in- formances given by 
tellectual conception of Booth in 1864 that 
the character. But I money was raised to 
wish he would remem- erect the Shake- 
ber that Macbeth is speare statue that 
the grandfather of all still stands in Cen- 
Bowery villains.” tral Park. It.is a 

Booth waste of words to 






























went say that the acting 
thence which raised the 
to Eng- statue-fund was a 
land, million times more ar- 


tistic than is the 
object for which it 
was raised. 

When Lincoln 
was shot, Booth at 
once left the 
stage, horror- 
stricken, 
crushed by 
shame = and 
grief. Nor 
would he re- 


moderate 
hit. Critics 
there sneered at his 4 
methods as old-fash- g 
ioned, and the London, ¥ 
public received him g 
frostily. Indeed, even ¢ 




















on his later English _ turn to it 
tour, Booth ( 47 for a long 
was not 4), he \ time — not 
a success 0 until the wishes of the 


in Lon- . ees on, | whole nation forced 
tee: \ a - him back into the lime- 
The 0 ae light. His return was 
an ovation. 





prov - \ 
inces, * A a Yet no less than 
Man- “-- three times did 


chester, Liverpool, ‘The — ee Stee Lincoln -avenging 

Birmingham, Leeds, erty Gat — | ‘aap cranks in his au- 
: ° Tru was ul-—or arunk ~~ or 4 - m 

etc., hailed him as a Ceatouling to ade ened Weikek te tet toe diences try to 

genius, and thronged his son would act in an emergency. So at the murder him. 

the houses at all his lest moment he refused to go on, and ordered It was a new 


Edwin to take his place in the title role. The 
performances. edaeescoull Gereamiicied os minennil te Booth, face and 


But in London his finest performances of “Richard III” in the annals mind tinged by a 
only real popularity of the Boston stage. black and_ inefface- 
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able melancholy. A succession of sor- big premium. He was the stage’s un- 
rows and shocks had left permanent disputed king. 
mark on him. Lincoln’s murder -q 4 The “fire hoodoo” followed Booth 







































was the climax. we to New York. On January 26, 1867, 
Of old, when in a jolly crowd jel the Winter Garden, where he was 
or when indulgin~ the Booth J playing in Payne’s “Fall of Tarquin,” 
family love for b ‘ed joy, he vam burned to the ground. And Booth 
had been inimite y funny. pe decided to put into action a long- 
More than one living actor dreamed plan of his own—to give 
will remember, for instance. New York a theater where classic 
the night he emerged from drama should be acted amid 
the cellar of a Broadway hotel. perfect settings, and by the 
a coal-scuttle on his head, a foremost players of the 
sheet-iron “blower” for a age—a veritable Temple 
shield and a poker for a of Art. 
sword, and thundered the Ground was 
“Breach” oration from bought on the 
“Henry V,” with in- southwest corner 
terpolations of his of Twenty-third 
own. Street and Sixth 
But that time was Avenue; and 
forever past. The there Booth’s 
youthful days spent in Theater was 
ceaseless anxiety over built. James 
his reckless father, the. H. Hackett, 
racking Western experi- the comedian— 
ences, the English failure, @%} father of J. K. 
the death of the lovely [Pp Hackett — laid 
young wife he adored, his the cornerstone. 
brother’s hideous deed-— ; “Romeo and Ju- 
all had combined to : liet” was chosen 
make him the sad, as the play 
taciturn man wherewith to open 
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ost 


he there- the theater on Feb. 
after re- 3, 1869, though 
mained. Pa Romeo was never 
But . one of Booth’s 
from out ,” very best parts. 
the fires, 4. The Juliet was 
his won- Mary McVicker, 


with whom 
Booth had fal- 
len in love, dur- 
ing a Chicago 
engage- 
ment, and 
whom, four 
months later, he 
married. (Her 
chronic invalid- 
ism added a new 
tion of his phase to Booth’s burden of mel- 
genius. In the late ’80’s I have ancholy. ) 
seen him play to a half-filled house. A golden age of drama seemed to 
But in the late ’60’s and the ’70’s, every dawn with the opening of Booth’s 
house was jammed, and seats sold ata Theater. The lavishness of the produc- 


drous art 
shone with 
a_ brighter, - 
purer flame. 
He had now 
no equal on © 
the American 
stage. A na- ™ 
tion was at 
his feet in 


utter adula- Edwin Booth as Jago. 
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tions (they would be called pitiful 
makeshifts in this day) made New 
York gasp. The greatest actors in 
America played there when Booth him- 
self was on tour. 

Hackett (the elder, of course), Joe 
Jefferson, Mrs. Waller, Lotta, Char- 
lotte Cushman, E. L. Davenport, the 
peerless comedian, John E. Owens 
(who used to scold his audiences, a la 
Mansfield, in curtain speeches), John 
McCullough, Dion Boucicault, Adelaide 
Neilson, Lawrence Barret and many 
another first-magnitude star blazed in 
the new playhouse. 

Inside of five years, Booth’s Theater 
bankrupted its owner. More than one 
million dollars had been spent and lost. 
Jarret and Palmer took over the house. 
And Booth went on tour to pay his 
debts and recoup his losses. He suc- 
ceeded, past his wildest dreams. 

A single Western trip netted him six 
hundred thousand dollars. The profits 
from San Francisco alone were ninety- 
six thousand dollars—a mighty change 
since his “blackface” and barnstorming 
days there. In some Southern and 
Western capitals the State Legislatures 
altered their session-hours so as not 
to miss a Booth performance. 

His debts wiped out and his fortune 
re-established, Booth continued, for the 
rest of his life, to play on the road, 
with only brief stops at New York. 
He is said to have garnered nearly two 
million dollars from his acting, during 
that latter period. 

Part of this time he starred alone, 
part of the time with Ristori, Modjeska, 
Barret and others. Barret—a_schol- 
arly, conscientious actor with more 
intellect than fire—was his last starring 
partner. 

Several partial strokes of paralysis 
followed one another in somewhat 
quick succession ; aphasia set in; and in 
1891, Booth left the stage, his last ap- 
pearance being at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on April 4 of that year. 
Some years earlier he had founded the 
Players Club. And for the rest of his 
life he divided his time between his be- 
leved club and his home at Cos Cob, 
Conn., dying at the latter place in June, 


1893. 





“I cannot grieve at death,” he said, 
in a lucid interval just before the end. 
“To me it seems the greatest boon the 
Almighty has granted us.” 

I was lucky enough, as a young fel- 
low, to see Booth in nearly all his best 
roles. Their memory is to-day clearer 
to me than the work of any other actor 
—ineluding Irving and Salvini. 

It was the man’s voice, to my mind, 
that held his greatest charm. That 
voice was music. One forgot to listen 
to the words themselves, just as one 
does not try to grasp the words of a 
Caruso aria. Nor were the actual 
words needful to the sense of Booth’s 
speeches. The wonderful voice told the 
story. This is not gush, but simple 
truth, as anyone who remembers Booth 
will testify. 

Whether in the infinitely tender 
“closet scene” between Hamlet and the 
Queen, or in the thunders of the 
Richelieu curse, the voice expressed 
every shade of emotion as never before 
nor since have I heard them expressed. 
And, withal, the voice was music. 


BootH was of medium stature, and 
of slender but athletic build. He 
had a great mane of hair—once black, 
later iron gray—that was brushed back 
from his scholar-forehead. His face 
was cameo-like, as his father’s had 
been; and with luminous black eyes 
that could at will swim in unshed tears, 
or blaze like hot coals. 

There was a strange dignity and 
grace about his every gesture. In 
“Lear” he was a gigantic figure; in 
“The Fool’s Revenge,’ a very real 
dwarf. He seemed able to change 
stature as well as personality, at will. 
His face when, as Jago, he bent over 
the self-slain Othello, was a devil's. 
I remember a woman in the seat in 
front of me fainted at the sight of it. 
I didn’t blame her. 

I liked him best as Richelieu and as 
Hamlet. In the former, he “made up” 
in exact imitation of the great Cardi- 
nal’s portraits. As Hamlet, during 
later years, he took no pains whatever 
to conceal the appearance of age. The 
last time I saw him in the part (with 
Barret as Laertes), Booth presented the 




















melancholic prince as a_ gray-haired 
man with lined and wrinkled face, who 
not only looked much older, but was 
much older, than the King Claudius of 


Frank Mayo. None the less, he was 
sublime, and in ten minutes one forgot 
his age and fitted him into the picture 
without an effort. 
I have had the doubtful fortune 
to see every modern Hamlet of 
note, from Sarah Bernhardt 
(who gave no illusion what- 
ever of masculinity) to 
Beerbohm Tree, who gave 
the Prince a set of yellow 
whiskers and intro- 
&— duced non-Shake- 
Kt spearean byplay 






X 


More than one living actor 
will remember the night Edwin 
Booth emerged from the cellar me 
of a Broadway hotel, a coal- . 

scuttle on his head, a sheet-iron ‘ , 
“blower” for his shield and a as 
poker for a sword, and thun- 
dered out the “Breach”’ oration 
from “ Henry V,” with inter- 
polations of his own. 


«to liven the Ps 
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longer scenes. None of them approach 
Booth’s impersonation of Hamlet. 
Sothern’s is, in certain scenes, most 
nearly like it. Or to be a little more 
correct, it is least unlike it—for it must 
be said that there is little, enough 
resemblance. 

With Edwin Booth, apparently, died 
the Booth genius-fire. There are sev- 
eral of old Junius Brutus’ descendants 
in the theatrical world. —None has 
achieved great fame. The wonderful 
succession would seem to have perished 
with Edwin Booth. 
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fl 7 |ERNA TANNIGER woke at 
| VI midnight with her mind as 
I] clear as crystal. In rush- 
ing, tearing panorama, her young life 
unwound before her—past, present, 
future. And she sat up in her soft bed 
and burst out crying—childishly, with 
both fists in her eyes. 

In the morning, the first thing she 
did—after her carefully prepared bath, 
limbering exercises and exquisitely 
served breakfast of iced orange-juice, 
hot rice and milk, a crisp wafer of 
toast and a creamed egg—was to get 
Grant Whitman over the telephone. 

“Are you all right?” she asked him. 

“Sure.” His answer was surprised. 
“Why ?” 

“T had a dream last night.” 

“About me?” 

“Nobody else.” 

His pleased laughter rang over the 
wire. 

Her voice was provocative and gay. 
“Tt wasn’t such a fine dream, smarty!” 

“A nightmare?” 
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Mother, May 
r Igo Wet 
To Play? 


Asam SE RISGATL Yeo; 
MANCE OF VERNA 
TANNIGER, DANCER 


By Gertrude 
Brooke Hamilton 


Author of ‘It Takes Nerve,’ ‘Easy Terms,” etc. 


JAMES 


“Nothing else.” 

“Gee! A nightmare? I bet you had 
lobster after the show.” 

Her laugher leaped out. “A bowl of 
bread and milk. That’s my _ night- 
cap!” 

“Honestly? Every night?” 

“Honest to the Lord—every night.” 

“What a good old jailer your mother 
is! Sorry I was the lobster. Was I 
salad or a la Newburg in the night- 
mare?” 

“You tried to cut off my feet.” 

“IT did—what? Your feet?” 

“Uh-huh. All Broadway got after 
you. There was an awful gang— 
Mamma headed them! I screamed at 
you, ‘Run!’ And you tore. But 
Mamma got you, and Broadway jumped 
on you—!” 

“Whoop-la! Mamma outran me!” 

“Yes, and she got my feet back. And 
I put them on again, and they hurt. 
When I danced, it was like that fairy 
story of the mermaid who danced on 
knives.” 














“Poor kid!” 

“And they threw you into the Hud- 
son!” she shivered. “You made a loud 
splash. As you went down, the moon 
came out—and you looked at me and 
I looked at you. And everything stood 
still for a second.” 

“Whew! Some nightmare! And 
you bumped wide awake, to find a 
draught blowing on your precious toes! 
Tell that mother of yours to watch 
the windows. Say, will you take lunch 
with me?” 

“T wish I could.” 

“Can't your” 

“Oh, I’m too busy: a new dance. It’s 
called ‘Scarlet Tanniger’s Trot.’ I’m 
going to wear red feathers and wings. 
They’re going to run it into the cham- 
pagne scene to-night. Scott told 
Mamma I wasn’t working hard enough. 
And Delarue wrote up the new. trot 
for me. I want you to see it. It’s 
great!” 

“T'll drop in at the theater. The 
champagne scene?—that’s in the last 
_act, isn’t it? Wont you and your 
mother have supper with me, after- 
wards?” 

“Can't. 

“Not every night? 
ing.” 

““Nev—er! Hike ’round to my dress- 
ing-room, anyway.” 
“Thanks! Have your feet hidden.” 


Bread and milk!” 


You're fool- 


“Dare you to cut them off! 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by. To-night.” 

“To-night. Good-by.” She hung up 


the receiver with a little slam of glee. 

She ran through the spacious hotel 
suite to her bedroom, and _ lightly 
bounced up and down on her bed. Her 
curly yellow hair fell in a glinty cloud 
to her shoulders; her flower face 
bloomed with joy; her big, magnificent 
eyes glowed; she flung her slim arms 
wide and hugged herself. 

“T like that Grant Whitman,” she 
said aloud. “I like him like the 
dickens !” 

With a vague sigh, she piled up pil- 
lows and nestled among them. Her 
expression became drifting, pensive, 
and lost its native, naive intensity. 
Warm little baby smiles romped and 
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tumbled over her mobile features. Her 
hands loosely clasped her tapering, silk- 
clad ankles, and she laughed once or 
twice to herself—reviewing her tele- 
phone conversation with him. The tiny 
boudoir clock set with brilliants tick- 
tocked away the minutes. Outside, 
roared and rumbled the morning traffic 
of Broadway—a jumble of every sound 
under the sun, except perhaps the 
sounds of children calling and birds 
singing. It was as familiar as a lul- 
laby to Verna Tanniger. She rested 
her chin on her slim, up-drawn knees, 
and luxuriously drowsed. 


AN atmosphere of concentrated en- 
ergy pervaded the dressing-room 
of the seventeen-year-old dancing star, 
whose bright Manhattan triumph was 
but three-quarters of a season old. In 
a chair by the divan, a maid was pains- 
takingly spangling a pair of scarlet 
chiffon knickers. A charwoman was 
laboriously polishing the mirrors. An 
electrician was testing the horseshoe 
row of bulbs over the central dressing- 
table. Mrs. Tanniger was _ intently 
overhauling several costumes worn by 
Verna Tanniger in the three-act mu- 
sical fantasy, ““Thistledown, Dance 
With Me!” 
Mrs. Tanniger laid aside a floating, 
pale-blue confection in which a silk 
thread had broken in the hem. ‘Thread 
me a needle of azure blue, Hagar,” she 
told the maid. “When you’ve done 
spangling, get around to those loosened 
sandal-straps. Martha,’”—to the char- 
woman,—“there’s a blur on that look- 
ing-glass.” Mrs. Tanniger’s lynx eyes 
missed no detail of Martha’s wiping. 
A robust, close-mouthed woman, was 
Verna Tanniger’s mother, ,with a face 
that had a locked look, as if she had 
turned the key on it. Her hands, as 
they worked deftly over the delicate 
costume, were  noticeable—square, 
strenuous framework, stunted, alert 


fingers, and a thin wedding-ring buried 
on the marriage hand. She produced 
an impression of triumphant vigor. 
There was a rap-tap on the door- 
frame of the room. An important lit- 
tle man stood outside. with a big box 
in his arms. 


“Ze costume, ze Tanniger 
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Ecarlate,” he announced excitedly. “I 
deliver him myself, Madame!” 

Mrs. Tanniger had the bustling little 
costumér snap the stout twine on the 
box, unfold the layers of tinted tissue 
paper, and display the scant, graceful 
mantle of soft red feathers and gossa- 
mer chiffon in which Verna was to in- 
troduce her new dance in the cham- 
pagne scene that night. Mrs. Tanni- 
gers verdict was satisfactory. She 
signed for the costume; and she and 
Hagar hung it on the scarlet-padded 
hanger ready for it. 

To keep a star perfectly poised in its 
orbit requires eternal vigilance. After 
she had finished with the blue hem, 
Mrs. Tanniger compiled a short, com- 
prehensive shopping-list with Hagar. 
She left the key of the dressing-room 
with the trustworthy maid, and went 
from the Broadway theater over to 
Altman’s palatial store on Fifth 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Tanniger shopped sharply. 
After she had finished, she went back 
to Broadway. As she traversed the 
few blocks to her hotel, her glances 
were the keenest for the theaters and 
theatrical postings. She had a cautious 
side look for a certain grouping of 
photographs of young Iris Serene, a 
dancer featured in a production in a 
theater a block below the house pre- 
senting ‘“Thistledown, Dance With 
Me!” Iris and Verna had run neck- 
to-neck for several seasons. Verna 
was now a neck ahead. But Iris had 
lately caused something of a stir by 
originating the “Iris Prance.” And Iris 
had a better singing voice than Verna. 

In the lobby of her hotel, Mrs. Tan- 
niger stopped at the palm-decked en- 
trance to the café and ordered cold 
fowl, a pot of Ceylon tea and a Mo- 
nasco salad, to be served in the Tan- 
niger suite promptly at one. She 
stopped at the desk for the last mail. 
Verna Tanniger’s batch of letters was 
large. Her mother looked it over as 
she went up in the elevator. 

She entered the suite quietly. 

“That you, Mamma?” called Verna, 
from her pillows. 

“Yes, Verna. I matched the Span- 
ish lace at Altman’s.” 
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“Did you? How is it out?” 

“A cold wind. We'll use the limou- 
sine to-night. Did Jeanette come to 
manicure your hands and feet?” 

“I don’t know. The ’phone rang, 
but I didn’t answer.” 

“T’'ll call her up after lunch and have 
her come back.” Mrs. Tanniger came 
from her bedroom with Verna’s mail 
in her hand. She sat down by her 
daughter, and they opened, discussed 
and laughed over the letters together. 

A waiter with their luncheon-tray _ 
knocked on the outside door of the 
suite. Mrs. Tanniger saw to the set- 
ting up of the folding table, the laying 
of the ciotii and the disposal of the 
shining service. Verna came in to eat 
her lunch in a negligee. She ate with 
the noisy gayety of the innately Bo- 
hemian. 

“Mamma,” said Verna, “may I go 
to supper to-night with Grant. Whit- 
man?” 

“Not to-night,” said Mrs. Tanniger. 

“To-morrow night?” 

“We'll see, Verna.” 

“But I don’t want to go to-morrow 
night,” laughed Verna. “Oh, come on, 
Mamma! Let’s have some fun. I 
wont eat any—lobster.” 

“T should hope not,” said Mrs. Tan- 
niger. “The people who eat lobster 
don’t succeed. When did Whitman 
ask you, Verna?” 

“This morning.” 

“When ?” 

Verna threw a piece of French bread 
at her mother. “I was in my night- 
gown! It was over the telephone. 
Stung, old watchdog!” A little crust 
struck Mrs. Tanniger’s high nose, and 
bounced to the velvet rug. 

“Did you call Grant Whitman up, 
Verna?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“What about?” 

“A dream. Say, Mamma, I want to 
go to supper with him. I like him.” 

“Yes, he’s a nice boy,” admitted Mrs. 
Tanniger, pouring herself a second cup 
of tea. “But you’re doing your new 
dance to-night—you’ll be too tired.” 

“Too tired for Grant? Nev—er!” 
Verna’s blue eyes sparkled, and she 
hugged herself. 
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Mrs. Tanniger sugared her tea with 
a third lump. “He’s a nice, clean fel- 
low,” she admitted. “But you don’t 
want to give one man any more than 
any other man. Going to supper with 
Whitman would be doing too much 
for him. You want your following, 
and as many admirers as you can get— 
at a distance.” 

“Shucks!” commented Verna. 

“Sense,” supplemented her mother. 
“You'll get more out of your work 
than any man can give you. After 
you've made enough to be safe for the 
rest of your life, you can begin to look 
the men over. And we wont pick a 
young hospital doctor like Whitman.” 

Verna grimaced. “I should worry, 
I should care—I should kick out the 
millionaire! If I make money, what 
will I want with more?” 

“You never have enough,” said Mrs. 
Tanniger. 

Verna flipped a derisive toe at her 
parent. 

“You don’t know anything about it,” 
remarked Mrs. Tanniger. “I’ve always 
carried the pocketbook.” 

“Anyway, Grant Whitman’s no 
hobo,” said Verna. “His people are 
some bugs down in Georgetown.” 

“Bugs in Georgetown are gnats on 
Broadway, Verna.” 

“T don’t care. I like him. Mamma, 
‘deed honest to goodness, you’re getting 
to be a snob!” 

“No, I’m not, Verna. The only aim 
that’s sure fire is the slow, straight- 
at-the-target aim. It’s just as easy to 
miss at the last shot as at the first. 
It’s no time to look about, while we’re 
still on the firing-line. Remember, 
eight years ago you were a kid bum- 
ming around the country with your fa- 
ther and me in a construction-camp; 
only the Lord knows how I managed 
to hunt up dancing-teachers in nearly 
every town we struck, and scrape out 
enough to pay them!” 

Mrs. Tanniger regarded her porce- 
lain-pretty daughter with grim eyes. 

‘“I’m not forgetting when your father 
got caught in a derrick and was killed, 
and we were out in Nebraska with noth- 
ing but the hundred his company paid 
us,” she said briefly. “I took the risk 


and brought you to New York. I got 
you into cabaret work, and then on 
the stage. You haven’t had to butt 
around and buck up against things 
like girls without a mother have to. 
You’ve had to work like a dog, but 
you’ve kept fresh. And we’ve won out. 
But even stars have bullets to duck. 
We want to sit tight, and aim slow.” 


“TWILIGHT on the Palisades: tinted 

west, rainbow water, the cliffs. The 
glare and rush of the day gone, the 
electric falsity of the night yet to come; 
the exquisite, swift and yet lingering 
hour of twilight—when love finds it 
easiest to speak. 

Verna Tanniger and Grant Whitman 
were standing hand-in-hand looking at 
the other side of the river. Verna’s 
big car was at the street-curb, the chauf- 
feur an automaton at the inactive wheel. 
The seventeen-year-old dancing star 
was smiling, lips parted, eyes luminous; 
Grant Whitman was standing straight, 
with his head thrown back. He had 
just told Verna that he had loved her 
for weeks. And she had just whis- 
pered, “Have you?” 

“Will you marry me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Give up everything for me?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“T’m not rich, Verna.” 

“As if that mattered.” 

“You're famous, and I’m just an or- 
dinary fellow.” 

“As if that mattered.” 

“You darling!” 

She laughed softly. 

His hand devoured hers, as his lips 
might have taken her lips, had they 
been really alone. 

Warm, seft blood went surging over 
her face. She caught her under lip 
with her teeth, and let go of herself 
with a delicious sigh, blue eyes glim- 
mering and melting in the sacred dusk. 

“T can take care of you,” he said, 
“if you’re satisfied to be just a young 
doctor’s wife.” 

“5 am.” : 

“We can’t live in New York, 
Verna.” 

“Td live in Belgium, with you.” 

It was his turn to laugh, victoriously. 
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“T’ll soon be free of my hospital work, 
and ready to go into partnership with 
my doctor Dad,” he said. “We'll live 
at home. You'll like Mother and the 
girls—and the dear old place in George- 
town, the wide, uneven street full of 
trees, where you can get quiet any time 
of day or night. The double house 
on the terrace, plenty of ground, plenty 
of porch—the inside, big and cool, and 
run like clockwork. Mother’s some 
housekeeper! You'll sit around all day 
and stuff on the good things old Aunt 
Sally cooks. You wont have anything 
to do but dicker in and out, and some- 
times ride over to Washington and 
take in the shops ou F Street. You'll 
like it.” ° 

Her face was glowing. 
the life!” she agreed. 

“Mother knows all about you,” he 
eagerly told her. “I'll write her to- 
night that we’re engaged. She’ll ask 
you down for a visit. When does ‘This- 
tledown, Dance With Me!’ close?” 

“Next week.” 

“Can you visit my people then?” 

“Uh-huh. I’m awfully tired.” 

“Poor little kid! Gee, they work 
you! Why, little girl, you’ve never had 
half a whack at life! You don’t know 
anything about the sunny side.” 

“T’ve succeeded, Grant.” 

“Yes, you’ve succeeded—poor little 
tyke!” He suddenly squared his shoul- 
ders. “Now, see here, Verna, we want 
to get this straight. Your mother is 
going to butt out.” 

“Oh, I can’t get along without Mam- 
ma, Grant!” 

“Well, I mean that I’m going to have 
my wife to myself.” 

“Oh, Mamma wont mind. Mamma’s 
lovely, Grant. I can bring her ’round 
to the idea of my marrying you. Of 
course, it’ll bump her. Mamma’s one 
idea is to have me go on to the tip top. 
The crash’ll be awful. But, we should 
worry !” 

“We’re going to be happy, darling!” 

“Te.” 

“Together, all the rest of our lives! 
This darned old dancing stuff cut out.” 

“T owe a lot to my dancing, Grant.” 

“You're going to be my wife, honey. 
How does that sound?” 


‘oT Bat=:16 


“Funny.” 

“Fine!” 

“Oh, lovely-fine! Like a dream. 
Too good to happen. It scares me.” 
Her little hand caught his arm, clung 
to it. “The way you talk: about your 
wife. The sunny side. Georgetown. 
Nothing to do. Nobody for Mamma to 
be fighting off. Just’you, and nothing 
to do. I—I—lIt can’t come true.” 

“You bet it can!’ His hand was 
strong oyer hers. “Let’s go back. I’m 
going to tell your mother.” 

She turned pale. “Better let me man- 
age her. You’ll make her mad.” 

“T don’t care if I do.” 

“I care. Mamma’s sweet. Let me 
tell her, Grant. Don’t you come in.” 

“Yes, I will. I’m going to talk to 
your mother.” 

“Oh, Grant, please don’t!” 

“Then I wont, darling. You do the 
talking. But when you’re my wife—” 

“Oh—I love you!” she gasped with 
a little spurt of joy. “I love you like 
the dickens!” She flew ahead of him 
with her light step, back to her car. 

The flight in the car along Riverside, 
through Seventy-second and down 
Broadway, was deliriously happy. Her 
face lifted to be kissed was the sweet- 
est thing in the world. He wanted still 
to come in, but she would not let him. 
She perversely ran into her hotel 
alone. 

She found her mother deep in the 
theatrical sections of the Sunday pa- 
pers. “Mamma,” she said, standing 
still in the center of the overfurnished, 
overgilded suite-parlor, “I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you.” 

Mrs. Tanniger looked up from the 
papers with an absorbed furrow be- 
tween her brows. “Somebody’s been 
doing good press work for Iris Serene, 
Verna,” she said. 

“Mamma,” said Verna gayly, “I want 
to get married.” She careened around 
the newspaper-littered room without 
gravity. “Oh, Mamma, I want to get 
married! married! married!” 

“Mrs. Tanniger regarded her flying 
daughter with level eyes. “Lots of us 
want lots of things,’ she commented 
dryly. 

“Mamma, his mother’s going to ask 
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me to visit down in Georgetown!” 
trilled Verna, twirling on her popular 
toes. 

“Sit down, Verna,’ advised her 
mother. “You'll use yourself up. 
We're going to Newport after the show 
closes. It’s in the papers to-day.” 

“You go,”. coaxed Verna, sitting 
down by her mother. “I want to visit 
his people. Georgetown!” She gave 
a bounce on her chair. “Oh you home 
on a terrace!” : 

“Verna, don’t get so excited. You'll 
have a reaction.” Mrs. Tanniger be- 
gan to shear some clippings. “You 
don’t know what you’re talking about. 
I wish Whitman would let you alone. 
He hasn’t any business in your life. 
You wait, Verna. You can marry after 
a while.” 

“He says I sha’n’t dance when I’m 
his wife,” laughed Verna. “He says 
we're going to live with his people.” 

Mrs. Tanniger stared. “Well, of all 
the gall! I'll give that young snipe 
a piece of my mind! Has he actually 
had the nerve to ask you to marry him, 
Verna?” 

“Uh-huh. He has. Aint it awful, 
Mamma?’ Verna came to her feet 
like a cork in water. Then she looked 
at her parent with wide-open, appre- 
hensive eyes. “Oh, Mamma, don’t say 
I can’t. I want it.. I'll give you all 
the money I’ve made. I'll make it 
oyer to you to-morrow. Oh, Mamma, 
don’t make me chuck it! I know it’s 
hard, after all you've done. I know 
I’m loony. But I want it. Mamma, 
really I’ve never had anything I want. 
I’ve never been able to eat what | 
want, or do anything I want. Can't 
I have a little bit of fun?” 

“Marrying in haste is_ short-lived 
fun,” said Mrs. Tanniger. “You wait; 
wait till you have your home on Long 
Island, and your garage full of ma- 
chines, and your own millions.” 

Verna flouted this with, “I’d rather 
have Grant’s dollars!” 

“You don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about. Men take count of every- 
thing they give you. You don’t want 
any husband doling you out pennies. 
You wait.” 

“Oh, Mamma!” 


Verna’s lips began 


to tremble. ‘You're going to be mean. 
I see it. Mamma, ‘deed honest to the 
Lord, I don’t want all that slop you 
talk about. Can’t' I have what I 
want?” 

Mrs. Tanniger raised both hands. 
“God Almighty, can anybody have what 
they want?” 

“You have what you want!” 

“I have what I want?” 

“Yes, you want money and success. 
You make me pay for it.” 

“I guess those are some of Whit- 
man’s words.” 

“Maybe they are.” 

“Verna, you know it’s your success 
I’m boning for.” 

“T don’t want suecess.” 

“Yes you do.” 

“I dont!’ Verna stamped her foot. 
‘Maybe I did want it. But I don’t 
want it now. And you can’t make me 
take it. I’m going to get married. 
Iam! I am!” 

Mrs. Tanniger threw out her hands. 
“Go on. See what you get when you 
get there.” 

“Getting married is the happiest.” 

“Not getting married to a pauper.” 

“He’s not a pauper!” 

“A pauper compared to you.” 

“T don’t want my money! Take it! 
Take every cent of it! I’ll dance the 
rest of this week, and then I'll quit! 
I’m going down to visit his people! 
I'm going by myself!” 

“All right.” Mrs. Tanniger’s locked 
face became inscrutable. ‘Go on, and 
try it. You don’t know. what you're 
talking about.” 

Verna tossed her head. Then her 
eyes filled. “Oh, Mamma, please let 
me go,” she implored. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Tanniger. 
not stopping you.” 


ERNA TANNIGER had been a 

week with Grant Whitman’s peéo- 
ple in Georgetown. Grant was still in 
New York, unable to get away until 
the last few months of his hospital 
work had been completed. Mrs. Tan- 
niger had not gone to Newport at the 
close of “Thistledown, Dance With 
Me!” but had remained in the hotel in 
New York. Verna was knee-deep in her 


“T’m 
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visit. She dashed off jerky, sprawling 
letters to Grant every day, and wrote 
dutifully to her mother. 

Grant’s people were the simple, jolly, 
every-day sort one meets in a thousand 
places. His mother was placid and 
pretty at fifty, with nice hazel eyes 
and a tranquil laugh. His father was 
the typical stout practitioner with a 
comfortable practice. His _ sisters 
ranged from sixteen to twenty-two— 
rollicking, carefree girls, with plenty 
of clothes and beaux. The atmosphere 
of the house on the terrace was loving, 
sun-flooded, smooth as glass. Life was 
a playground for this family whose 
lines had fallen in pleasant places. Into 
the playground had come Verna Tan- 
niger, dancing star at seventeen—with 
her too many trunks, and her tiny 
Pekinese worth two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and her overdone clothes and 
vocabulary. 

Everybody in the house on the ter- 
race was kind to Verna. Grant’s. 
mother made her sit next to her at the 
ample, hospitable table. Grant’s father 
patted her shoulder and told her to eat 
lots of roast beef. Grant’s sisters flut- 
tered in and out of her room at bed- 
time, brushed their hair with her, and 
listened excitedly to her tales of the 
theater and its folk. 

Black Aunt Sally, the cook, and Lily, 
the light mulatto maid, and old Uncle 
Lewis, the gardener, served her with 
the personal touch that cannot be 
tipped. Dances and teas were given 
in her honor. Breathless young men 
of Georgetown ventured to one-step and 
tango with her. Wordless young girls 
hung on her words in the intimate cir- 
cle of a Georgetown Dramatic Club 
meeting. She stood up between Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Whitman in the family 
pew on Sunday. 

It was adventuring into a strange 
land for Verna Tanniger She moved 
among them with outward self-posses- 
sion. *Inwardly, she was wistfully 
alien, wildly anxious to please them, 
agonizingly unsure of herself. 


"THE hotel suite was dreary. Mrs. 
Tanniger was standing at one of 
the windows, weeping. Her face was 


unlocked, and she was plainly a 
stricken mother. The room was dis- 
mantled of its many photographs of 
Verna, and a small strapped trunk 
stood in the middle of it. Mrs, Tan- 
niger, being unable to stand the suite 
without Verna, was going to flee to 
the mountains. 

The door of the suite opened, and 
Verna came in. A bellboy was behind 
her, loaded with hat-cases and travel- 
ing-bags. The Pekinese yapped joy- 
ously, and sprang from Verna’s arms. 

“Mamma!” cried Verna. 

She was in Mrs. Tanniger’s arms. 
The bellboy grinned, swallowed hard 
and departed. The Pekinese pranced 
about the suite, sniffing delightedly at 
the gilded furniture. Verna sobbed. 
Mrs. Tanniger led her into her bed- 
room, took off her drooping, plumed 
hat and big fur coat, her French-heeled 
shoes and cobweb stockings, her ex- 
travagant little gown, her pink silk 
knickers and brocaded, boneless corset- 
girdle, and her fine, filmy undergar- 
ments. Mrs. Tanniger put Verna into 
her nightgown, tucked her in bed, and 
sat down beside her. 

“Now, tell me,” she said. 
you like them?” 

“T’m—stung!”’ sobbed Verna. 

“Didn’t you like them, Verna?” 

“Oh, shut up! Don’t ask me. Mam- 
ma,”—Verna’s tear-wet face lifted from 
her mother’s shoulder,—‘honest to 
goodness, I wish I could kill them!” 

Mrs. Tanniger paled. She gripped 
her daughter. ‘What did they do to 
you?” she demanded fiercely. 

Verna sat up. “Mamma, I don’t 
care! Oh, Mamma, I didn’t make a 
roa They don’t want me in their fam- 
ily !” 

“Did they tell you that?” 

“Mrs. Whitman told Doctor Whit- 
man! I heard her. I was out in the 
hall, and I listened. She said, ‘Grant, 
I am dreadfully worried about this 
thing that our boy is going to do.’ And 
he said, ‘I am unsure, myself.” And 
she said, ‘What do you think of the 
girl, Grant?’ And he said, ‘I’m afraid 
the boy is going to blast his life. It 
wont do.’ And she said, ‘It certainly 
We can’t have her in the fam- 


“Didn't 


wont. 
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ily.’ And he said, ‘Let her finish out 
her visit. Don’t do anything to hurt 
her feelings. I'll run on to New York, 
and have a talk with the boy.’ And she 
said, ‘I thought, at first, there might be 
hope of her—she is dainty and pretty ; 
but she’s simply not a lady.’ And he 
said, ‘Poor little thing.’ And she said, 
‘She is too common to accept.’ 

“And, Mamma, I went in from the 

hall, and I said, ‘You darned old crows! 
You old freaks! I ama lady! I am! 
People are proud to know me! Mamma 
and I have come up from a construc- 
tion-camp! We've made money! I’m 
a star!’ And they started to say some- 
thing, but I ran. Oh, Mamma, I was 
stung!’ She crumpled. 
_ Mrs. Tanniger regarded the bright, 
bowed head with maternal eyes. She 
drew Verna back to her breast. “Un- 
load the pain on Mamma’s tough old 
shoulders,” she crooned, “—my little 
girl!” 

Verna wept loudly. “I wish I hadn't 
gone!” 

“Don’t you mind. You’re back again 
with Mamma.” 

“IT wish I hadn’t gone! They 
slammed me! I’m not so much!” 

“You’re a lot more ‘much’ than they 
are!” The tension of the encircling 
arms was fiercely soothing. “They 
don’t know what they’re talking about, 
the do-nothings! Don’t you mind. 
Honey heart, everybody in ‘the hotel 
has missed you. Everybody loves you. 
‘You’re a public pet. Scott wants you 
for a five-year contract. You're a suc- 
cess!” The stunted, alert fingers hesi- 
tated on the yellow hair. “Maybe it is 
hard, to have to pound, and climb, and 
push—and never let up. But it lands 
you somewhere.” 

“Somewhere,” repeated Verna. “I 
wonder where, Mamma.” 

“T don’t know where; but somewhere, 
Verna—somewhere good.” The moth- 
er’s hands drew the yellow curls into 
a soft mass from the little star’s hot 
face, and fastened them with an amber 
pin on top of the shapely head. “Have 
you written to Whitman?” asked Mrs. 
‘Tanniger. 


Verna winced, jumped precipitately 
up from her bed and ran into the parlor. 

“Haven’t you broken with him yet?” 
called her mother. 

No reply. 

Mrs. Tanniger went also into the par- 
lor. 

Verna was standing in front of the 
telephone, a wild little figure. 

“You wont be sorry, Verna,” pre- 
dicted Mrs. Tanniger. “If you’re out 
of Whitman’s line, the Lord knows he’s 
out of yours!” 

Verna ran to the window, as if for 
air. 

“There’s nothing worse than some- 
thing hanging heavy over your head,” 
said Mrs. Tanniger. “You wont be 
sorry, Verna. Suppose / call Whit- 
man up?” 

Verna suddenly caught each side of 
the window-sash and glued her face 
to the glass. “They’ve put up Iris 
Serene’s name in electrics!” she cried. 

“I know,” said Mrs. Tanniger. 

“Oh, Mamma!” Verna was white, 
panicky. She flashed a terrified look 
over her shoulder. ‘“She’s catching up 
to me! Oh, Lord! Oh, Mamma!” 

Mrs. Tanniger began to unpack 
Verna’s traveling-bags. “Don’t you 
worry. We're safe, if we hold tight. 
Now, suppose I call Whitman up, and 
get that settled for you.” 

“You mean—?”’ Verna’s __ teeth 
caught her under lip. “I—love him,” 
she whispered timidly. Then she put 
up her head, proudly, and glued her 
face again to the window. “You do 
it, Mamma,” she said. 

Mrs. Tanniger went to the tele- 
phone. 

Verna covered her ears with her pink 
palms and darted across the suite. She 
shut herself into her bedroom. For a 
moment, she drooped against the closed 
door, expression passionately wistful. 

Mrs. Tanniger’s voice at the ’phone, 
short and muffled. 

The little seventeen-year-old Star ran 
to her soft bed and threw herself head- 
long among the pillows. 

“Oh, God,” she prayed, “don’t let 
me dream to-night!” 


“Full Blast,” another of Gertrude Brooke Hamilton’s true-to-Broadway stories, 


will appear in 


the August GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale July 12th. 

















The Actor s “tr” 


With Apologies to Kipling 


By BERTON BRALEY 


IF you can keep your nerve, though agents flout you, 
And stick around until you get a part, 

If there’s an armored self-esteem about you, 
So stage directors cannot break your heart, 

If you can hear the lines you’ve hoped for, spoken 
By some one else who hasn’t half your skill, 

If badgered, harried, cursed, you can’t be broken, 
But cherish hope to be an actor still; 


If you can wait, and not grow peevish waiting, 
But throw a bluff that everything is fine, 

Although your backbone and your ribs are grating 
And it is days since you had cash to dine; 

If you can stand the Road,—its tank-town booking, 
Its all-day jumps, its all-night horrors too, 

Its dust and dirt and crude, malignant cooking,— 
If neither Road nor Stock can frighten you; 


If critics keen nor jealous stars can daunt you, 
If you can beard producers in their den, 
If you can keep your head when billboards vaunt you 
And not become a pest to other men, 
If you’re not feazed by booster or detractor, 
If you don’t fear a job that’s never done— 
Yours is the portion that befalls an Actor, 
And—anything you get you'll earn, my son! 
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Shaw is a recurrent epidemic 


| N our theaters, George Bernard 
—like hay fever or ivy poi- 

















soning. 

For years together he disappears 
from view, only to break out as an 
electric rash upon half the playhouse 
signs in New York. The success of 
“Man and Superman,” in 1905, was fol- 
lowed by “A Pleasant Pestilence.” A 
Shaw of feminine persuasion, and in 
no way related to the original, acted 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” at the 
Garrick, and when the sensitive police 
had recovered from their shock suffi- 
ciently to permit the giving of 
“minister's matinées” at the Manhat- 
tan, Forbes-Robertson was presenting 
“Cesar and Cleopatra” at the New 
Amsterdam, and Ellen Terry was revel- 
ing in “Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion” at the Empire. 

Followed a hiatus of five years, in 
which the Irish Iconoclast was as com- 
pletely out of mind as last spring’s 
fashions or McKinley’s second Vice 
President. Then, in the winter of 
1912-13, ““Fanny’s First Play” induced 
a revival of “Man and Superman.” 
This season we have had “Pygmalion” 
and “Androcles” and “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” and, finally, “You Never 
Can Tell” and “Arms and the Man,” 
re-introduced by Arnold Daly, first at 
the Garrick and then at the Park. 

These latter revivals were not accom- 


“Arms and the Man 


plished without some characteristic 
press-agenting on the part of the ener- 
getic Shaw. It seems that when Mr. 
Daly acted “Arms and the Man” in 
London, he took certain liberties with 
the original text. Most dramatists 
chortle in infantile glee if, when their 
plays reach the footlights, one or two 
verbal landmarks remain to provide 
identification and an excuse for draw- 
ing royalties. Not so Shaw, who swore 
an undying vendetta against the come- 
dian, and, at the first mention of the 
proposed season, appeared in the guise 
of arms and the- man across the sea, 
forbidding, threatening, uttering anath- 
ema and applying for injunction. Not- 
withstanding, Mr. Daly succeeded in 
giving a very deligktful performance of 
“You Never Can Tell”—in which 
George Giddens distinguished himself 
in John Findlay’s old role of the waiter 
—and then passed on to “Arms and the 
Man.” 

This comedy was done in London in 
the spring of 1894, and, the following 
autumn, served Richard Mansfield at 
the opening of the Herald Square 
Theater. In that cast, of course, Mans- 
field was the Bluntschli, while Mrs. 
Mansfield (Beatrice Cameron) was 
seen as Raina, Amy Busby as Louka, 
and Henry Jewett as Sergius. Mr. 
Daly dug up the piece in 1906, during 
the epidemic already mentioned, when 
he appeared as the matter-of-fact sol- 
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Across the Sea.” 


dier to the Raina, the Louka and the 
Sergius of Chrystal Herne, Bijou 
Fernandez and Aubrey Boucicault. In 
the present Redivivus these three parts 
fall to Doris Mitchell, who gives a 
sledge-hammer performance of the ro- 
mantic Bulgarian; Fania Marinoff, 
whose scheming maid is properly sullen 
and Oriental; and Montagu Love, who 
doesn’t distinguish himself as the 
ousted rival of Captain Bluntschli. 

Indeed, “Arms and the Man,” as wit- 
nessed at the Park, seems to have lost 
much of its spirit, its sparkle and its 
sprightliness. We no longer thrill at 
the audacious invasion of Raina’s bed- 
chamber by the fugitive Swiss who has 
been serving with the Servians. The 
disclosure of the “professional” soldier 
as a mere man, miles removed from 
heroics, who preferred chocolate 
creams to cartridges in his ammunition 
belt, and had not the least hesitation 
ir choosing between death and flight, 
fails to strike us as pert or blasphemous. 
This dramatist has disclosed so many 
mere men—martyrs, poets, prize-fight- 
ers and Emperors. It is his best trick. 
Shaw seems swiftest running ahead. 
When we catch up with him—when 
pertness becomes platitude and _blas- 
phemy accepted truth—he trots quite a 
respectable gait. 

Then, too, no surprises are left us in 
“Arms and the Man,” which became 
pretty familiar, with a musical setting 
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by Oscar Strauss, as “The .Chocolate 
Soldier.” A dozen times, when Miss 
Mitchell spoke of ‘my hero,” we half 
expected her to sing the lines in waltz- 
time. We should not have been the 
least astonished to find Major Sergius 
a tenor lieutenant, warbling about his 
letter, or Major Petkoff, promoted to a 
colonelcy by Stanislaus Stange, heading 
a singing army. Shaw’s greatest im- 
propriety is tame after Raina’s com- 
plaint of Bluntschli, phrased in the late 
Mr. Stange’s immortal couplet: 


He was a soldier young and strong. 
Alas, he slept the whole night long! 


Of course, “Arms and the Man” 
still contains brilliant samples of 
Shavian effrontery, some sound phi- 
losophy, and a good deal of farcical in- 
genuity. Equally, of course, no one 
can regret renewing acquaintance with 
Mr. Daly’s Bluntschli, a portrayal as 
subtle as it is sure, as sthooth as it is 
pointed. It is regrettable that this ex- 
cellent comedian’s personal idiosyncra- 
sies prevent his being more generally 
appreciated. 

You wont want to be vaccinated 
against this newest epidemic of Shaw. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


EVIVALS are apt to be disillusion- 
ing. Just when. we had forgotten 
that W. S. Gilbert ever wrote a dull 
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Condensed Musical Comedy at the Princess. 


book, or Arthur Sullivan commonplace 
music, along comes De Wolf Hopper to 
the Forty-eighth Street with “The Yeo- 
men of the Guard.” It would be cruel, 
and not altogether fair, to say that “The 
Yeomen” was the “Fads and Fancies” 
of its time, but the fact remains that it 
never scored a success, and is as unlike 
the satirical, whimsical, witty and un- 
conventional author of “The Mikado” 
as “Polygamy” is unlike J. M. Barrie. 
“The Yeomen’ fits into a comic- 


opera mold that was accepted long 
before the days of the London Savoy, 
and goes on being accepted in remote 
parts of these United States. The story 
of Colonel Fairfax, awaiting execution 
in the Tower, marrying a blindfolded 
strolling player to disinherit his kins- 
man, gaining his freedom, and learning 
to love that very player, is florid music- 
al romance with hardly a sign of that 
oblique view which lightened and enliv- 
ened the libretti of Gilbert. True, there 
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is wit in the piece, and even one or two 
thoughtful lines, as when the fool, Jack 
Point, describes the world as “a big 
butt of humor into which all who will 
may drive a gimlet,” and a jester as “a 
poor dull, heart-broken man, who must 
needs be merry or he will be whipped; 
who must rejoice, lest he starve.” This 
speech, by the way, is _ beautifully 
spoken by Mr. Hopper, whose title to 
the Gilbert works lies in the fact that 
no other comedian in this country has 
the intelligence and the serious view of 
folly to undertake Gilbert. 

Whether this view is contagious, or 
whether Gilbertian rdles, like judges’ 
robes, “sober them that wear ’em,” Mr. 
Hopper’s company seems superior to 
those usually presented in musical en- 
tertainment. Natalie Alt, whom we 
have seen too little since her hit in 
“Adele,” is winsome and charming as 
Elsie. Phoebe, who used to be allotted 
a rough soubrette, becomes almost 
equally agreeable in the person of 
Gladys Caldwell, most of whose experi- 
ence has been with this organization. 
Even so incorrigible a buffoon as Wil- 
liam Danforth quiets down in the char- 
acter of the jailer, Wilfred Shadbolt, 
and fairly shares honors with Mr. Hop- 
per. (If you would assure yourself 
that there are lyrics worth being sung 
intelligibly, read Wilfred’s duet with 
Jack Point, beginning “Like a ghost his 
vigil keeping.”) All tenors are un- 
avoidable inflictions ; Arthur Aldridge’s 
fine voice renders him somewhat less 
an infliction than most Colonel Fair- 
faxes. Marie Horgan reads Dame 
Carruthers with indifference worthy the 
stamp clerk in a post office, and there 
is a superb singing chorus, made to be 
heard and not seen. 

Mr. Hopper’s company followed 
“The Yeomen of the Guard” with “The 
Mikado.” There are as many “best” 
short stories as there are readers,— 
my own selection being Joseph Conrad’s 
“Youth,”—but there is only one “best” 
comic opera, and that is “The Mikado.” 
After that masterpiece, at the Forty- 
eighth Street, came “Pinafore,” “Io- 
lanthe,” “Trial by Jury” and “The 
Pirates of Penzance.” De Wolf Hop- 
per and the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
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Company have become an institution as 
instructive and twice as entertaining as 
the Museum of Natural History. 


“NOBODY HOME” 


ONDENSATION has become the 

theatrical order of the age. 

In these days, when apparently no- 
body can build a playhouse too small 
for the audiences that come to it, New 
York finds itself with six theaters 
whose aggregate seating capacity is 
less than that of the Lyric. 

Until recently these stages have been 
devoted exclusively to an intimate type 
of drama. No one has thought of using 
them for musical comedy—certainly not 
for the currently popular “revues,” 
which, with their elaborate “books,” 
their “scores,” and their dependence 
upon sirens and scenery, really require 
the spaciousness of the New Amster- 
dam, the Winter Garden or the Hippo- 
drome. At the Princess, it would seem 
that any management must produce ten 
instead of a “score” and a pamphlet 
instead of a “book.” As well attempt a 
mob-scene in a telephone booth! 

And yet, with some success, F. Ray 
Comstock and Elisabeth Marbury have 
offered a “revue” at the Princess, quot- 
ing impressively from Pope and Dick- 
ens to justify their use of the title, 
“Nobody Home.” Jerome Kern, who 
long has written the hits for other 
people’s scores, composed the music, 
the phrase “and others” following his 
name as a sort of poetic justice. The 
dialogue is by Paul Rubens, the Harry 
B. Smith of England, and Guy Bolton, 
author of “The Rule of Three” and 
“Ninety in the Shade.” There is a 
numerous cast—too numerous for the 
interests of the plot—of well known 
players, conducive of lapses into mental 
arithmetic with the object of figuring 
how impresarios can make both ends 
meet when there are more two-hundred- 
dollar salaries than there are two-dollar 
seats. There is a considerable chorus, 
in maneuvering which on a three-by- 
four stage some ingenuity must have 
been expended, and which is so close 
upon the audience that one feels guilty 
of having invaded the boudoir of a 
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harem. Finally, there is an “augmented 
orchestra,” neatly tucked beneath the 
apron, so that the men ‘see as much of 
the action as stokers of a naval battle, 
and the bass-violinist will live and die 
in total ignorance of what he was 
fiddling about. 

In spite of this crowding, there is 
much genuine entertainment in “No- 
body Home.” Here, for once, the chief 
merit is that of the performers. Law- 
rence Grossmith, a son of that George 
Grossmith who created the role of the 
jailer in “The Yeomen of the Guard,” 
brings to the part of a conventional 
“silly ass” a smiling, expansive, exuber- 
ant personality, and the effective legiti- 
mate method exampled in Charles 
Hawtrey, G. P. Huntley, James Blake- 
ley, and in that acquisition of the present 
season, Kenneth Douglas. No one else 
—with the single and singular exception 
of Bert Williams—could have got as 
much from the convulsing bit of foolery 
in which Mr. Grossmith proposes that 
Charles Judels emulate the son of 
William Tell. Then there is Adele 
Rowland, fresh from conquest in “The 
Only Girl,” tardily recognized as one of 
our best comediennes, lending ginger to 
the whole performance, and proving 
herself capable of making a match shine 
in a burning haystack. Moreover, there 
are Tom Graves, whose Charles Bige- 
lowisms stood out in “The Little Café;” 
cunning Alice Dovey, remembered in 
connection with “The -Pink Lady;” 
legitimate Maude Odell, and an excep- 
tionally ingratiating dancing team com- 
posed of Quentin Tod and Helen 
Clarke. 

“Nobody Home” has capital ingre- 
dients, requiring only the hand of a 
capable cook to make them into theat- 
rical pie. At present, the piece isn’t a 
piece at all, lacking cohesion and 
sustained interest, and suggesting only 
a vaudeville bill whose half dozen 
excellent features are separated by 
stretches of dull and impértinent con- 
versation. “Nobody Home” is as guilt- 
less of plot as Andrew Carnegie of the 
murder of Cock Robin. For these 
reasons, it never will win the success it 
deserves on account of its clever people 
and its exceptionally good musical 
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numbers. This is unfortunate, both for 
the management and for the public. 
Everyone should hear Mr. Grossmith 
sing “Bed, Wonderful Bed,” and Miss 
Rowland recite, to music, her witty and 
nameless lyric about fishing with the 
wrong bait. Everyone would enjoy 
“Why Take a Sandwich to a Banquet ?” 
“You Know and I Know,” “Cupid at 
the Plaza,” “In Arcady,” “Another 
Little Girl,’ “Any Old Night,” “The 
San Francisco Fair,” and one of those 
Irving Berlin things, with slide and 
glide and “melodee” in it, that, under 
the title of “The Magic Melody,” will 
be served with the fish in countless 
cabarets. 

If compression, like brevity, were 
the soul of wit, New York’s brightest 
performance would be “Nobody 
Home.” As it is, the Princess- is 
housing a jolly little entertainment. 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


[N presenting the last bill of their first 

season at that other split-pint play- 
house, the Bandbox, the Washington 
Square Players seem, temporarily, at 
least, to have exhausted their resources. 
Excepting only Maeterlinck’s fine “sa- 
tiric legend,” “A Miracle of St. An- 
thony,” they are doing to-day nothing 
that might not better have been put off 
until many days after to-morrow. 

Of three rather tedious pieces, Rose 
Pastor Stokes’ “In April” is conven- 
tional, George Jay Smith’s “Forbidden 
Fruit” is platitudinous, and Edward 
Goodman’s “Saviors” is platitudinous 
and conventional. “In April,” a tene- 
ment tragedy, dealing with a girl who 
tries to get away from squalor and a 
drunken step-father, but who finally 
sees her duty to be remaining with her 
mother, becomes the best of the trio by 
reason of its truth and reality. Mr. 
Smith’s adaptation from the French of 
Octave Feuillet, called “an artificiality.” 
and concerning two people who want to 
marry until they find themselves free 
to marry, represents an amateur at- 
tempt at that “fanciful medievalism” 
achieved in “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife.” In “Saviors,” a mother 
condones prostitutes as the saviors of 
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society until she finds her son about to 
wed one. 

“A Miracle of St. Anthony” at once 
shows the practiced hand and the 
inspired brain. Its irony, recalling that, 
in similar circumstances, employed by 
Pinero in “The Thunderbolt,” is gentle 
but poignant. A wealthy woman has 
Work on the new 
subway causes tri- 
fling interruptions 
in New York 


_ theaters. 


died, leaving her estate to relatives and 
servants. St. Anthony appears with 
the purpose of resurrecting her. The 
scoffing skepticism, the hypocritical pre- 
tense of grief and the greedy fear of 
losing a rich inheritance are revealed in 
their various aspects on the faces and in 
the words of a dozen different charac- 
ters. The moment in which the dead 
woman comes to life provides a real 
thrill; the lines are humorous comments 
‘upon universal humanisms; and most 
skillfully is shown the effect of the same 
emotion in solution with separate per- 
sonalities. Ralph Roeder plays Saint 
Anthony with real reverence and sol- 
emn impressiveness, and Josephine A. 
‘Meyer, who has done good work before 





in this theater, gives a notable per- 
formance of an old and ignorant but 
generous-minded servant. 

The effects are well devised, no one 
being to blame for the fact that St. 
Anthony's halo looks more like modern 
millinery, and develops an unconquer- 
able tendency to sink to the level of a 

















collar. Halos must be even more 
difficult on the stage than in real life. 


“A FULL HOUSE” 


FVERY spring, when things theat- 
rical are dullest and drabbest, the 


Longacre surprises us with an unsus- 


Last year it was “A 
Pair of Sixes.” This year it is “A Full 
House.” And, of course, “A Full 
House” beats “A Pair of Sixes.” 

Fred Jackson’s first original work is 
exceedingly broad farce. It is much 
broader than it is long, a scant two 
hours separating its primal and final 
curtains. (What harm? We all remem- 
ber Swift’s criticism of a book—that 


pected success. 
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its covers were too far apart.) Mr. 
Jackson this season, as Mr. Peple last, 
is not squeamish about probability or 
legitimacy. He seems willing to com- 
mit murder to get a laugh. After all, 
any playwright will tell you that a good 
laugh is worth murder. 

Laughs, this new playwright—best 
known as a writer for the magazines— 
certainly achieves. More incessant 
laughter I have not heard in a theater 
since the first night of “Seven Days,” 
which, by the way, this piece generically 
resembles. Also, it resembles “Stop 
Thief” and “Officer 666,” both as 
regards its high rate of speed and the 
fact that its complications are created 
by the police. Authors and newspaper 
readers alike have come to depend upon 
the Force for their farce. The navy 
has gone into musical comedy, and the 
constabulary into comedy without 
music. 

A thief with a wonderful sense of 
humor steals a ruby necklace from Mrs. 
Pembroke of Boston (“Robbery in 
Boston!” says the slavey. “How many 
killed ? They never give it up 
in Boston unless you kill ’em!”) George 
Howell leaves his bride, ostensibly to 
go to Cleveland, but really to get certain 
incriminating letters written to a chorus 
girl in Boston by a young man who 
wants to marry the bride’s sister 
Daphne. Ina train wreck—“The New 
Haven’s first wreck to-day”—George 
exchanges bags with the thief. Mrs. 
Howell, finding a kit of tools in the 
grip, supposes her husband to be a 
crook, and a half-witted, or May Vokes, 
maid telephones for the police. With 
these gentlemen in possession, and 
orders given that anyone may “come 
in” but no one may “go out,” the fun 
becomes fast and furious. 

A very large percentage of the laughs 
referred to are pulled in on lines. Mr. 
Jackson’s dialogue is the smartest, the 
brightest, the most topical and up-to- 
date that has been heard here this 
season. The audience roared at Miss 
Vokes’ allusion to “another rough 
Romeo,” at Officer Mooney’s contemp- 
tuous jeer at a stupid English valet, 
“And thim guys rule Ireland !”—and at 
the inquiry, following the description of 
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a jeweled stomacher worn at a party, 
“What kind of a party was she at?” 
Also, this same audience failed to notice 
the naughtiest speech that has come to 
us in many moons. New York doesn’t 
notice naughtiness unless it is laid on 
with a trowel and captioned by Com- 
stock. (Letters of inquiry regarding 
this speech will be answered at the rate 
of an hundred a day.) 

All in all, however, author and pro- 
ducer deserve great credit for “A Full 
House.” Not only is its conversation 
clever, but the material has been used 
ingeniously. The play is full of sur- 
prises, and no small dexterity has gone 
into making a farce in which the action 
is absolutely continuous. Each act 
begins where the preceding act left off. 
The characters are not new, each being 
twin brother or sister to others with 
which its delineator has become identi- 
fied, but they are amusing, and cap- 
itally presented by Miss Vokes, Edgar 
Norton, Elizabeth Nelson, Herbert 
Corthell, Ralph Morgan, George Par- 
sons, Hugh Cameron and Clare Wel- 
don. Edgar MacGregor’s stage man- 
agement has been helpful. 

“A Full House” will make audiences 
forget their troubles, and, in these days, 
Heaven knows, there are plenty of 
troubles to forget! 


“BEVERLY’S BALANCE ” 


EW ideas for plays are somewhat 
rarer than new rivers, and, just as 
no sane explorer would look for a new 
river in England, no sane dramatist 
would expect to find a new idea in 
divorce. A procession of playwrights 
beginning with Sardou and not quite 
ending with Langdon Mitchell, whose 
“The New York Idea” was one of the 
delights of 1907, would seem to have 
exhausted that field. And yet Paul 
Kester, dramatizer of “Don Quixote,” 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” 
and “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” has hit upon something that, 
if not absolutely new, at least is fresh 
and unhackneyed, in the story of 
“Beverly’s Balance,” offered by Mar- 
garet Anglin at the Lyceum. 
The Dinwiddies, who belong to one 
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of the first families of Virginia, have 
failed to adjust their- vision to the sky- 
line of New York. Watt Dinwiddie, 
‘whose cousin tells him that the Lord 
must send any client he gets “because, 
apparently, the Lord is the only one 
who knows you're practicing law,” is 
about to be dispossessed of his offices, 
when that cousin, Beverly, comes to 
him to borrow money. Beverly has 
tried her luck as a church singer, and 
then, her voice failing, has gone where 
‘voice is superfluous—into the chorus of 
a musical comedy—assuming the nom 
de théatre of Bobby St. Ledger. 

While Beverly is with Watt, enter a 
‘young millionaire, J. Courtland Redlaw, 
whose wife is “engaged” to an earl 
and wants a divorce so much that 
J. Courtland is afraid to go home until 
he has secured a co-respondenjt. A 
“platonic co-respondent” is the kind 
desired, and J. Courtland is willing to 
pay well for her. Beverly volunteers. 
The result is that Mrs. Redlaw grows 
jealous, and begins to think less of the 
peerage. Beverly lures her to the 


apartment, where, according to the 
terms of their contract, J. Courtland 
has been dining téte-a-téte with the co- 
respondent three times a week, and 
locks in husband and wife together 
overnight, while she and Aunt Maria 


wait in the Pennsylvania Station. The 
next morning the couple are reconciled, 
and Beverly falls into the arms of Watt, 
who has been going about with a 
marriage | license concealed in_ his 
pocket. 

Mr. Kester’s touch is so light that, 
though his characters frequently get on 
thin ice, they never go through. In 
fact, one of the charms of this very 
amusing little farce is its piquancy, the 
unconventionality of its dialogues and 
relations. Thus, a scene in which wife 
and co-respondent, introduced over the 
telephone, find each other delightful, is 
quite refreshing. The trouble with the 


play is that it has practically no action, . 


and that it proceeds along a level 
stretch, wholly without high spots. The 
brightest of talk—and it would be hard 
to conceive talk brighter than Mr. 
Kester’s—grows a trifle tiresome with- 
out incident. Nevertheless, “Beverly’s 


Balance’”is something more than mildly 
diverting, and it should do well in New 
York. 

Miss Anglin, whose equal facility 
with comedy and emotional rdles proves 
her our most nearly ambidextrous 
actress, gives a brilliant and sincere 
performance of Beverly, while William 
Boyd’s Redlaw is one of those seem- 
ingly effortless bits of comedy, for 
experts in which, until recently, we 
have been obliged to go to England. 
Mrs. Charles Craig, remembered for 
her Mammy in “The Clansman,” is 
unctuous as Aunt Maria, but the 
remainder of the short cast has not 
been so happily selected. Miss Anglin 
might have searched the world over 
without finding anyone less like Mrs. 
Redlaw than Ruth Holt Boucicault. 


“A MODERN EVE” 


““T’-HE world do move,” and any 

pessimist who doubts the advan- 
tage of this arrangement should remind 
himself of what musical comedy used 
to be by witnessing “A Modern Eve” 
at the Casino. 

“A Modern Eve” is one of those 
things. If that description conveys 
nothing, permit me to add that it be- 
longs to the class of piece that used to 
run all season in Chicago, and three 
weeks of the early spring at Wallack’s. 
It is of the “This-must-be-the-girls-Ah- 
here-they-are” type of musical comedy, 
in which the drawing-room of a 
respectable barrister of the present day 
is invaded, suddenly and without warn- 
ing, by four adipose Cupids, in white 
tights that bag at the knees, who climb 
upon the sofa and aim papier-maché 
arrows at ladies and gentlemen in 
Empire costumes the color of cabaret 
claret. An act later, chorus people 
bring a witness box and a judge’s desk 
into the midst of a lawn party, which 
immediately suspends operations in 
favor of a low-comedy court proceeding 
of the sort that has been stock material 
in the burlesque houses since “Dutch 
Justice” and “Trial by Jury.” 

The book, “from the German,” is 
anonymous, like most other German 
atrocities, though its adaptors, lost to a 
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sense of shame, confess themselves to 
be William M. Hough and Benjamin 
Hapgood Burt. There is a loose story, 
cumbered by a lot of characters, who 
come out of nowhere and have nothing 
to do with the case, revolving about a 
mother-in-law whose influence threatens 
to cause the ruin of her daughter’s mar- 
ried life. 

The gaps in this novel tale are filled 
in with pickings from Puck. Personally, 
I dislike to question the originality of 
any stage offering, but the most trust- 
ing soul cannot help doubting when its 
owner finds two witticisms of the play 
printed in the “For Diversion” column 
of that same play’s program. 

Jean Gilbert wrote the score of “A 
‘Modern Eve,” with the assistance of 
Victor Hollender, who sprang into 
popularity here through his incidental 
music for “Sumurun,” and sprang out 
with the collapse of “The Charity Girl” 
at the Globe. The collaborators have 
contributed three pretty tunes, “That’s 
the Lesson I’m Teaching You,” “I’m 
Waiting for You,” and “Good-by, 
Everybody,” which, curiously enough, 
are the first three numbers in the play. 
After that, the orchestra saws away 
industriously, and the chorus makes the 
customary meaningless motions, and 


nothing happens. .. The very 
worst. of Gilbert and Sullivan is so 
much better than the very best of this 
kind of stuff that one wonders how 
anybody can go to “A Modern Eve” 
while there is a possibility of going to 
“The Yeomen” or “Tolanthe.” 


FASHION NOTES 


"THs season the chorus men are try- . 

ing to look like Vernon Castle. A 
few years ago they were wearing tur- 
quoise blue eyelids in imitation of 
Harry Pilcer. ; 

Night work in our new subway is 
making it difficult for the weary scribe 
to determine whether he is a critic or a 
war correspondent. What with steam 
Grills and dynamiting, any absent- 
minded beggar might be excused’ for 
believing hiniself in the trenches. 
With great cleverness and ingenuity, 
the city engineers have steered their 
tunnel so that it misses few theaters 
anywhere near Broadway. The tender- 
est love scenes are punctuated by 
blasting, and always there is the pros- 
pect of some such trifling interruption 
as might be occasioned by the sudden 
upward entrance of a square section of 
subterranean New York. 


. “The Yeomen of the Guard” has a superb singing chorus. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE MODES 


Thereafter I wore the modes, I felt 
that I owed it to the public and myself 
—I fear } reversed the order in my 
thoughts—to look my best. That is the 
second duty of woman. And to look 
my best, I must be smart. 

It is very comforting to a plain 
woman to hear from a frank friend, 
“My dear, you are not pretty, but you 
certainly are smart.” The law of com- 
pensation is thus made operative for 
her. : 
I shall wear hoopskirts if they be- 
come fashionable. I would wear panta- 
loons if they were the fashion. This 
not because of obstinacy—although my 
best friends admit that I am addicted 
to “firmness’—but because I am con- 
vinced that I look best when my attire 
is the smartest. 

Besides, I would look dowdy and 
ridiculous if I attempted the pic- 
turesque style—if I looked as though 
I had been dressed by the presiding 
spirit of a studio, who laid down her 
brush and wiped her thumb on an 
already paint-stained-apron to wrap a 
few gauzes and things about me, 
and who had pronounced the result 
“artistic.” “Picturesque and artistic 
they might look on some women, but 
not on me. As a rule, I don’t care for 
them on others. The woman who aims 
at looking “different” usually succeeds 
in looking a frump. 

A few Old World types may look 
their best in the products of the.studio 
rather than of the shop. But as a rule 
they are beautiful women. Cavalieri, 
for instance, like Cleo Mérode, persists 
in wearing her hair in the same smooth, 
banded fashion, no matter what. the 
mode. But both of them have made 
history by the degree of their beauty. 
I grant you that a rarely beautiful 
woman can afford to snap her fingers 
at the fashion, though I firmly refuse 
to grant that she wouldn’t be as lovely 
or lovelier if she followed the mode as 
it is laid down. 

To dress at marked variance with 
the prevailing fashion is to strike an 
inharmonious note. The woman who 
does this is off-key with her surround- 
ings. She creates a discord. The eye 
and mind of the beholder experience 
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discomfort’ in adjusting her to her 
frame. It is—well, unfitting! The 
woman who can afford to wear smart 
clothes, and doesn’t, proclaims herself 
an egotist. 


"THis is the day of the modern-spir- 
ited woman. There are no more 
patient Griseldas nor obedient Desde- 
monas. Women are spirited, upstand- 
ing creatures. They are impatient with 
the bent-backed attitude of the types of 
other generations. They are the women 
of to-day with one foot placed upon the 
rim of to-morrow. That such women 
should wear the floppy, light-textured 
stuffs of the studios is an anachronism, 
to my mind. Women of to-day are not 
clinging and do not express themselves 
with clinging stuffs. 

Clothes should express the woman, 
and modern clothes express the mod- 
ern-spirited woman. 

In the matter of lines, I like what- 
ever is the fashion. The wide skirts 
of the present mode appeal to me be- 
cause they permit freedom of motion 
and the use of plenty of material. 
Whatever is good enough for use is 
good enough to be plentifully used. 
The old stinted look is gone, thank 
Heaven! The appearance of the looms 
having struck, or of one’s pocketbook 
being empty, which the sheath-like 
skirts suggested, has disappeared. 

It is fortuitous that the change should 
have come with the spring and sum- 
mer. Especially in summer does the 
look of stintedness offend. I think that 
in summer a woman may look her best, 
if she has the habit of cleanness. I 
would not offend by the use of this 
word. We will grant that all educated, 
well-bred- women are clean. But all 
educated, well-bred women do not look 
clean. Some have the appearance of 
living in rooms where the shades are 
drawn and the electric lights are on 
when the sunshine should be streaming 
into the room. They look as though 
they habitually bathe their faces in oil, 
instead of with warm water and pure 
soap followed by a splash of cold water. 
They look as though they eat what they 
like instead of what makes for inward 
and outward cleanliness. 












Most women use. “make-up” nowa- 
days. I confess that Ido. And I ap- 
prove of it, because it is every woman's 
right to make herself look as well as 
she can. But in summer, when the 
outdoor life begins our intimacy with 
the elements, I eschew the rouge-pot 
and the powder-bow! and allow Nature 
to furnish me her own cosmetics of 
air and s u.nshine 
and surf. And 
then, when 
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Jule Dean. 


I have reached, say, 
my third coat of tan, I 
am amazed at finding 
clothes that were un- 
becoming before, 


grown suddenly im- 
mensely becoming. _ 
For instance, last 


summer burnt orange, 
which had been a foe 
to any good looks, sud- 
denly became my color. 
My summer-browned 
skin made it not only 
possible but desirable. 
Accordingly, I filled my 
closets with burnt-orange 
attire. I had sweaters of ' 
it, suits of it, caps and scarfs and even 
ties and pumps of it. I wore burnt- 
orange hats and burnt-orange sashes 
and girdles. I enjoyed the sense that 
every woman has of being well 
dressed. 

Reverting to the matter of summer 
and cleanliness: The season seems to 


about white. 
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me one. of immaculateness in dressing. 
In winter one may wear an evening 
frock that is slightly crushed, and still 
look so well as to defy criticism. But 
in summer there must not 
be a hint of. a. wrinkle. 
The sunshine is cruelly 
searching. It is a 
sartorial searchlight. 
Summer is a welcome 
season to me, so far 
as the wardrobe <@ 
is concerned, y 
because it per- /_ 
mits the free 
use of the 
univer- 
sally be- { 
coming — 
white. I 
like what 
I heard a 
former  ac- 
tress say 
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is Illustrating her idea of “pushing 


“#99 
. down” trimming from throat 
= all took and shoulders. 


best in,” she said. “It is the best friend 
in our wardrobe, for it is the first color 
we wear and the last. We wear it in 
our cradles and in our coffins. There is 
no intermediate age in which a woman 
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does not look well 
in white.” 
Summer 
t's, tteé 
time 
t o- 


print of ‘the sun’s kisses,” and the 
_ pigment of the hair may tempo- 
> rarily “burn;” yet, thanks to 
> Friend White and Comrade 
»\ Yellow, she may still en- 
joy the consciousness of 
looking well. 
, To counteract the 
sun’s effect, how- 
\ h6ever, I would ad- 
\ vise her to give 
more than _ the 
usual amount of 


Brush, — brush, 
\ brush the hair 
} and massage, 
massage, mas- 
sage the scalp. 
For as I have 
lost belief in 
the efficacy of 
face massage, 


Photograph 
by White, 

New York 

“If your head is 
well shaped, dare 
the close coiffure when 
it is the fashion. If not, 
dare it anyway, with modifications.” 


what are called “sports clothes.” While I grant 
you that it is a season when the flowerlike fabrics, 
organdie and batiste and chiffon, lor . their best, 
I do not wear them. [I like better t ¢ ihe Pain 
heavier duck and linen and flannel and Site oncot the [ 
serge, those materials which have  actors'colonyon 
“body” and substance, and over which Nantucket _Is- 
one may wear a brilliant dash of color !#n4, wearing 


n the ¢ f reat t fi one of the “im- 
in the torm of a sweater or an automo meculate?” 


bile coat. gowns she says 
Thanks to white and to other such summer re- 
beneficent colors as yellow, a woman — 


may take the sun cure in summer without fear of 
disaster to her appearance. Daily sun baths may 
turn her cheeks brown or fleck them with the “im- 















I have gained belief of the need of 
keeping the skin moving freely over 
the scalp and the circulation of the 
blood unimpeded in that region. No 
woman looks well who is not well 
coiffed. However simple the frock, I 
always am at pains to make my hair 
show that it receives ample attention. 
A-lock disarranged is a positive pain 
to me. 

The coiffure is so important a part 
of dressing that in it, too, one can- 
not afford to ignore the mode, unless 
she be a conceded and assured beauty. 
I wear my hair according to the*mode. 
Some modes are more becoming than 
others. But in this, as in the matter 
of clothes, it is largely a matter of the 
spirit with which one assumes a new 
fashion. If you attack it with the sen- 
timent, “Of course I shall look a fright 
in it, but I suppose I must wear it,” 
you will look hangdog and miserable, 
but if you have the courage of your 
conviction that a new style is a piquant 
note to be added to your personality, 
you will, to use an expressive term of 
the streets, “get away with it.” 

In fashions as in persons! “To have 
friends you must show yourself friend- 
ly.” I always like the new styles. With 
the subtle responsiveness of inanimate 
things, they usually reward my friend- 
liness. 

If one have natural style, she can 
wear anything: that is fashionable, and 
wear it to advantage.. “Style” is a gift. 
It is a birthright of some women. It 
is as mysterious and indefinable as per- 
sonality, as magnetism, as fascination. 

Take David Warfield’s dictum about 
acting: “If you can, you can; and if 
you can’t, you can’t.” If you have style, 
you have; and if you haven’t, you 
haven’t. Some women look well in 
anything you put on them. Some would 
not look well in anything. I consider 
the gift of style a God-given one. 

Yet I would not give up as hopeless 
a problem of making a girl approach 
smartness in appearance. I recall when 
I was in the Nat Goodwin company 
that another actress and myself tried, 
with some success, to solve the problem 
of transforming an English girl in the 
company. By the time the season was 
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finished, she was rather presentable. 
We did this by coaxing her to buy the 
new things. 

If I had a sister (fortunately, mine is 
a girl with natural style, and needs no 
tutelage from me) or a friend whom 
I wanted to bring out, to develop her 
into the best so far as appearance goes, 
I should accustom her to the atmos- 
phere of good dréssing. It would be of 
little use to take her about to the shops, 
for good and bad things are shown 
there, and she would not discriminate. 
But I should send her to places where 
women are well frocked and hatted. 
Unconsciously she would absorb ideas 
of what is new and what is well worn 
—that is, what the owner “carries well.” 
She would learn that there is an art in 
putting on clothes and then, having 
dressed as well as possible, in forgetting 
them. 

I have no systematic plan for shop- 
ping. I am, perhaps, what a friend of 
mine classifies as an “impulsive shop- 
per.” I don’t go forth saying, “I want 
a dress of this kind, and I will buy it 
to-day.” I have the habit of looking 
about in the shops to see what is new, 
and if I see something I like and want, 
I buy it then. I don’t wait to think it 
over, for if I do it may be gone. The 
objection will be raised that this is an 
extravagant way of shopping. I think 
not. The terms of opprobrium those 
persons from whom I buy heap upon 
me, when I demand.their “lowest price 
for this,” indicate the contrary. 

I have said much in advocacy of fol- 
lowing the styles. I stoutly maintain 
my theory in practice. This is espe- 
cially true in relation to lines. I accept 
the silhouettes prescribed by fashion. 
When it was fashionable to abjure cor- 
sets, I did so. Now that the figure is 
changing back to curves and breadth, I 
have resumed stays. 

But I modify the styles in the matter 
of colors. So long as you adopt 
fashion’s silhouettes, her colors do not 
greatly matter. I never deliberately 
wear a color I know to be unbecoming. 
I choose colors to harmonize, when they 
do not match my eyes and hair. I have 
green eyes—consequently green is the 
most becoming color | can wear. It 
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wear it a great deal. 3} do not think the objection 
that it is “aging” is true. Of course I do not 
like to see a girl in her ‘teens, or early twenties, 
“t adore Wear black. In that case it is, naturally, 
the splen- aging. But after one has passed that 
dor of period of life, there is nothing lovelier 
Oriental than a black velvet evening gown. One 
oe of them is every woman’s birthright. 
Of fabrics I know and care little. I ask myself 
only whether the fabric lends itself to the kind of 
gown I have in mind, and 
whether it is suitable for 
the occasion. Unlike 
many, I have no 
objection to 
high_- luster 
stuffs. The 
shining 
ones I 
wear. 
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harmonizes 
also with 
my hair, 
whichis 
brown. 
Since 
m y 
eyes 
also 
have 
blue 
lights, I 
safely 
w ea tf 
blue. For 
the matter © 
ot thet, 
dark blue , 
is the most p)ock vel- 
correct and vet evening 
high - bred gownisevery = > 
color any woman s birthright. 
woman can wear for the 

street. Liking black, I SPP 2" New vor 
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There may be occasions when they are 
highly suitable and becoming. 

Although I heartily favor following 
the fashions, I am perhaps a little out- 
of-step with the procession in saying 
that I prefer that a woman should dress 
according to her age. I dislike seeing 
a woman tilting along the avenue in a 
very short skirt, with colored shoes and 
a girlish hat, and on coming abreast 
with her, look into the face of a grand- 
mother, or one who is entitled by years 
to that honorable state. 


UST a last word concerning my 

theories of smart dressing: <A 
woman may say, “I don’t care anything 
about the styles. I dress according to 
my individuality,” and she may think 
she means it, when, really, she is con- 
fessing to mental laziness. It may 
simply be that dressing according to 
her individuality means she is dragging 
one style, against which she protested 
at the time it was new, into another 
period. I know women who continue 
to wear hats that match their costumes, 
not to add the effect of an inch or two 
to their height, but really because they 


haven't noticed that hats do not now 
match costumes. Perhaps such igno- 
rance is bliss. 

One word to anticipate and, I hope, 
disarm criticism, though I have never 
feared it. A woman must have, and 
use, taste. Granted taste, she can 
always be smart and yet modify a style 
to her individual uses. 

While I adopt the modes in my pri- 
vate dressing, 1 am independent of them 
in dressing for the stage. In “The 
Law of the Land” I wear in the first 
act an evening gown of amber-colored 
beads, with a train and drapery of self- 
colored velvet. I should have preferred 
to wear black velvet, to give the char- 
acter dignity. But black we discarded 
because it suggested the tragedy that 
was impending, and with which we 
wanted to surprise the audience. I 
ordered, instead, the amber frock, but 
I had it made in Greek lines to convey 
dignity, although the severe Greek lines 
were not then in vogue. 

In private, then, the mode; in public, 
by which I mean on the stage, expres- 
sion of character. These are my rules 
of dress. 








Ruth Chatterton will give her views on dress 
in next month’s GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 











THAT SAME, MEAN, GRASPIN’ CRITTER 


AYMOND HITCHCOCK originally hailed from a place up-state called 
Canandaigua; recently an old lady from his native town was in the city on a 
visit, and knowing the actor when he was a small boy, sent word that she would 


like to see him. 


“T thought that some theater tickets for herself and hostess would be a proper 
attention,” says Mr. Hitchcock, “and asked her what play she would prefer to see. 
She told me that she had seen “The Merchant of Venice’ over forty years ago, and 


had a great desire to see it again. 


I saw that her wish was gratified. 


“The next afternoon I paid the old lady a call and inquired how she found the 
Shakespearean play compared with the one of long azo. 

“Well, Raymond,’ she replied, “Venice seems to have spruced up a right smart 
bit, but that Shylock is just the same mean, graspin’ critter that he used to be. To 
tell the truth, I was a leetle mite disappointed.’ ” 




















of ‘‘Dollars 


HEY had married,—Madge 
Boynton and Dan Hilyer,— 
and for a year or more they 
had lived right blithely. 
Then they had awakened 
to a knowledge that of the golden 
hoard with which they started only a 
tiny fragment remained. 

And so Dan Hilyer, the inventor, 
made an apology for a living by writ- 
ing expert articles on mining. This 
brought in thirteen dollars a week. 
On a wife’s share of thirteen dollars 
a week, it is hard to be either very 
pretty or very popular; and Madge 
had been both when Dan won her 
away from a trio or more of better- 
off suitors—among them Arthur 
Crewe, a prominent architect. 

Then came the first rift in the black- 
ness. Colonel Barnard, of the Coast 
Smelting Company, came East, granted 
Dan a hearing on his ore-smelting 
device, and Dan, emerging half- 
triumphant, invited him to dinner that 
night—at the highly costly St. Croesus 
—in a big effort to close the deal. 

That dinner cost Dan all but fifteen 
cents of a twenty-dollar bill; and 
worse—Barnard required Dan to goto 
San Francisco from New York to dem- 
onstrate his invention. The company 
would pay his expenses—afterwards. 

Their savings-bank book showed 
just $254.93; and Dan needed, even by 
the closest economy and figuring,— 
tourist sleeper, scalper ticket and all, 
—two hundred and fifty dollars to 
make the trip. Dan promised to re- 
turn in three weeks. In the mean- 
time Madge would live on the less 
than five dollars. But she did not tell 
him this. And she expected to become 
a mother inside of six weeks. 

She went alone to the savings bank 
the next morning. Hurrying home, 
with the money, she jammed _her- 
self into a crowded street-car. There 
was a rush and jumble of passengers. 
A moment later she looked down. 
Her bag and money had been stolen. 

She was dazed, but her determina- 
tion never wavered. Dan should go 
West. She went to Arthur Crewe, 
her former suitor—to face his “morn- 
ing-after” mood; to be insulted; to be 
called merely a shadow of her former 
self; and then, when she offered her- 


Complete Resume of the Preceding Chapters 


and Cents’’ 


self as the only collateral, to be mis- 
understood. She struck Crewe sav- 
agely on the mouth. Still she stayed; 
she would have that money. She got 
it. And when she had gone, Crewe 
knelt and sheepishly kissed the leather 
chair-arm her hand had grasped. 


AN, ignorant of the robbery and 

of Crewe’s help, departed west- 
ward. Madge went home from the’ 
railway station, and nature claimed its 
due: she dropped in a dead faint. As 
the janitress lifted her inert body, 
Arthur Crewe stepped into the door- 
way. He had come to ask forgiveness. 

Without Madge’s knowledge, Crewe 
got her the best room in the Mothers’ 
Hospital and the best nurses. He 
swore all of the attendants to secrecy. 
Then at her little home he came upon 
an unopened telegram addressed to 
Hilyer. It was from Barnard, telling 
Dan his device could not be considered 
until the following spring. There 
came to Crewe the sick memory of 
Madge’s last words to him: 

“Tll work my hands to the bone, 
till this debt to you.is paid. I'll work 
and save it, penny by penny.” 

When he returned to the hospital, 
a baby boy had been born. Madge was 
not expected to live. In frantic haste, 
Crewe sent for her physician. 

“Tell Mrs. Hilyer a wire has come 
from Colonel Barnard, saying he does 
not want her husband’s invention,” 
he directed, “and tell her J have sent 
her word I am in a hurry for my 
money.” And as the physician gasped, 
he added: “No, I don’t want to kill 
her. I want her to get well. And 
when she hears that message, she will 
get well. I know her.” 

Out in San Francisco, Dan Hilyer 
got the news that his patent would not 
be taken up until spring. Barnard was 
in Montana. And Dan, not knowing 
of Madge’s illness, decided to stay in 
the West and demand action. 

On the edge of death; Madge Hilyer 
was given Crewe’s message as a last 
resort. It claimed her from the grave. 
“Tell him I will pay,” she told the 
doctor. She proceeded to recover. 

In the meantime Crewe put forces 
to work to have Hilyer’s invention 
acted upon at once. 


Now you’ are ready for the story; it begins on the following page. 
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ik baby to Madge 
Hilyer. For an hour she 
held him cradled in her wasted arms, 
looking down into the puckered little 
face in a rapt adoration. 

Mahan had been correct in telling 
Crewe that she had hitherto been “too 
busy trying to keep alive” to realize 
what had happened since her arrival at 
the Mothers’ Hospital. 

She had been obsessed of one master- 
idea—to get back strength enough to 
begin earning money to pay Crewe. 
She clearly recalled the debt and why 
she had incurred it. She alsoremembered 
Dan’s journey to California and that it 
had to do with some all-important proj- 
ect. Also, from Dr. Mahan’s words 
that first day, she gathered that the 
scheme had failed, and her heart bled 
for her husband’s disappointment. Yet 
even that emotion had been secondary 
to her indignant resolve to clear herself 
of debt to the man who had been vile 
enough to dun her for the money when 
she lay dying. 

Everything else was indistinct, not 
through cloudiness of mind but because 
she had had no chance to recall the past 
or to think of herself, since she had 
emerged from the Shadows. Vaguely 


IHAT day they 











she realized that she must have been 
very ill, that she was in a hospital. 
That was all the thought she-had trou- 
bled to bestow on the subject. 
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Now, the sight of her 


back. All day she lay 
piecing together the past 
and the present and trying to accustom 
herself to the divine joy of her child’s 
existence. For the time, this bliss actu- 
ally blurred her fierce resolve to free 
herself as soon as possible from the 
burden of Crewe’s claim. 

Next day she was well enough to ask 
Dr. Mahan if any word had been sent 
her husband of the baby’s advent and 
of her own convalescence. 

“T telegraphed him,” said Mahan, not 
thinking it worth while to say he had 
not done so until the preceding day. 

He added as an afterthought: 

“And, a week or so back, Mrs. Hil- 
yer,—when you were so sick, you know, 
—I telegraphed him, in your name, that 
you couldn't write, because you had 
burned your fingers. I did it so he 
wouldn’t worry over not getting any let- 
ters from you.” 

“Thank you, ever so much. It was 
thoughtful and good of you. But,’”— 
with mild wonder,—‘why didn’t you 
tell him at that time about Baby?” 

“I—I don’t remember,” stuttered Dr. 
Mahan, mentally cursing Arthur Crewe 
for getting him into such a corner. “I 
don’t remember just now; but I had a 
perfectly good reason.” 

And she was weak and tired enough 
to let the explanationless explanation 
go unchallenged. 
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The next moment he was on his 

knees beside the crib, the exuber- 

ance in his face and manner chang- 

ing all at once into an awed adora- 

tion that silenced him and sent a 
lump into his throat. 
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Then came a day when she was well 
enough to go home. She was still very 
shaky, but, beyond that, she was her- 
self again. She thought she would grow 
strong more quickly in her own rooms 
than at the hospital, where she was not 
allowed to make any strength-giving 
exertion. And she was eager to grow 
strong that she might begin to look for 
work. 

Dan, too, would be coming back to 
the East before long. And she wanted 
to be at the flat, with Baby, to welcome 
him. His letters (written with a view 
to keeping her happy, during what he 
had deemed would be a crucial time) 
were noncommittal and cheery. .They 
spoke no word of the bitter struggle 
he was waging, out there, against dis- 
aster, but told in a general way of “nec- 
essary delays” and “red tape” that were 
keeping him in the West. 

His letters since Mahan’s telegram 
had reached him were overflowing with 
solicitude concerning her own welfare 
and with a myriad foolishly excited 
questions about their boy. 

The day of Madge’s return to the flat 
was one continuous event from dawn 
till dark. The janitress welcomed her 
with open arms. The two rooms and 
kitchenette shone with much cleaning. 
There was an abundance of food in the 
cupboards, the janitress explaining 
glibly that she had made bold to take 
for herself all the provisions left in the 
flat when Mrs. Hilyer went away, lest 
they spoil, but that she had kept strict 
account of them and had returned them 
intact. 

Madge could not at all remember that 
there had ever been so complete and 
palatable a stock of food in the flat, 
either on the day she left or ever before. 
Nor, especially, could she recall the 
three ten-dollar bills which the janitress 
declared she had unearthed from be- 
hind the cookbook on the kitchenette 
shelf when she had been cleaning the 
rooms. 

Crewe had not dared make the 
sum larger, lest even the vagueness 
of Madge’s memories concerning the 
events of her last week or so at the flat 
might not be proof against too great an 
amount of treasure trove. At that, the 
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janitress was nobly earning her regal 
tips from him. 


LTOGETHER, the homecoming 

was a delight. Madge, still hazy 
as to details (though recalling more and 
more of them-every day) had feared 
there might not be enough cash in hand 
for the buying of food. She vaguely 
recalled that Dan’s journey had left her 
with a dread lest her scant store of 
ready money might not hold out until 
his return. And now that the worry 
lifted, the reinstatement into her flat 
was an unmixed joy, a joy that was 
intensified when the janitress produced 
a rent receipt that she said she had 
found under the front door. 

With thirty dollars in cash, the rent 
paid and several days’ provisions in the 
house, there was no immediate chance 
of the wolf and the door coming 
within any particularly close juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Madge, her heart momentarily as 
light as a feather, played delightedly 
with Baby and held him up to the 
janitress’ shrieking admiration, and 
wrote a long letter to Dan, and busied 
herself with rearranging the scanty fur- 
niture and finishing the baby-sewing 
her illness had interrupted. 

It was a glorious day, all around. 

Then, when Baby was asleep, in the 
afternoon, of a sudden the sewing 
dropped forgotten in his mother’s lap. 
Her brows knitted, and her eyes closed 
in patient effort to remember certain 
elusive details. 

The old rooms and her new activity 
were clearing up the hazy spots. She 
could clearly recall every point in con- 
nection with Dan’s San Francisco deal 
—the interview with Barnard, the prep- 
arations for departure, her visit to the 
bank, the theft of the wristbag, the ap- 
peal to Crewe (every detail of that visit 
to Crewe’s rooms had been etched in 
fire on her memory, all along), the din- 
ner to Barnard at the St. Croesus grill 
—yes, the dinner that had cost $19.85. 
She felt again the sting of parting with 
such a sum for such a purpose. 

It was an amount that would have 
fed Dan and herself for such a long 
time! Yes, $19.85—that was just the 
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amount! Dan had looked so miserable 
when he brought home fifteen cents 
out of the twenty dollars she had given 
him. i 
““The twenty dollars she had given 
him!” She remembered. ‘She had 
taken it from the little tin strongbox 
tinder her bed. There had been a 
twenty-dollar bill and a five-dollar bill 
there, and a dollar and some change. 
That had been all the money in the 
flat. 

Then how about the three tens be- 
hind the cookbook. It did not make 
sense. Always, Madge had been over- 
careful about every penny that came in, 
ever since money had been so scarce 
and so precious, ever since scrimping 
had become not a virtue but a dire ne- 
cessity. Was it likely, no matter how 
busy or how ill or how harassed she 
might have been at any time, that she 
would put such a hoard behind a book 
on a shelf and then forget its exist- 
ence? 

The food, too! She recalled how 
painfully she had econemized on pro- 
visions, how frugally she had bought 
and how little she had eaten. She did 
not see how she could possibly have 
stocked her shelves with groceries of 
such quantity and quality as now 
adorned them. 

It was all a riddle, a delightful riddle, 
but none the less perplexing. For a 
moment it occurred to her that the jan- 
itress, a warm-hearted woman, might 
have arranged these gifts as a home- 
coming surprise for her. But, at once, 
she laughed at the notion. The woman 
was even poorer than she. And such 
taste as had been displayed in the selec- 
tion of the provisions was assuredly not 
janitorial. The money, too, would have 
represented more than two months’ 
wages as caretaker of the flat house. 

Madge, with a sigh, gave up the un- 
guessable. And she set herself to plan- 
ning how both the money and the food 
could be made to last for an indefinitely 
long time. 

In the midst of her calculations, a 
special delivery letter arrived. It was 
a bulky letter in a long envelope, ad- 
dressed to her in Dan’s handwriting. 
From the envelope, as she tore it open, 





fell out a wad of long blue slips that 
scattered on the floor. 

Madge picked them up. They were 
post-office money-orders—ten of them! 
—for one hundred dollars each. She 
stared at them in utter incredulity. — It 
was a mistake. There was no longer so 
much money coined. One thousand 
dollars ! 


"THEN she pulled Dan’s letter from 
the envelope and read: 

“Sweetheart! My sweetheart! 

“Wonderful, marvelous, tremendous, 
heavenly news! We're rich! Rich! 
(If you think it’s a joke, just glance 
over these blue bits of paper and then 
take my word that the enclosed one 
thousand dollars is just an appetizer for 
the rest of our fortune.) 

“Dear, it’s all over, the skimping, the 
staring of a penny out of countenance 
before we dared spend it, the eternal 
‘Can we afford it?” 


“‘Can we afford it?’ Can we? We 


can! We can afford it, whatever it 
happens to be. Put a name to it, and 
it’s yours. 


“Let me come to the point, first of all. 
I’ve sold out, the patent rights and all, 
for a bonus of fifteen thousand dollars, 
—yes, fifteen thousand dollars, not 
fifteen cents. You read it correctly, the 
first time,—for a bonus of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars and a royalty guaranteed 
not to drop below six thousand dollars 
a year for the next twelve years. 

“What do you think of that, girl of 
mine? 

“And they want me to hurry up and 
finish work on my fumes-consumer and 
clinker-burner, and give them first 
chance at them both. 

“T’ll be there within a day or so of 
this letter. I’d be there before it, even 
if I had to run ahead of the train all 
the way, but Barnard wants me to meet 
some smelting people to-night and talk 
up my fumes-consumer to them. So 
I'll be starting to-morrow, or next day, 
at latest. 

“I’d telegraph the news to you, in- 
stead of writing it; but I’m foolish 
enough to want the money to go along 
with it. I could telegraph the cash, of 
course, too, but it is jolly to think of 
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your ——— 
the ctual 
mone et Saadlaes 
while you read 
all about it. So 
I’m writing. 

“The _ first 
thing I did when 
we signed the 
papers was to go 
to get my fifteen- 
thousand -dollar 
bonus check 
cashed. (Lord, 
but it was great 
to have real 
money in my 
pocket again!) 
The second 
thing was to buy 
these post-office 
orders, the third 
to sit down to 
write this letter 
to you. 

“Now I’m go- 
ing to tell you 
the whole story. 

“In the first 
place, I want 
you to forgive 
me for lying to 
you, for I have 
been lying to 
you, right along, 
ever since I pot 
out here. 

“T gave you to 
understand, in 
all my letters, 
that everything 
was going fairly 
well. 

“Tt wasn’t. 

“Everything 
was going dam- 

nably—that is, it was going that way up 
to yesterday. 

_“T got here and found Barnard had 
sidetracked the entire scheme and had 
wired me not to start West. (The tele- 
gram must have come after I started, 
though I wonder you said nothing about 
it in any. of your letters.) He had 
wired me not to come, and when I got 
here he had left town. 


In strode Dan, almost reeling under the ie “i the ssi t 
“See?” he shouted in glee. “(Christmas morning — set forward | J 
two months by special permission of the Coast Smelting Com- | = 
pany, Elijah P. Barnard, President! : 









Look, Madge!” 






Ncapnese 


Bitar Rita dara dell 






“He had gone to Butte. I followed 
him there, and found he’d gone on a 
trip ‘way up into the mountains to look 
at some furnaces. I followed him 
there, too. It was a three-day trip, by 
burro. When I found him, he was 
about as glad to see me as if I’d been 
an attack of hives. 

“Tt was no use, at first, to talk busi- 
ness. He wouldn’t do a thing. Then 






































he ‘gave me the slip’ and went back to 


Butte. I chased after. He’d gone to 
’Frisco, when I got to Butte. When I 
reached ’Frisco, he was barricaded in 
his office, and I couldn’t penetrate to 
within a mile of him. 

“All I could get was a note saying I 
was wasting my time and his, by hang- 
ing around, and that he wasn’t going to 
take up my patent till his vice-president 
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got back from 
Brazil. 

“By this time 
my money was 
almost gone. <I 
had to stay in 
’Frisco, because 
I didn’t have the 
cash to get home 
again, except on 
foot. It was 
hang on or die. 
And I hung on. 

“Some time, 
after we’ve both 
been having a 
thundering good 
big dinner at the 
St. Creesus, I'll 
tell you about 
the week or so 
that I spent 
after that. Just 
now I’m _ too 
near to it. Every 
time I think of 
it I go out and 
eat two square 
meals ! 

“Well, that’s 
how things 
went — till yes- 
terday morning. 
Then, when I 
went to pay my 
daily call at the 
Coast Smelting 
Company’s of - 
fices,—or rather, 
on a harelipped 
office boy who 
was the only 
person I’d been 
allowed to see, 
as a rule, when I 
went there, -— I 
was received with open arms. 

“It seems a big capitalist in the East 
—he’s about the most important stock- 
holder in the Coast Smelting Company 
—had heard, somehow, about my inven- 
tion and was strong for it. He’d stirred 
up other stockholders to enthusiasm, 
and they’d all brought a bushel of pres- 
sure. to bear on Barnard. (Barnard 
didn’t tell me all this. I got it, on the 





“We're re going 
through any of it again, 
beloved,” he answered 


teriderly; slipping his arms around her 
and drawing her close to him. “Never 
any.more, wife of mine. That's past, 
forever. Take my word for it.” 
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quiet, this morning, from Clark, his sec- 
retary. ) 

“Barnard began to see a great light. 
If the thing was interesting his stock- 
holders, I suppose he wanted to make a 
hit with them by fathering it. 

‘Anyhow, he called a special meeting 
of the Directors, this morning. They 
and his experts heard my ‘patter,’ and 
they saw and tested my model, and they 
bombarded me with questions. And the 
upshot of it was a unanimous vote to 
buy. 

“Then came the usual squabble over 
terms: I knew what I wanted, and I 
believed I could get it. So I held out 
for my own rates—the fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar bonus and the six-thousand- 
dollar yearly royalty guarantee for 
twelve years. 

“T was scared stiff, all the time, 
for fear they’d refuse and leave me 
stranded. If they had known how flat 
broke I was, they’d have offered me 
one-tenth of my price. And I’d have 
ended by taking it. But from my put- 
ting up such a good front and seeming 
to have so much time to waste, I sup- 
pose they thought I didn’t need the 
.-money. That’s probably why they de- 
cided to give it to me. 

“So it’s all settled. And to-morrow 
or next day I’m coming home—home to 
you, my dear darling. And to Baby— 
to the baby boy I’ve never seen, to the 
baby boy who is pulling so hard at my 
heartstrings that the tears sometimes 
come welling up into my eyes, for sheer 
yearning to see him. 

“But best of all, I’m coming home to 
the gallant girl who has slaved for me 
and gone hungry for me, and kept up 
my spirits and never once complained 
of being married to a failure. 

“I’m coming home to you, my glori- 
ous wife, to make up to you, all the 
rest of my days, for what you’ve had 
to endure on my account. We've gone 
so long without money, you and I, that 
we're going to squeeze every single 
atom of comfort and luxury and good 
time out of our fortune. We're going 
to get the whole good of it. 

“And we'll be all the happier in 
spending our money because we had to 
go so long without it. First of all, we 


two are going on one glorious celebra- 
tion. To blazes with expense! 

“Oh, Madge, I’m coming home to 
you—home !” 


CHAPTER XI 


ADGE read the letter and then 
M reread it. She was. deliriously 

happy. Dan was coming home. 
The black months of hardship were for- 
ever past. The sun had risen. 

She read the letter again. Then she 
laid it on the table. She spread out the 
ten precious blue slips, in radiating lines 
from it, then stood back to watch the 
effect. Then she brought Baby from his 
crib, and pointed out to him the pattern 
she had made. 

Baby had just awakened. He blinked 
drowsily at the white square of paper 
with the diverging lines of blue, and he 
seemed to cuddle his soft, fuzzy little 
head closer into his mother’s softer 
neck. Further than that, he placidly 
refused to comment on the phenom- 
enon. So Madge undertook, with deep 
gravity, to explain it to him. 

“You see, Baby,” she expounded, 
“Daddy is an Argonaut. If you don’t 
know what an Argonaut is, you can look 
it up in the dictionary—when we get a 
dictionary and when Baby gets old 
enough. There are very nice. ones to 
be bought on the street for ten cents— 
dictionaries, not babies. Maybe we'll 
go out and buy one some day, now that 
we're rich. 

“Yes, Daddy is an Argonaut. He 
went West to get a whole shipful of 
money for Baby and me. And he’s got- 
ten it, and oh, Baby mine, he’s coming 
back to us! Think of that. Are you 
thinking of it? You must. 

“Now listen to me. (No, don’t shut 
your eyes, Mr. Baby, Esquire. This is 
worth looking at.) Those pieces of 
pretty blue paper are a thousand dol- 
lars, a thousand gold dollars. At least 
Mother can change them into gold dol- 
lars, just as she and Daddy changed bad 
luck into wealth. And there is a whole 
lot more money for us, too—enough to 
keep Baby from having to go through 
what Daddy’s had to go through. 
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That’s the best part of the whole for- 
tune, Baby Hilyer. There! 
Of all the blasé, unimpressible babies! 
You’re sound asleep!” 

She hugged him very gently, kissed 
the soft spot on the top of his head and 
put him back in his crib. Then she re- 
turned to the table and sat down, chin 
in cupped hands, devouring with rap- 
turous eyes the patterned sheaf of 
money-orders. 

One thousand dollars! She wished 
the money were there in actual gold 
eoin, that she might run her fingers 
through it, might feel its cool, smooth 
earess, as it slithered and slid over her 
burrowing hands. 

She came to her senses with a laugh 
of utter joy at her own childishness. 
She reminded herself of the funny old 
miser-fellow in that comic opera Arthur 
Crewe had taken her to hear, ever so 
long ago, before she met Dan—the 
opera where there was a bell-chorus 
and a man who came back from the sea, 
and a comedian who misread the writ- 
ten words, “My infant daughter I con- 
fide to your care” as “My ill-fed dog 
can fight your cur” and read “Dear 
Gas-pipe” for “Dear Gaspard.” 

Gaspard? Yes; that was it—‘‘Gas- 
pard the Miser.” And the opera was 
the Chimes—the—oh, yes, ‘““The Chimes 
of Normandy!” Was she like the miser 
in that opera, gloating gibberingly over 
gold-bags? Was she? 

And at once she knew very well she 
was not. : 

Money, as money, was nothing to her. 
To hoard it for its own sake would 
never appeal to her. The man whose 
house has once been menaced by flame 
would turn sick at seeing his fire-ex- 
tinguisher used for watering flowers. 
And Madge felt, all at once, that never 
again could she feel pleasure in the use- 
less squandering of money. She had 
learned what a dollar means. 

Money—or rather, the aching lack of 
it—had meant too much to her to allow 
the lesson to be forgotten. She and 
Dan had known for months the pinch- 
ing misery that the dearth of a few 
hundred dollars can entail. She vowed, 
reverently and solemnly, to guard their 
new wealth so that no accident or freak 


of fate could place them again in that 
galling prison of poverty. 

They had their chance, now; and it 
was for them both to see they made the 
very best of that chance. They must 
avoid wildcat speculation, useless out- 
lay, extravagance in all forms. They 
would live comfortably. But they would 
live frugally. They would save. 

And their money would beget money, 
beget it for the baby boy over in the 
crib yonder, to give him every chance 
in life; to insure against his having one 
day to suffer as Dan and she had suf- 
fered; to keep the poverty scars, too, 
from the palms and the heart of the 
wife that would one day be his. Yes, 
they must save. Having so long been 
lost in the slough, they would hence- 
forth stick not only to the beaten path 
but to the exact center of that path. 

The gay, deliriously childish mood 
had fled. She felt as might a swamp- 
fever patient who, light headed, has 
decked the quinine jar with a wreath 
of forget-me-nots. Madge reached out 
for the ten money-orders, frowning a 
little at her own fantastically silly 
whim in having played with them. They 
were not playthings, these precious slips. . 
of paper. They were life-savers. Care- 
fully, almost reverently, she collected 
them into a neat pile and hid them 
away. 


HEN she picked up Dan’s letter and 
read it all over again. Her heart 
ached at his veiled hint of suffering, of 
his days and nights of hunger and de- 
spair out there alone among strangers. 
She glowed at the valiant fight her hus- 
band had made, and she thrilled at his 
victory. 

The glad boyishness of his letter, its 
racing exuberance, had infected her. 
Now, in her new mood, as she neared 
the letter’s conclusion, her brows 
contracted. 

“ ‘We're going to squeeze every single 
atom of comfort and luxury and good 
time out of our fortune,” she_ read, 
half aloud. “ ‘We're going to get the 
whole good of it. And we'll be all the 
happier in spending our money because 
we had to go so long without it. First 
of all, we two are going on one gor- 

















geous celebration. To blazes with the 
expense!’ ” 

He had not meant that! Surely he 
had not meant that. He had written in 
the first flush of success. Money in 
his pocket, after long emptiness, had 
affected him as might strong drink an 
empty stomach. When he should be- 
come sober, he must certainly realize 
that the God-given money was theirs to 
save, not to squander. 

Yet the mother instinct for her hus- 
band begged her not to put this phase 
of their new circumstances too strongly, 
too harshly, to Dan. ° 

If his heart was so set on a “‘celebra- 
tion,”. they would strain a point and 
have one. She fell to mapping out the 
details of a happy yet unextravagant 
evening. 

They would have dinner at home, a 
jolly little dinner, with sirloin instead 
of round steak, just for once, and 
French fried potatoes. And just for 
once, there would be a dessert. Dan 
loved sweets. Then they would go to 
some really good moving-picture show. 
There was one on the next block where 
the evening prices were ten cents in- 
stead of fifteen. A really nice place it 
was, too. 

And—Madge added this glittering 
feature despite her shrewder judgment 
—on the way home they would stop at 
the Childs’ restaurant on the corner 
and have coffee and griddle-cakes and 
maple syrup. 

It would be just as good fun as 
throwing away a criminally large sum 
on theater tickets and at a garish res- 
taurant. Indeed, compared with their 
life for the past year, the evening that 
she planned would be a delightful out- 
ing. And they would both revel in it, 
she was quite sure. Yes, Dan should 
have his “celebration,” bless his boyish 
heart! 

From the ‘gradual settling of the 
violently stirred depths, another image 
took shape—the debt to Arthur Crewe. 
It should be paid on the morrow. Yes, 
and with usurious interest. It would 
be sweet to heap coals of fire on Crewe 
by paying him, not only a single month 
after the loan, but with ten per cent 
interest for a full year. 
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That would be—that would be—two 
hundred and fifty dollars plus one-tenth 
—two hundred and fifty dollars plus 
twenty-five dollars—that would be two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. She 
would cash and bank her ten one-hun- 
dred-dollar orders in the morning and 
send Crewe a check for two hundred 
and seventy-five dollars by special de- 
livery. 

For two hundred and_ seventy-five 
dollars? Sweet as the deed would be to 
her, the thought of that extra twenty- 
five dollars was a thorn in her soul. 

Twenty-five dollars was a tremendous 
price to pay for the privilege of show- 
ing her contempt, even such raging con- 
tempt as she felt for Crewe. Decidedly, 
contempt was not on the free list. 

She scribbled with a pencil on the 
envelope of Dan’s letter. Wouldn't it 
be enough of a slur to pay Crewe ten 
per cent for the use of his money for 
the single month—or rather, the five 
weeks—she had had it? That was 
twice as much interest as the average 
investment would bring him. He would 
certainly feel the sting of it, just as 
much as though she should send the 
money with ten per cent interest for a 
whole year. And she went on scrib- 
bling figures. 

Ten per cent interest on two hundred 
and fifty dollars for a year was twenty- 
five dollars—for five weeks, five-fifty- 
seconds of twenty-five dollars. That 
was—that was two and twenty-one fif- 
ty-seconds dollars. Call it $2.43. 

Next morning Madge cashed her 
money-orders, opened an account in a 
near-by branch of a downtown national 
bank, drew a check for $252.43, and 
mailed it to Arthur Crewe’s. rooms. 
She had decided, overnight, to forego 
the idea of sending it by special deliv- 
ery. The extra pleasure was scarce 
worth the throwing away of a purely 
unnecessary dime. 

So she enclosed the check in an 
envelope, with no word of comment, 
addressed it to Crewe at his rooms and 
put a two-cent stamp on it. She figured 
that it would reach its destination be- 
fore he could get home from his office, 
and she congratulated herself on her 
wisdom in not wasting a special-deliv- 
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ery stamp on a letter that in either case 
must arrive during its recipient's ab- 
sence. 


THAT afternoon Dan Hilyer came 
home. Into the flat he burst with a 
shout of greeting. In one arm he 
eaught Madge to him, as she ran for- 
ward to welcome him, and he swung 
her clear of the floor to his broad chest. 

Under his free arm he bore a long 
white box, at whose lower end pro- 
truded a bristle of green stems. As he 
set Madge down he handed her the 
box. 

“Like old times, isn’t it?” he exulted. 
“The first American Beauties I’ve been 
able to give you in one solid year! I 
remember how you love them, and— 
where’s Baby? Where do you keep 
him? I’m crazy to see him. I’ve got 
some grand toys for him down in the 
taxi.” 

The next moment he was on his 
knees beside the crib, the exuberance in 
his face and manner changing all at 
ence into an awed adoration that 
silenced him and sent a lump into his 
throat. 

Madge stood beside him, her hand on 
his shoulder, her eyes wet. And, with- 
out speaking, they gazed long and wor- 
shipingly at the pink morsel of human- 
ity that lay so wisely gazing back at 
them. 

Then Dan rose, blinking hard. Very 
simply, like two little children, he and 
Madge kissed each other. Then, hand 
in: hand, they turned back to the crib. 

Madge stooped and lifted the baby 
from the blankets, and put him in Dan’s 
arms. Carrying the bundled child as if 
it were some dangerous explosive, Dan 
walked to the window where the full 
light—or as full a light as an airshaft 
ean lavish—would fall on baby’s face. 

For a heavenly half-hour, Baby held 
the center of the stage, Madge acting as 
showman, Dan noisily admiring each of 
the million points and qualities wherein 
this child surpassed all other children 
ever born. 

Then Baby, to whom adoration was 
no: novelty, tired of the performance 
and went to sleep, and Madge laid him 
back in his crib. As Dan crossed the 


room, he noticed the unopened box of 
American Beauty roses lying athwart a 
chair. Madge, in the rapturous sur- 
prise of his return, had not so much as 
seen them, and had been only vaguely 
aware that he had handed her a pack- 
age of some kind. 

“Look, girl dear!” he said, picking 
up the box and taking it to her. “See 
what I brought you. You haven’t even 
opened the box, and—’ His glance 
took in for the first time every detail of 
her face and figure. “Oh, sweetheart, 
how white you've grown and how— 


*-how—ethereal! Not thin—ethereal, like 


a star that’s seen through a haze. We 
must change all that now, and we’re 
going to. We're going to build you up, 
the very first thing. Old Doctor Dan 
Hilyer prescribes good food, good 
ciothes, good times—double portion of 
good times. And he'll fill his own 
prescription. Don’t you like the roses, 
dear?” he broke off in perplexity. 

For, mechanically opening the box 
and taking out the great sheaf of flow- 
ers, she was eying them almost in dis- 
may. 

“You used to love them?” he went 
on. “Aren’t they nice? Twenty-four 
of them; see, and with stems a yard 
long.” 

“They are beautiful,’ she faltered. 
“Very beautiful, Dan. And—and thank 
you, so much! 

But her voice was flat, her face al- 
most tragic as she brought out the con- 
ventional phrases. 

‘Madge!’ exclaimed Hilyer, in 
amazement. “What is it? Are you ill? 
Was the’surprise of seeing me too much 
for you? I forgot you're still weak. 


‘What’s the matter, girl?” 


‘“T—nothing. . It’s—it’s the 
roses!” she wailed. ‘Oh, Dan, there 
are two dozen of them, and at this time 
a year they couldn't have cost less than 
three or four dollars a dozen.” 

“What of that? Ifa man can’t bring 
a handful of flowers to his best girl—” 

“A handful! Why, you must have 
thrown away seven or eight dollars on 
them.” 

“Well,” he laughed, “I had it to 
throw away, didn’t I? And how could 
I have spent it better?” 








“How couldn’t you have spent it bet- 
ter?” she retorted. “It would have 
kept us in groceries for—for nearly a 
fortnight.” 

“Tt would,” he replied gaily, “but it 
wont, because it doesn’t have to, any 
more! Good Lord! I forgot 
the taxi.” 

“The—?” 

“The taxi—full of things | got on 
the way uptown for you and Baby. It’s 
been purring away for the past half- 
hour, down at the door—well, let it 
purr!” he ended happily, as he dived 
out of the flat and hurried off down the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER XII 


ADGE, inertly clasping the 
M grudged roses in her hands, 
stood in the middle of the little 
living-room, staring after Dan, listening 
to the buoyant spring of his steps down 
the long stair-flights. 

The taxi! He had taken a taxicab 
from the station, a vehicle as foreign to 
them during the past year as would be 
a hydroplane. 

He had stopped—heaven knew where 
—on the way uptown, squandering 
their blood-wrung money on foolish 
gifts. The roses, it seemed, were but 
one item on a list, and they had been, 
presumably, caught up at random from 
the taxi and brought into the house by 
him. 

For more than half an hour the taxi- 
cab had waited at the door, devouring 
money—their money ! 

Oh, it was unbearable! A year’s les- 
sons in grindingly needful economies 
had carved and hewed and reshaped 
Madge’s whole nature. And the tale of 
these wickedly unnecessary expendi- 
tures seared her soul like flung vitriol. 

The half-shut front door of the flat 
banged wide. In strode Dan, almost 
reeling under the weight of the plunder 
that heaped his arms and pockets. 

“See?” he shouted in glee, as he 
dumped the bulk of his load on the 
threadbare living-room rug. “Christ- 
mas morning—set forward two months 
by special permission of the Coast 
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Smelting Company, Elijah P. Barnard, 
President! Look, Madge!” 

Tumbled on the floor was a hetero- 
geneous display of toys and other ju- 
venile gifts, designed to enrapture Baby, 
—presents, most of them, that the child 
might reasonably be expected to revel 
in—some three or four years hence: 
a hobby-horse, a drum, a box of garish 
toy soldiers, a Noah's ark whose ani- 
mals all moved by mechanism, an In- 
dian suit, a car on wheels, a barking 
furry dog, a doll’s village with a school- 
bell that would ring, a train of electric 
cars, a case of “construction blocks,” a 
folding miniature pool-table. 

“Tl bet that kid will go plumb crazy 
when he wakes up and sees _ these 
things!” chuckled Dan. “He'll be wild 
over them. Of course,” he added sheep- 
ishly, as he unfolded the pool-table, 
“he’s too young to learn pool, yet. I 
know that. But it'll be fun for him to 
roll the colored balls around on the 
cloth.” 

“He’s—he’s just five weeks old to- 
morrow,” Madge heard herself saying, 
as if from a great distance. 

“Well, they'll be here when he’s old 
enough to enjoy them. That’s better 
than being old enough to enjoy them 
and not having them. | That’s what 
would have happened if Barnard hadn’t ~ 
come across.” 

He was palpably dashed by the recep- 
tion accorded his pretty purchases. 
Madge tried to rally from her daze of 
chagrin and to say something kindly. 
But the thought of the useless expendi- 
ture involved in the equally useless 
gifts, held her tongue-tied. It was for 
her boy—far more than for herself or 
for Dan—that she wanted to save 
money, now that money was, for a 
time, no longer out of reach. And she 
fell to calculating the price these silly 
gewgaws of floor-litter must have cost, 
and to what fine advantage their price 
might have been deposited in Baby’s 
name at some savings bank. 

Dan was fumbling in his coat pockets. 
From one, he drew an ivory rattle with 
silver bells, from another a collapsible 
doll. These he added to the motley 
heap on the floor. Then, his face 
brightening again as he reached into an 
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mner coat pocket, he produced a square 
morocco box, its cover emblazoned with 
the name of the city’s chief jeweler. 

Madge’s heart sank. She knew now 
that from the very first she had ex- 
pected and dreaded something like this. 

“If this doesn’t make a hit, I'll give 
up!” he declared, handing her the box. 
“T saw this thing in the window months 
ago. I used to stop and look at it every 
time I passed the store. And I vowed 
¥d get it for you some day. I made a 
bee-line for the place-the minute I 
struck town. The ring wasn’t in the 
window any more, and I was afraid it 
was sold. But they still had it. Look, 
dear—inside the box. That’s where the 
ring is—not on the cover.” 

Madge had been staring with glazed 
eyes at the jeweler’s name—a name that 
stood for prices which soared. Now, 
rousing herself, she pressed the box’s 
spring. The lid flew open. In a nest 
of shirred white satin rested the ring, 
its hoop invisible in the niche prepared 
for it. 

On the surface of the satin blazed a 
heart-shaped opal, surrounded by quar- 
ter-carat diamonds. The opal itself was 
the size of Madge’s forefinger nail. 

The ring was not one to excite the 
cupidity of safe-robbers or transatlantic 
jewel thieves. Its total cost had proba- 
bly been two hundred dollars or less. 

Yet it was striking, the stones being 
ef unusual fire-and purity, the cut of 
the opal unique. Without being bizarre 
or garish, it would attract notice, any- 
where. 

Involuntarily, Madge’s heart warmed 
at sight of it. She was human enough 
to love pretty things, and this odd ring 
seemed to her the prettiest she had 
ever seen. She wanted to kiss it. For 
an instant, acquired economy went to 
the wall before the onrush of world-old 
ancestral worship for the Beautiful. 
The ring was hers—the most lovely 
bit of jewelry she had ever possessed. 

“Oh, Dan!” she breathed, in ecstasy. 
“It’s—it’s darling! Thank you a mil- 
lion times! I love it.” 

“Good!” he exulted, catching her in 
his arms. ‘The frost’s broken. I’m so 
glad the opal makes a hit with you. If 
you’d known how I’ve wanted to buy it! 
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] never saw a heart-shaped one before. 
That’s what got me interested in it. 
You aren’t afraid it’ll bring bad luck, 
are you?” he_ ended, solicitously. 
“Opals are supposed to, aren’t they ?” 

“Not a bit!” she laughed. “Such a 
glorious ring couldn’t bring bad luck if 
it tried. Besides, I was born in Octo- 
ber. And— 


“Fear not the Opal, thou October Born. 
To thee it gives hope, if by thee ’tis 
worn!” 


"THEN, the first glow of pleasure fad- 

ing, common sense took its place, 
and she fell to speculating as to the 
cost of this beautiful but wholly useless 
treasure Dan had given her. 

“Dan!” she broke out, on sudden im- 
pulse. “Listen, dear. And don’t think 
I’m ungracious, because I’m not. I’m 
only sane—as we both must be, boy, if 
we're to be happy.” 

“What on earth are you driving at?” 
he asked, in wonder, as she paused to 
shape her thoughts in words that would 
not hurt or offend him. 

“Just this,” she said presently. “We 
were so poor, and it was all so horri- 
ble—you never knew quite how horrible 
it all was, because I kept as much of it 
from you as I could. We were so poor 
that we learned to know what a dollar 
can mean to people. We got knowing 
it better than most people can, for the 
knowledge was burned into us. Some 
day, perhaps, we can laugh at all we 
had to go through—all the miserable 
economies and worries and hunger and 
the rest—but never, never again must 
we run a chance of going through the 
same thing. We lived through it, once. 
Another period of it might kill—one 
of us.” 

“We're never going through any of 
it again, beloved,” he answered, ten- 
derly, slipping his arms around her 
and drawing her close to him. “Never 
any more, wife of mine. That’s past, 
forever. Take my word for it. But 
what are you trying to tell me?” 

“We must make sure—we must make 
very sure, dear—that those days will 
never come back. If that experience 
didn’t teach the value of money, noth- 
ing in life would.” 








“Ruta.” 

“And now that God has lifted us out 
of the Slough of Despond,” she went 
on, “promise me we wont ever wallow 
in it again, through any folly of our 
own.” 

“Why, of course we wont!” he as- 
sured her, bewildered. ‘““We—” 

“And so, let us begin by saving 
money against a black day. Let us 
have enough to eat and wear, and a 
home. But let that be all. It’s all we 
need; it’s ten times more than we’ve 
had. Don’t let’s show ingratitude to 
God by throwing His great gifts to the 
winds.” 

“T don’t understand what you're get- 
ting at.” 

“Then let me make it plainer. We 
have Baby to think of, now. You don’t 
want him to suffer what you’ve had to 
suffer. You don’t want his wife, some 
day, to go through what I’ve gone 
through. Let’s lay by every penny we 
can, over and above our actual needs. 
Let us lay it by and invest it safely. 
For our old age and—for him!” 

“But Madge—!” 

“For instance,” she continued, gaining 
courage, “—for instance,—don’t think 
I’m unkind,—those toys there, and the 
roses and this marvelous ring—they’re 
all beautiful; but they’re none of them 
necessary. We could have been happy 
without any of them, just now—even 
the rattle, and that’s the first of his 
presents the Baby will notice. We 
could have put the money in bank for 
him and for ourselves—” 

“How nonsensical you are, little girl!” 
he interposed. “And it’s more pathetic 
than funny to hear you talk so. It’s like 
that Jack London story of the fellow 
who nearly starved to death in the 
North and who, for months after his 
rescue, used to steal crusts of bread 
from the dinner table and hide them 
away in his pockets for fear of starving 
again.” 

“Tt’s not!’ she denied, hotly. “It’s 
not like that at all. It’s common 
sense !” 

“Tt’s uncommon nonsense, dear. 
You’ve had to count every penny so 
many times and so long that you’ve 
gotten so you’re scared stiff at the idea 
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of spending a whole dollar. If it hadn’t 
been in toiling for me that you got that 
way, it would be funny. As it is, it 
gives me a lump in my throat. But 
you'll soon get over it—yes, just as 
soon as you find we can spend an entire 
five-dollar bill for a good time without 
going to the poorhouse or being stuck 
in jail on a charge of trying to throw 
too much currency into circulation. 
You'll come out of if.” 

“Oh, I was afraid you'd take it this 
way!” she moaned. “I was so afraid 
of it! What can I do?” 


" HY,” he answered with rough at- 

tempt at comfort, “for one thing 
you can stop being a naughty, ungrate- 
ful little girl, and try to enjoy some of 
the good times we're going to have. 
And—” 

“Good times!” she echoed, beginning 
to hate the phrase. “If you mean, by 
‘good times,’ throwing away money that 
we risked everything to get, I’d rather 
be back where we were than to have 
such ‘good times.’ For then, at least, 
we had hope. And now I’d have only 
fear.” 

“You're hysterical. It—” 

“I’m not. I never am, and you know 
it. I’m talking sense. The best times I 
can imagine will be to live as we’ve been 
living, only with a little more to eat, 
and warmer winter clothes, and riding 
in 2 street-car on rainy days instead of 
walking. That would be beautifully 
comfortable. We wouldn’t be worrying 
as we used to worry. And we could 
both have all we wanted to eat. And 
we could pay the rent in advance al- 
ways. And we could be saving lots and 
lots of money all the time. Economiz- 
ing would be such fun, now that we’re 
on the ‘plus’ side of the barrier, instead 
of on the ‘minus’ side. You say we'll 
have six thousand dollars a year for 
twelve years. Now—” 

“Not counting the fifteen-thousand- 
dollar bonus we’ve got, and what I'll 
make on the clinker-burner and the 
fumes-consumer and—” 

“We've been living on thirteen dol- 
lars a week. I used to think then that 
on thirty dollars a week I’d be the hap- 
piest girl alive. I still think so. And 
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six thousand dollars a year means one 
hundred and twenty dollars a week. 
We could live so nicely, and still save 
ninety dollars a week. That would be 
nearly—nearly four thousand seven 
hundred dollars a year. Just think of 
that, Dan. Just think of it. And by 
the time Baby’s grown up, we'd 
have—”’ 

“F don’t want to think of it,” said 
Dan, abruptly, speaking now as if to a 
fractious child. ‘And I don’t want you 
to think of it, either. Listen to me! 
I’m no born idiot, Madge. I’m not 
going to spend this money like a 
drunken deck-hand, just because I’ve 
got it. I’ve been doing some figuring, 
as well as you have. We can live as 
nicely as any people of our sort would 
care to, on four thousand dollars a year. 
That will leave us two thousand dollars 
a year, to put by, for the next twelve 
years, along with the bulk of the fifteen- 
thousand-dollar bonus. In twelve years, 
at that rate, we'll have nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars in bank or in snug invest- 
ments. That doesn’t count the money 
we'll lay by during the years when my 
royalty runs ’way ahead of my six-thou- 
sand-dollar guarantee. And unless I’m 
mistaken, that'll be every year. And it 
doesn’t take into account those two 
other inventions the Coast Smelting 


people have practically accepted, or any 
future inventions of mine.” 

“But—” 

“So you see we're not headed dead-on 
for ruin, dear girl. And there’s another 
side of this ‘economy’ business. I’ve 
gone without things so long and wanted 
them so badly that now I’m able to have 
them I’m going to have them—in mod- 
eration. I’ve earned a few pleasures. 
So have you. And I intend we shall 
have them—without breaking us, either. 
Naturally, I’m not going to bring home a 
cart-load of truck like this every day, 
or every six months, for that matter. 
But it did me good, clean down to the 
ground, to buy the things. We could 
afford them, and I don’t regret a single 
one of them—not even the pool-table.” 

“J regret every one of them!’ she 
flashed, “—this beautiful, useless ring 
most of all. Oh, I hate being rich! | 
hate it! I hate it! And before we’re 
through, we are going to be so misera- 
ble that we'll wish to heaven we were 
back as we used to be. It’s heart-blood 
we'll be spending, not money.” 

And to prove her assertion that she 
was never hysterical, Madge Hilyer 
burst into a wildly uncontrolled passion 
of weeping. Dan, for the first time in 
his wife’s presence, swore long and bril- 
liantly. 











The next installment of ‘‘Dollars and Cents’’ will appear in the August 
issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands July 12th. 











ON THE DINING-ROOM RUG 


““T’HE old adage, ‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,’ is certainly 
true in many cases,” said Frederick Thomson, the motion-picture director, 


recently. 


“Mrs. Consomme could well testify to the truth of it. 


“Mrs. Consomme arrived at the hotel in the mountains and found, to her 
dismay, that her diamond brooch was missing. Thinking that she must have 
dropped it on the thick, soft dining-room rug, she wired to the maid at home: 

“Tet me know immediately if you find anything on the rug in dining-room.’ 

“A couple of days later a wire was received from the maid which read: 

““Dear Madam: I was to let you know if I found anything on the dining- 
voom rug. This is what I found this morning: five champagne corks, twenty-four 
cigar ends, twelve cigarette ends, forty-eight burnt matches, two automobile veils 


ond one pale blue satin slipper.” 
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CAREER AND HER LOVE-AFFAIR 


By Katherine Synon 








CCIDENTS will happen— 
A even in the most remote pie 
; factories. If the Governor of 
Illinois had not happened to appoint a 
commission for the investigation of in- 
dustrial éonditions and the com- 
mission had not chanced to ex- 
plore the plant of the Vermont 
Baking Company on Noble Street 
just off Milwaukee Avenue, Clara 
Schultz might still be transferring 
luscious circles of mince and 
eherry and lemon-meringue from 
ovens to cases. As it is— 

Clara Schultz didn’t even see the 
commission when five gentlemen from 
Egypt poked. their noses into the pie 
plant. Clara was attending the real 
funeral of a genuine grandmother. 
But the five representatives of the com- 
monwealth—two of them looked like 
Abraham Lincoln and the other three 
tried to—opened for Clara the golden 
door of Opportunity. They told the 
owner of the Vermont Baking Com- 
pany that he should do something for 
his employees. 

The owner came from New England. 
With a taste for pie he had brought a 
conscience. He had mislaid the latter 
possession shortly after his arrival in 
Chicago, but he took it out and dusted 
it at the suggestion of the legislators 
from Springfield. He assured them 

















that he would take an intelligent inter- 
est in the welfare of the girls who 
worked for him. 








It would have surprised any one of 
the five to learn that the pie-maker kept 
his word. He didn’t shorten the hours 
of labor. Neither did he raise salaries. 
But he imported two teachers from the 
Sunday school which he superin- 
tended on the North Shore and 
paid them each two dollars a 
night to teach the girls in the 
factory. One taught dancing. 
She failed because the girls who 
had escorts preferred Schoen- 
hofen’s Hall as a_ place of 
amusement. They told her that 
saw the factory long enough 


they 
every day. The other taught singing. 
She recruited her forces from the girls 
who didn’t have escorts to take them to 


dances. She set the time of her class a 
half-hour before closing time twice a 
week. She picked nineteen others— 
and Clara Schultz. 

For Clara Schultz had a Voice. No 
daily-bread organ had Providence and 
sturdy lungs given to the girl of the 
pasty face and the melancholy blue 
eyes, but a real strawberry-meringue 
larynx of the smoothness and texture 
and range that carry some women to 
Munich, some to heaven, and some to 
the devil. Clara Schultz didn’t know 
that her voice was a checking-account 
for first-cabin voyages and Chinese 
opera-coats and first-page stories. Had 
she known it, she might have joined a 
Mannerchor at Wicker Park Hall. 
All she knew about her gift was that 
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she could sing more loudly, more vocif- 
erously, more effectively than any other 
girl “out Milwaukee Avenue way.” 

The singing teacher, Miss Cecilia 
Bannick, a capable young woman with 
red hair, a Junoesque figure and peda- 
gogic ability, who thought in the im- 
perative mood, grouped her score of po- 
tential warblers in a semicircle around 
the piano in the basement of the pie 
factory. She banged a terrific chord on 
the middle register. “Sing!’’ she bade 
the twenty. Nineteen voices rose 
tremulously. Clara Schultz’s voice 
soared to the ceiling, somersaulted, 
bounced back on the floor, and _ re- 
sounded through the room. 

“Who sang that?” shrieked the 
director, half-rising from the ptano- 
stool. 

“Me,” confessed Clara Schultz. 

“Stand out there,” ordered 
Bannick. 

Clara Schultz stood out. “Sing, 
shouted the teacher. She ran up a scale 
on the piano while the nineteen stared 
at Clara. Clara sang with the tones of 
angels. 

“Let me tell you,” Miss Bannick an- 
nounced after an exploration of her 
pupil’s possibilities, “that you have one 
of the most wonderful voices I have 
ever heard. Melba in her prime, Nor- 
dica, Olive Fremstad,”—Miss Bannick 
ran over the list as if she spoke of her 
dearest friends,—“have had that cer- 
tain quality that distinguishes your 
voice. I suppose that you earn about 
six dollars a week here?” Clara fixed 
her pale-blue eyes on Miss Bannick. 
“Seven,” she said. “I’m an expert pie 
caser.” 

“Tf you'll start in with me, I’ll show 
you how to sing,” went on the teacher. 
“There are more good voices spoiled 
by wrong teaching than there are great 
singers in grand opera. Do you know 
German ?” 

“Sure,” said Clara. 

“Splendid,” beamed her mentor. 
“You can keep your own name, and 
specialize on Wagnerian operas. I 
shall make you a prima donna. I 
know, my dear, that you have genius.” 
She beamed on Clara as P. T. Barnum 
must have smiled on Jenny Lind. 


Miss 


” 


Clara did not return the arc-light 
gleam. Praise of her singing did not 
surprise her. The commercial advan- 
tages of her gift had not yet appealed 
to her. “Do singers get much?” she 
asked Miss Bannick. “Some of them 
earn more every year than the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” the im- 
presario informed her. Clara, who 
had never been a student of the news- 
papers, found no standard of measure 
in the remark. She gathered somehow, 
however, that the emoluments of sing- 
ing were greater than those of pie cas- 
ing. With a little thrill of satisfaction 
very new to her she went out into Noble 
Street. 


RIGHT with electric lights, gay with 

whirling hats in show-windows and 
shawled spectators on the sidewalk, 
hoarse with raucous foreign cries, crazy 
with clanging street-cars, Milwaukee 
Avenue winked at Clara Schultz. 
Clara, having known the aveftue since 
her mother had carried her to bargain 
days at Wieboldt’s, did not wink back. 
She was thinking, and thought with 
Clara was never a superficial process. 
She shut off its current when she met 
Lottie Benner. Lottie, who worked in 
a Polish millinery shop near St. John 
Kostika’s Church, was attired like unto 
a tiger lily of the field, aiding her trade 
by the display of a straw hat in Feb- 
ruary. Out of Clara she won a tardy 
admiration and a promise to go with 
her that night to the Midget Gem, the 
little picture playhouse they were just 
then passing on the avenue. 

At the corner of Evergreen Street 
they parted, Lottie keeping up the 
bright street, Clara turning westward to 
enter a four-story building that housed 
the Schultzes in its basement. She went 
around to the back door, opening it on 
a scene so familiar to her that she 
hardly heeded it. Mrs. Schultz stood 
over the stove; Mr. Schultz smoked be- 
side the sink; four children, three boys 
and a girl, sat around the table, drum- 
ming with knives and forks and 
spoons. In the adjoining bedroom a 
kerosene lamp smoked at the intervals 
when a fair-haired, pretty girl put her 
curling-tongs within its flame. She 
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came to the door of the room as Clara 
entered, giving her a quickly appraising 
look. “Did you wear my feather boa 
down to that pie joint?’ she asked. 

“T never took your old raggy boa,” 
said Clara. “You left it at Grandma’s 
the day of the funeral.” 

“T never!” The pretty girl returned 
to the lamp, flinging back declarations 
against her sister until her mother’s 
weary, “Oh, Essie, stop!” halted her 
speech. Clara ate sullenly, paying heed 
to none of the children nor to her 
father, who smoked volcanically while 
he awaited his wife’s invitation to go 
to the family board. She had nearly 
finished when Essie broke forth again. 
Clara arose from the table, snatching 
her coat and hat. “I’m going to the 
nickel-show,” she told her mother, who 
had transferred her energies from the 
frying of pork-chops for Theodore 
and Henry and Freddie and Frieda, to 
the ironing of a pink dress for Essie. 
“Don’t you be late,” said Mrs. Schultz. 

“T wont be no later’n Essie,” said her 
elder daughter. 

“Well, Essie’s goin’ to a party of the 
girls on the Wicker Park switchboard,” 
her mother countered. 

“T’ll call what I’m going to a party,” 
said Clara, banging the door. 

Her ill humor persisted until she met 
Lottie Benner at the ticket office of the 
Midget Gem. It lightened a little when 
she recognized in the ticket seller of 
the playhouse a co-worker at the fac- 
tory. Through the run of swiftly mov- 
in, films, however, the two girls sat in 
silence until the intermission, when 
Clara began to recount to her friend 
her grievances against Essie. ‘Forget 
her,” Lottie counseled. “But Ma and 
Pa think Essie’s everything and I’m 
nothing.” “Don’t you worry about 
that,” Lottie advised. “You wait till 
Essie gets married, and then see how 
they’ll make up to you.” Clara bristled 
at the implication. “I guess I don’t 
have to wait for any beaus,”’ she said. 
‘Miss Bannick (she’s the singing teacher 
at the factory) says I got a voice that'll 
make me rich. Can you beat it?” 

“Honest?” Incredulity and envy 
seared Lottie’s tone. 

“Sure.” 
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‘*How does she know ?” 
“It’s her business to know, I guess.” 


"THE piano-player banged out a reso- 

nant chord, then swung into a rag- 
time aria, pounding resistlessly until 
the audience, growing restive in realiza- 
tion that some hitch held the promised 
program, clapped and clamored. The 
music ceased as a_ worried-looking 
young man came before the curtain. 
Hisses_ greeted him. “Ladies and 
gents,” he shouted, “‘we’re sorry to an- 
nounce that Miss Ethel Lewis, who was 
to have sung here. this evening, has 
broken her ankle, and—” 

“Does she sing with her foot?” some 
one shouted. The crowd yelled its 
appreciation of the mot, then snarled 
at the manager. He hastened into 
reparation : 

“and so—and so if there’s any lady 
or gent in the audience wants to sing, 
we'll let him try. And if the audience 
likes him, we'll give a week’s engage- 
ment.” 

“What do you know about that?” 
breathed Clara Schultz. 

“Tf I could sing the way you say you 
can,” said Lottie Benner, “I’d try.” 

“Honest ?” 

“Honest to God.” 

“T wonder how much you get for it ?” 


The house had burst into applause of - 


the management’s offer. “I'll ask the 
cash-girl,” said Lottie Benner, intent 
upon putting the acid test on her 
friend’s pretensions. In an instant she 
was out of the theater, leaving Clara 
breathless. In a moment she was back. 
“Ten dollars a week if you make good,” 
she announced. 

“Aint there nobody going to try?” 
besought the manager. 

“My friend is,” cried Lottie Benner. 
She pushed Clara forward down the 
aisle, propelling her toward the circle 
of light in which sat the piano-player. 

The player, hardly more than a boy 
himself, sleek of hair, sharp of feature, 
looked up at Clara frowningly. ‘What 
can you sing?” he asked her. “ ‘Back 
to the Carolina You Love,’” she told 
him. He swept his long fingers over 
the keys, reassuring her by his concen- 
trated poise. Lottie Benner sank into 
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a seat in the front row. “Let it go 
easy at first,” the player counseled 
Clara. “Don’t let out till the chorus.” 
The manager went off the stage. The 
audience settled into the hostile hush 
of anticipation for the amateur. The 
last notes of the prelude sounded. 

“Now!” hissed the man at the piano. 
Clara Schultz began to sing. 

While she sang, the audience listened 
in silence. When she ended, the crowd 
made the little theater sound like an 
anti-Russian meeting in a Polish school- 
hall. Lottie Benner reached up to 
grasp Clara’s hand. The piano-player 
mopped his forehead. “My God, kid,” 
he said to Clara, “with a yell like that, 
you can get on the Big Time!” 

“Oh, I can sing, all right,” said 
Clara. 

She proved her boast so well that at 
the end of her fourth encore the man- 
ager of the Midget Gem invited the 
piano-player, Lottie and herself to his 
tiny office. There the player worded a 
contract which promised Clara ten dol- 
lars a week for three songs and encores 
nightly at the theater. The manager 
and Clara signed it. 

“See you to-morrow night,” said the 
pianist as she and Lottie went out. 

“Aint he swell?” breathed Lottie. 

“What sort of hats are they going to 
wear this spring?” asked Clara. 

While Lottie talked of her triumph 
all their way home up the Avenue, 
Clara dreamed of clothes. The idea of 
what she might buy with the money she 
would earn by her singing had so grown 
when she reached home that it kept her 
from informing any of the Schultz 
family of her new employment. The 
prospect of having ten dollars a week 
for her own use tempted her, as did the 
facility with which she might hide the 
fact of her evening task. Her pride in 
her ability to get a singing engagement 
might have triumphed over her secret- 
iveness had anyone in the house been 
awake when she went in. But Mrs. 
Schultz slumbered the sleep of the 
weary; Mr. Schultz snored the rest of 
the unjust; the four little Schultzes 
slept heavily; and Essie was not yet 
home. Clara began her double life in 
security. 


HE Security lasted neariy three 

weeks. She bought a plumed hat, 
which she announced as the gift of her 
friend Lottie, and a blue silk dress 
which she claimed as the tribute of Miss 
Cecilia Bannick. She wore them every 
night in the fear that Essie might don 
them. One night the piano-player at 
the theater broke through his business- 
like talk of songs to admire her rai- 
ment. “Some clothes,’ he informed 
her. “Thank you, Mr. . Say, I don’t 
know your name,” she told him. “Pia- 
toniaski,” he laughed, his sharp face 
softening. “Some people call it Pader 
ewski.” He gave the name its Polish 
pronunciation, accenting the penulti- 
mate and sharpening the consonants. 

“T can’t say that, either,” said Clara. 
“Call me Pat,” he said, “for short.” 
“You aint so short,” she joked. He 
came out of his usual silence to laugh. 
“Don’t try kidding, though,” he said 
with some seriousness. “Stick to your 
high notes, and you’ll come out on the 
Big Time.” 

She sang so well that night that she 
knew she had won Piatoniaski’s ap- 
proval, even before he spoke to her as 
he played the final march of the evening 
performance. “Can I see you home?” 
he asked. ‘Oh, I don’t care if you do,” 
Clara Schultz tried to say as if she had 
not heard the request from any man 
for the first time. 

She went down the aisle ahead of 
him, proud of his escort, hoping that 
Lottie Benner might see her, longing to 
pass Essie somewhere, and yet fearful 
of the consequences of any such meet- 
ing. That was her thought as she 
waited at the doorway for the pianist. 
Then from the outer lights a familiar 
voice smote her joy. 

“Well, it was about time for you to 
get through,” said Essie. 

Essie, slender, graceful, her yellow 
hair surmounted by a new red hat, her 
eyes flashing fire, stood beside the ticket 
window. “Well, you’re a peach, you 
are,” she told her sister. ‘How long’ve 
you been singing at this show?” 

“None of your business,” said Clara 
shortly. 

“So it aint my business?” Essie’s 
voice rose higher. “Well, I guess it’s 











Ma’s business, and Pa’s business, if it 
aint mine. Singing in a nickel-show, 
Miss Prude. And who’s your gentle- 
man friend?” Her sharp glance had 
found the pianist at the doorway behind 
Clara. ‘‘Meet Mr. Paderewski,” mur- 
mured Clara in hot confusion. 

Used as she was to Essie, she stif- 
fened under the swift change in her 
sister's manner as the sharp-faced 
young Pole came beside them. ‘This is 
my sister,” she said to him, seeing 
already how his eyes had lighted at 
sight of Essie’s prettiness. ‘Pleased to 
meet you,” they murmured together. 
Then they both laughed. 

“You got some name for your trade,” 
said Essie. 

She swung into step beside him, sig- 
naling to Clara that their battle was but 
deferred by this social truce. “It aint 
my real name,” he told her. “What's 
that?” she asked. He said it rapidly. 
She repeated it correctly. ‘“How’d you 
ever say it so easy?” he demanded in 
admiration. “Your sister can’t get it 
at all.” 

“Oh, you get used to everything on 
the switchboards,” she explained. “I’m 
on the Wicker Park board. Call in 
some time and see if you know my voice 
as quick as I knew your name.” They 


laughed again. Clara walked beside . 


them in silence. 

All ‘the way to Evergreen Street, 
Essie and Piatoniaski kept up a rapid 
fire of repartee. When he left the two 
girls at the door of the basement where 
the other Schultzes slumbered, he had 
held Essie’s hand at least two minutes 
in saying good-by, and had won Essie’s 
promise to attend the show with Clara 
the next night. “Don’t forget the new 
song,” he told Clara.. “I aint forgetting 
anything,” she said sulkily. 

“Huh,” said Essie, as she unlocked 
the door, “you thought you was putting 
something over on me, didn’t you, Miss 
Schultz? Well, I’ll show you how I'll 
get even.” 

“Are you going to tell Ma?” asked 
Clara. 

“No, I aint.” Essie put her back 
against the door and faced her sister. 
“Not if you’re willing to play square 
with me. What’d either you or me get 
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if we let Ma know? She’d just take 
the money for the kids, and we wouldn’t 
get anything. How much do you get?” 

“Ten a week.” 

“You give me five, and I'll keep 
still.” 

“Will you promise never to come 
near the show if I do?” 

“So you’re jealous of him, are you? 
Well, you got a reason, all right. No, 
I wont promise.” 

“Let me in,” said Clara. 

“Will you give me five?” 

“Let me in.” 

“Will you?” 


LARA shoved her aside, opening the 

door and flinging it inward. Essie 
followed her as she went through 
the little parlor toward Mrs. Schultz’s 
bedroom. “Are you awake, Ma?” the 
older girl asked. ‘“What’s the matter ?” 
came in Mrs. Schultz’s tired voice. 
Essie tried to pull Clara back from the 
door. “Let me go,” cried Clara. “I 
want to tell you”—she raised her voice 
—‘“that I got a job singing at a nickel- 
show on the Avenue, and I’m getting 
ten dollars a week, and I’ll give every 
cent of it to you next Saturday night.” 
“Oh, my God!” came Mrs. Schultz’s 
excited cry. 

“And she’d never have told you at 
all,” shouted Essie, “if I hadn’t caught 
her at it. She was keeping the money 
for herself, and she was trying to keep 
a fellow to herself, too. But I guess I 
can get him if I want him.” 

“T dare you to!” Clara turned on the 
other girl in the darkness. 

“Aw, go to bed,” ordered Mr. 
Schultz. “It aint Saturday night for 
four nights yet.” 

“T’'ll get even with you,” Essie whis- 
pered. 

“You try,” threatened Clara, “and 
T'll—” She stopped her threat in mid- 
air. There had come to her the sudden 
thought of the little playhouse with the 
circle of light on the piano haloing 
Piatoniaski’s head as he played the pre- 
ludes for her songs. Some memory of 
his upraised look at her as she began 
to sing, some memory of Miss Cecilia 
Bannick’s praise, thrust itself athwart 
the despair that rose from Essie’s 
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threat. She sniffed scornfully. Her 
sister held the cards of beauty, she 
knew. But for the frst time in her life 
she knew, too, that she held other cards, 
and that they might be trumps 


READING Essie, Clara did not go 

home from the factory the next 
night, but ate her supper in one of the 
tiled restaurants on the Avenue. She 
saw Lottie Benner pass, but she shrank 
from talk with her gayer friend. After 
she had choked down her sandwich and 
doughnuts, she hurried to the theater. 

Piatoniaski was at the piano, playing 
softly as the operator ran off a sen- 
timentally melodramatic reel. The 
sound of his playing revived Clara’s 
spirits. ‘“Halloa, kid,” he hailed her as 
she took a chair back of him. There 
was an indefinable growth of friend- 
liness in his voice that cheered her. 
‘“‘Where’s your sister?” 

At the question all her warmth of 
greeting for him died down. “She's 
all right,” she said dully. 

He revolved the stool so that he faced 
her. ‘“What’s up?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she said. “I aint got that 
song ready,” she thought to add, as if 
to explain her sagging spirits. 

“That don’t matter,” he said. 

Through the chorus of her first song 
she went listlessly, hardly bracing under 
the pianist’s command, “Speed her up!” 
But just as,she rose to begin the second, 
she saw Essie moving down the aisle 
in the circle of light that quivered be- 
tween the lantern and the piano on 
which it was focused. Instantly Clara 
flung out her battle-lines, facing the au- 
dience brazenly as she threw back her 
head, and, catching the pianist’s signal, 
sent forth all the splendid volume of 
her voice. She could feel the hush 
that followed her tone. She could see 
Piatoniaski’s startled look of wonder as 
he swung into time with her. As she 
tried every trick in her box, she watched 
the pianist’s face, seeing it glow with 
pride and artistic fellowship as he 
spurred his music to match her own. 
She had a sensation of climbing up- 
ward with him. She caught his “Bully 
for you!” before she heeded the rising 
applause of the audience, before she 


caught sight of Essie’s wondering face, 
She thrilled to the words, smiling down 
softly upon him. 

Again when the show was over she 
waited for him to close the piano. 
Again they met Essie at the door. 
Clara knew that Essie was dividing her 
attention between watch of her and in- 
terest in the piano-player. She had not 
foreseen, however, that Pat, as Essie 
was already calling him, would invite 
them to a restaurant. 

At the table she had all the torture 
of watching Essie’s victorious flirtation. 


* Essie preening herself in front of the 


wall mirror, Essie with her vivid little 
red hat cocked audaciously to one side, 
Essie with her blazing eyes, mocked 
her duller sister at every turn. She 
cuddled up to Piatoniaski pensively. 
She smiled at him alluringly. She drew 
away from him coquettishly. “Some 
little kid, aint she?” he laughed to Clara. 
Clara, drawing patterns on the table- 
cloth with her fork, did not answer. 

At the door of the basement when he 
bade the two girls good-night, Piato- 
niaski, spurred by Essie’s coquetries, 
kissed her. She slapped~ his face 
swiftly, laughing as he retreated. As 
she opened the door she faced Clara. 
“You will tell Ma to spite me, wont 
you?” she taunted her. Clara said 
nothing. 

Essie went to a dance in Schoen- 
hofen’s Hall the next night. Clara, 
without the spur of her sister’s pres- 
ence, sang as poorly as she could. To 
the pianist she spoke only to say good- 
night. “Aint I going to see you home ?” 
he asked. “No,” she told him. 

The next day she cried into mince 
pies and apple pies and cherry pies, 
and even into lemon-meringue circles. 
Lottie Benner, meeting her after work, 
led her into a drug store, bought her 
boracic acid for the bathing of her eyes, 
and gave her good advice for the cheer- 
ing of her soul. “If I had a fellow that 
I could see every night,” Lottie told her 
with the wisdom of the milliner’s ap- 
prentice, “I wouldn’t care if the Queen 
of Sheba was trying to get him, as long ~ 
as she wasn’t on the job. Get wise to 
yourself.” 

“But Essie’s so pretty. 


” 











‘Sure, she’s pretty. So’s the dancer 
at the Star. So’s a hundred girls on 
the Avenue. Do you suppose your 
friend never seen a pretty girl till he 
saw Essie?” 

“T know, but she just throws herself 
at him.” 
“Well, maybe he’s seen that before, 


‘I know, Lottie, but he aint never 
said he liked me, and now—” 

“He goes home with you every night, 
don’t he?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“And you live on Evergreen Street.” 

“But that—” 

“Believe me,” said the sage of the 
shops, “if a man walked with me two 
miles out of his way every night, I’d be 
choosing the tablecloths for the flat.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Aw, go on,” said Lottie. ‘You girls 
in love make me sick.” 





AD it not been for Essie, Clara 
might have been heartened by 
Lottie Benner’s words of cheer. Essie, 
however, gay in Clara’s new blue silk 
gown and the feather boa of earlier ac- 
cusations, made ready for departure 
with her sister. ‘Pat wants me to wait 
for him to-night,” she said. ‘He wants 
me to go to the Goose Grid with him— 
alone.” She threw out the last word 
as if she were firing a cannon. The 
shot went to its mark. Clara’s square 
shoulders sagged. She put on her old 
coat and hat and went out the back 
door, avoiding Essie’s company but not 
the later knowledge of her presence in 
the theater. “If she only hadn’t worn 
my hat,” she thought poignantly as she 
stared through the darkness toward the 
girl in the back row, waiting there for 
the end of the show that she might go 
out with Pat—alone. 

“What’s the matter?” Piatoniaski in- 
quired, looking up from the music be- 
fore him to the girl at his side. 

“Nothing,” the old answer came. 

“Sick?” 

“No.” 

“Scared ?” 

“No.” 

“What do you want to sing?” 

“T don’t care.” 
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“Sing anything"I ask you to?” 
“Yes.” 

He went down the sheets rapidly 
while the film spun out on the screen 
above them. Finally he found the one 
he sought and held it up. “Know it?” 

“Sure.” 

“Ready ?” 

“Let her go.” 

The utterance of life is a song. Sages 
have said it, ages have proved it. Clara 
Schultz didn’t know the ancient truth, 
but she knew that she would ‘have to 
speak through her music—or die. She 
wanted to die, anyhow. Vaguely she 
remembered some tale of a swan song, 
the last cry of the dying bird, a rapture 
of sound to thrill forever the hearts of 
those who had heard. This would be 
her cry, whose sob should reverberate 
through the memory of the man at the 
piano. He had chosen it. Into its 
commonplace words she threw all the 
heartbreak of her life. Tremulously 
she began: 

The roses will bloom in the gardens; 

The sunlight will brighten the day; 

The spring shall return for which we 

used to yearn, 
But I shall be far, far away. 

She knew that the tears that she 
could keep from her eyes were flooding 
her voice. She knew that she was tell- 
ing her tale of love, and sorrow, and 
loss. She knew that she was crying out 
to the two who listened—she gave no 
thought to the others—the secret of her 
soul. But somewhere in her surged the 
artist spirit that must speak its woe to 
the world, must cry out its pain in tones 
of beauty. And so she went on, sobbiftg 
through the simple tune to its last re- 
frain: 

You'll know all the joy of the roses; 

You'll know the bright hope of the day; 
The love of your life shall come out of 
the strife, 
But. I shall be far, far away. 

There was no sound when she had 
done. Too miserable to care for plau- 
dits, she turned away from the piano. 
Then thunderously in the little theater 
came the roar of approbation with 
which the Midget Gem praised its 
favorites. Men and women, boys and 
girls, were cheering. Something in the 
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girl’s song had gone deep into the hearts 
of the people of the crowd. The quality 
of their praise uplifted her. She turned 
back toward them. In the circle of light 
she saw Piatoniaski. He was looking 
up at her with wonder, and awe, and 
worship shining through the tears in 
his eyes. “Oh, gee,” he said, “but you 
can sing!” 

A quality of his tone held her until 
the end of the show; but with the flat- 
ness of reaction came the knowledge 
that Essie waited for him at the door. 
The last of the crowd straggled out as 
he closed the piano. Clara was sorting 
the pile of songs. He turned to her, 
hand outstretched. She pretended not 
to see his gesture. ‘Can I,”—her voice 
grew husky,—‘“keep this copy?” 

“*The Roses Will Bloom,’ ” he read. 
“Some gloomy, wasn’t it? But you 
sang it like—like a house afire. Will 
you sing it again to-morrow night?” 

“T aint coming back.” 

“Aint coming back? Why, what’s 
the matter? Going somewhere else to 
sing?” 

“No, only—” 

“Only what ?” 

“Only I aint.” 

“That’s no reason.” 

“It’s all you'll get.” 

’“Clara,”—it was the first time he 
had called her by name, and her fingers 
trembled on the pages of the music,— 
“why are-you quitting?” 

“Oh, I can’t stand it here any more.” 

“Aint we all good to you?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“But what?” 
t6 her own. She jerked away. 
you hate me like that?” 

“T don’t hate you at all.” 

From the doorway came Essie’s 
voice. “Do you think I’m going to 
wait all night?” it laughed. Quickly 
Clara’s hand clutched the pages of the 
song. In a flash she had crumpled it 
into a ball that she flung from her. 
“Oh, go on out to her,” she sobbed, 
“—only don’t ever ask me to go with 
you again.” 

The pianist looked at the wad on the 
floor; then he let his eyes come up to 
Clara Schultz’s face. “Well, I’ll be—” 
he muttered. Then quietly, firmly, he 


His head came close 
“Do 


gathered Clara Schultz in his arms,7 
“Couldn’t you see,” he asked her, “tha 

I was just being nice to her because 
she’s your sister?” No answer came.| 
“She knew it, if you didn’t. Aint I 
been for you since the first time I heard’ 
you sing?’ he demanded. 

“Honest to God?” came the voice of 
Clara Schultz. . 

“Honest to God.” 

Five minutes later they joined Essie’ 
at the doorway. She gazed at them? 
with practiced eye? She walked beside ’ 
them, almost in silence, all the way} 
home. Later she asked Clara for the § 
permanent loan of her dress and hat. 
She got them. 


ISS CECILIA BANNICK, miss- 

ing Clara from, the pie factory, | 
invaded Evergreen Street. She found ] 
the erstwhile prima donna singing’ 
“Something Goes Ting-a-ling” in tones | 
that would ravish St. Michael. A 
sharp-featured young man played ac- } 
companiment on a very shiny piano that | 
had added its decorative value to the 
Schultz household. 

“Meet my husband,” said Clara / 
proudly. Miss Bannick gasped. 

“But Clara,” she said, “you don't | 
mean that you’ve given up your career, 
your chance of fame, of glory,’—she™ 
almost wept over the prospects of what ? 
might have been,—“of all your voice ] 
can bring you? Oh, think,” she wailed,” 
“of all the chances you’re throwing | 
away. Think of the work you've 
wasted.” Recollection of her own? 
share in that work watered her tone. 

“T wouldn’t say wasted,” said Clara. | 
She gave a smile to the pianist while; 
she maneuvered Miss Cecilia Bannick | 
into the Schultz kitchen. She closed 7 
the door. “Y’ see,” she explained sol- | 
emnly, “my husband’s an artist too. I 7 
wouldn’t never have met him if I hadn’t | 
found I had a voice.” She spoke of her” 
gift reverently. “And I never even had | 
a fellow before!” 

From the parlor came the bang of} 
the piano. “Oh, Miss Bannick,” said} 
she of the golden voice, “if you hadn’t 
come to the factory, I’d be casing pies | 
yet, and I’d never have known him!’ 
Art has its uses. 
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“WY the grace of on the Great White 

grace and the Way. 

glory of a smile, She dances, not 

she gavotted her way into merely, but just. Her 
Broadway’s Light Brigade. entire speaking part con- 
Until a certain night in sists of two words— 
February (when ‘‘The 

Peasant Girl” made_ her 

opening courtesy), Frances 

Pritchard was a Nobody 

from Boston. (She was 

studying Latin! Think of 

it!) The morning after 

that certain night before, 

she was a Somebody of 

considerable candle-power 














Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, 
New York 


Photograph by White, . 
New York ‘Three poses of Frances Pritchard, 
as she appears in “ The 
Peasant Girl.” 


‘“What’s that?” Neither does she sing. 

But as for dancing, hers was “Fame 
in Twelve Lessons.” That was the aggre- 
gate of her instruction. 

“Why lessons?” she asks, and smiles. 
“T’m done for if I try to do as a teacher 
tells me. I must do everything my own 
sweet way. And my arms—lI forget I 
have arms when I dance.” 

Why the fame? “I don’t know,” she 
says. Added to that are youth (she is 

only eighteen), 


She was a Nobody in Bos- 
ton—studying Latin! Now 
she is a star of consider- 
able candle-power. And 
she says, “ Whatever you 
do, don’t forget to smile.” 


beauty, personality, .- 
ease and fresh, un- 
spoiled girlish 
grace. And_ she 
smiles. 

“Whatever you 


do,” she cautions, “don’t forget to smile.” 
Whereat she smiled. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC 


AN ACROSS-THE-TABLE CHAT 
WATM. THE: COMPISER OF 
MOA SP. °O ©: O70 Beem Ors: 7 
POPULAR RAGGEDY MELODIES 





By Irving Berlin 


Author of ‘‘Everybody’s Doin’ It,’ ‘This is the Life,’ etc. 


‘“Snooky-Ookums,’’ 


In collaboration with Justus: Dickinson 








WAS in John the Barber’s 

| shop on Broadway, getting 

shaved. George Whiting, the 

vaudeville actor, was being given sev- 

eral tonsorial degrees in’a_ near-by 
chair. , 

“What time do you have to go home, 

. George?” I inquired casually, wonder- 

ing if we had time for a chat. 

“T don’t have to go home,” Whiting 
replied. “My wife’s gone to the 
country.” 

When I walked out of the shop two 
minutes later, my mind was busy with 
a chorus. The phrase needed added 
jubilation to give it a grin. I kept re- 
peating, ‘““My wife’s gone to the coun- 
try,” humming away at a melody—and 
then, fitting snugly into the music, came 
“Hooray! Hooray!” I had it: that was 

_the finishing touch. 
' The idea was planted. It grew apace. 
Before I had walked a dozen squares 
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Photograph by 
the chorus was complete. It was spon- 
taneous; it wrote itself. I dived into 
work on the verses and the sustained 
melody, and the completed song was 
ready in a few hours. Two days later 
“My Wife’s Gone to the Country” went 
hooraying over the land. 

That is one way—the rare way— 
songs are written. The most common 
way means brain torments and tortures 
before an idea comes. Sometimes I sit 
for hours laboring for an opening to put 
ina punch. Sometimes they come when 
I am ready to give up; more frequently 
they don’t come at all. If I found them 
as often as I chase them, I would be 
writing a dozen songs a week. 

So many of my songs are written 
under pressure that I can’t trust to 
what is called inspiration. I have an 
expensive publishing and selling or- 
ganization almost wholly dependent 
upon me for a product. I am kept 


























in “Watch Your Step.” 





(How They Are Written) 


Irving Berlin, in spite of his name, is of 


Russian parentage. His father was a singer, but this twenty-six- 
year-old genius, the writer of both the words and music of many 
of the greatest popular-song successes of the last six years, and of 
all the musical numbers in the Dillingham fantasy, “Watch Your Step,” 


Fe resin pa NOTE: 


received neither school nor musical education. 


When he was a small 


boy he was forced to shift for himself. He cannot read a note of music. 
His modesty forbade his writing freely of his achievements. 

Mr. Berlin has a proposal from Puccini, the Italian composer, to col- 
laborate with him on an opera; and George Bernard Shaw ts at work on 


some lyrics which Mr. Berlin is to set to music. 


“Watch Your Step” ts 


the first instance on record where a popular-song writer has composed 


both the words and music for a complete production. 











White, New York 


under a nervous strain, and more often 
than otherwise I feel as if my life de- 
pends on my accomplishing a song. 
“Snooky-Ookums” and “In My 
Harem” were written because I had to 
write them and that was all there was 
to it. I had gone to visit our newly 
organized branch in Chicago, and I 
found it in desperate need of some new 
numbers. I had written, in quick suc- 


cession, “When the Midnight Choo-: 


choo Leaves for Alabam’,”’ “At the 
Devil’s Ball” and “When I Lost You.” 
That fact didn’t alter cases: the branch 
needed at least two new songs; it was 
up to me to write them. 

I went to work in my rooms at the 
Hotel Sherman, and in two days I had 
finished the two. “Snooky-Ookums” 
was a coined phrase, one that had been 
used here and there, off and on by 
everyone. I liked its freakishness and 


the characteristic humor it suggested. I 





had thought what a laugh would be sent 
up by a song wherein a half-sized man 
gurgled baby-talk to a whale of a 
woman. There I had my idea and my 
title, and I went to work on them. 
Without the melody, the lyrics sound 
like a summer-resort on a moonlight 
night. But both are in the character, 
and together they emphasize the idea 
for all it’s worth. 
Listen : 


All the day he calls her 

“Snooky-ookums! Snooky-ookums !” 

All the day they talk like babies. 

She’s his jelly-elly roll; 

He’s her sugey-ugar bowl. 

Here’s the way they bill and coo: 

Poogy-woo, poogy-woo, poogy-woo. 

All night long he calls her 

“Snooky-ookums! Snooky-ookums!” 

All night long the neighbors shout: 

“Cut it out! Cut it out!” 

They cry, “For goodness’ sake, don’t keep 
us awake 

With -your snooky-ookey baby-talk.” 
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Terrible, eh? Sounds funny, doesn’t 
it? Put it with the melody, though, 
and you'll find it matches up better. 
It gives the idea—that’s what we want. 
It. made me, on a purely royalty basis 
of one cent on each copy, between ten 
thousand and eleven thousand dollars, 
including mechanical rights, player- 
pianos, phonographs, electric pianos, 
etc. 

Just to achieve that sort of a chorus, 
song-writers probably put in as much 
time and effort as Kipling does on one 
of his poems. Lyrics look scraggly in 
cold print, for that’s not what they are 
written for. They are written to go 
with music, and every little “Aint” and 
“Gee whiz!” has its purpose. 

Having finished “Snooky-Ookums,” 
I needed another song for Chicago. 
This was during the Graeco-Turkish 
war, and out of the thin air I had found 
an idea around the fact that there must 
be “a lot of harems running loose in 
Turkey.” I tried to get a melody to 
fit that phrase, but it was like stretching 
steel. I hummed and hummed and 
hummed; then I banged away at the 





piano. I got something that sounded 
like “Dum te-de dum.” And I 
had it: 


In my harem, 
In*my harem. 

I arranged it for either Yiddish or 
Irish dialect, to give it local color and 
understanding and to add to the humor. 
The song was ridiculous—but ridicu- 
lously funny. I tried it and “Snooky- 
Ookums” myself in the College Inn, 
and the crowd roared. It was reason- 
ably certain I had successes ; and I was 
right. 


"THESE details lead up to my ex- 

planation of why I have been more 
or less of a success. Writing both 
words and music, I can compose them 
together and make them fit. I sacrifice 
one for the other. If I have a melody 


I want to use, I plug away at the lyrics 
until I make them fit the best parts of 
my music, and vice versa. 

Nearly all other writers work in 
teams, one writing the music and the 
other the words. They either are forced 
to fit some one’s words to their music 
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or some one’s music to their words. 
Latitude—which begets novelty—is 
denied them, and in consequence both 
lyrics and melody suffer. 

Three-fourths of that quality which 
brings success to popular songs is the 
phrasing. I make a study of it,—ease, 
naturalness, every-day-ness,—and it is 
my first consideration when I start on 
lyrics. “Easy to sing, easy to say, easy 
to remember and applicable to every- 
day events” is a good rule for phrasing. 
Good phrasing makes for fitness. 

“In My Harem” shows how this 
works out. That phrase fits the music 
like a new stocking. Instead of shift- 
ing my melody around, I felt around 
for a good phrase to fit the melody. 
And the title excites interest and—er-r 
—suspicion. 

So when I find a catchy phrase, I try 
to find a melody for it. With “Rag- 
time Violin,” I had the phrase “Fiddle 
up! Fiddle up!” and nothing else. I 
didn’t know what to do with it, but I 
was convinced that it was a good one. 
At last I got a few bars to fit it, and 
as the melody rambled on, came the 
necessity for a five-syllable passage. I 
had it then: 


Fiddle up! Fiddle up! 
On your violin. 


The idea of a ragtime violin song 
struck me as good, and I went to it. 

“Everybody’s Doin’ It” is an example 
of phrasing at its best, with the added 
glory of being a marvelous title.- It had 
the advantage of being a catch-phrase, 
one that would apply to almost any- 
thing, that the public and the news- 
papers would pick up and use. That 


.one point has “made” more than one 


song. 

It was an idea out of the air, I 
wanted a dance song; everybody was 
doing it. I just sat down and wrote 
the thing as it was. It was the dance 
craze put to music and words. Even 
the lyrics have the swing: 


Everybody’s doin’ it, doin’ it, doin’ it. 
Everybody’s doin’ it, doin’ it, doin’ it. 
Aint that music touchin’ your heart? 
Hear that trombone bustin’ apart. 
Come, come, come, come, let us start. 
Everybody’s doin’ it now. 
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As we depend on vaudeville singers, them while the song 
not all of whém have extraor- is being finished. 
dinary voices, to advertise our These we 
songs, we must write words ¢ call “punch 
and music so that they can lines.” For 
be sung to the best ad- instance, in 
vantage. Players must : “This Is the 
make good on songs be- Life :” 
fore the public buys. as ge 
Therefore the song- . fe. I love the 
writer must put atten- q cows and 
tion and _ attraction hp Be’ chickens— 
teak e h 1 e " me But, this is 
eatures near the enc ; “, the life, this 
of his chorus—not too ~ is the life. 
far away from the a, 2 love to raise 
end, the climax, so bossa es Wi 41 yee 
net th sili uae nile I’m cabaret- 
tha ea or : ing, where the band is 
will forget © playing. 

; I love the home-made 
cider, 
But I'd rather have wine. 
No more picking berries; 
Me for cocktail cher- 
ries! ' 
This is the life, 
This is the life for 
mine. 


Irving Berlin. 


Photograph by 
Apeda Studio, 
New York 
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In that chorus I took a departure from 
the standard methods, in that I didn’t 
repeat the title line once or twice in 
opening the chorus. I hopped right into 
the song-idea : 


I love the cows and chickens— 
But, this is the life. 


I got contrast immediately. 

In “The International Rag,” for ex- 
ample, I got my “punch” by means 
of my melody. I used the 
triplet, the freak, from 
out of my bag of tricks: 


Pass 
“—— 


Raggedy melody, 
Full of originality. 


That song was writ- 
ten under high-gear 
pressure. JI was in 
London and had con- 
tracted to appear for a 
week at one of 
the leading _, ~~’ 
theaters. MA 


Mr. Berlin 
and the three Kuhn 
brothers in Mr. Berlin’s auto- 
mobile at Atlantic City. 


The night before my 
first appearance, I discovered that all 
of my songs were known in England 
and that I needed a new one for an 
opening number. I wanted something 
that would give London a local flavor, 
yet would carry out the syncopated 
idea. I had used the word “raggedy” 
in another song, not a success. I just 


liked it. I felt free to use it again, and 
with it and the London-interest sugges- 
tron, I went to work and stayed up 
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most of the night composing “The ‘In- 
ternational Rag.” 

Without any great em- 
phasis, I have already given 
some of the reasons why 
; it is almost impos- 
sible for the oc- 
casional _song- 
writer to break 
into the business. 
In the first place, 
he isn’t in the 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Castle 

in “Watch 
Your Step.” 
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atmosphere, and 
this reason, he does 
not learn the all-impor- 
tant rules of marketing. 
He may break all the rules of 
song-writing, or rather music-writing, 
but he must adhere to the rules of sell- 
ing. He must know why a certain song 
sells, where it sells, or why it doesn’t, 
cannot and will not sell. 

As I have said, we depend upon the 
vaudeville singers to put our songs be- 






for 


















fore the public. We must write songs 
that they can sing. This means that he 
must write within one octave. (A 
writer of more classical music may go 
to two octaves to get his effects.) 

We must put a “punch” near the end 
of the chorus; we must give originality 
in lyrics and melody, and usually humor 
—in both. Music, you know, can be 
just as funny as the lyrics. 

Melodies should go up on open 
vowels in the lyrics—A, J or O. E is 
*half open and U is closed. Going up 
on a closed vowel makes enunciation 
difficult. 

Again, it is always best to write a 
song so that it can be sung by either 
male or female without its seeming in- 
congruous. So far as the telling of a 
story goes, it is not at all necessary. 
Most of my songs are written in the 
first person so that the singer talks 
directly to the auditors. 

Non-professionals are, in the main, 
copyists. They try to follow up the 
“hits.” All of their efforts run along 
the same line, with phrases picked from 
popular songs and used over and over 
again. The public wont stand for any- 
thing twice, you know. Frequently I 
run through forty or fifty sets of 
lyrics without finding a bright, brand- 
new idea. 

They haven't the atmosphere. They 
don’t know what’s what. To make a 
success they must go into the business 
as constant performers. It isn’t a plain 
hit-or-miss game. I am, sometimes un- 
consciously, working on songs all of the 
time, at home and outside and in the 
office. I gather ideas, and then I usu- 
ally work them out between eight 
o’clock at night and five o’clock in the 
morning. When I work in the day- 
time, I pull down the window-shades 
and work by artificial light, strumming 
away by ear in the key of F Sharp, or 
using a transposing keyboard. 

As the amateur, or rather the occa- 
sional song-writer, doesn’t know the 
selling game, he doesn’t realize that in 
these days songs are seldom written in 
dialect, even if some foreigner or for- 
eign incident is their subject. Dialect 


is hard to sing, so why dialect? It isn’t 
necessary. 
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Short verses put the singer into the 
chorus and the song-idea quickly. 
“When I Lost You” has only two lines 
in the verses. Yet all of my songs run 
to long choruses. The chorus of 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” I was 
told, was entirely too long. But I 
stayed by my guns, and it went out as I 
had written it, to be a big success. 
Short choruses, I argue, are over too 
quickly ; they don’t carry enough sus- 
tained interest. 

Now enters the subject of “plug- 
ging.” Nearly every music-publishing 
firm maintains its staff of “pluggers” 
—professional singers that it sends out 
over the city to vaudeville houses and 
cafés and motion-picture theaters to try 
out or boost a new song. Their busi- 
ness is introducing the song to the pub- 
lic. I have written a song on one night, 
and the next night it was being sung in 
a dozen theaters and cafés by “plug- 
gers” and regular performers. 

I have heard it asserted that a song 
isn’t written,—that it is plugged,—but 
that isn’t true by any degree of reason- 
ing. Plugging gives a quick verdict on 
a song and advertises it; but, whatever 
you do, you can’t make a success out 
of a bad song. By consistent plugging, 
you can get a certain revenue out of a 
fair song—but that’s all. In the end it 
doesn’t pay. Plugging has its big value 
in making a success out of a good 
song. 

We never know to any degree of cer- 
tainty whether a new song will sell, 
and if it will sell, when it will sell. In 
other words, we never know, sometimes 
for months, whether we have a total 
failure or a mighty sutcess in the mak- 
ing. “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” sold 
in only a mild, pale-pink way for the 
first three months. Then, suddenly, it 
took heart and went like hot-cakes. 
‘“Everybody’s Doin’ It” didn’t catch on 
for several weeks, and nearly all of my 
best-sellers began to grow beards be- 
fore the public noticed them. 


| HAVE been writing songs for six 

years, and yet I’ve never learned to 
read music. In this connection I may 
add that in my ignorance of the laws 
of music, I have often broken all laws, 
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and the result was an original twist. 
In popular songs, a comparative igno- 
rance of music is an advantage also, in 
that, my vocabulary being somewhat 
limited through lack of education, it 
follows that my lyrics are simple. 

I get an idea, either a title or a phrase 
or a melody, and hum it out to some- 
thing definite. When I have completed 
a song and memorized it, I dictate it to 
an arranger. ° 

I know rhythm. Therein is one of 
the great qualities, for rhythm is a big 
part of any one-octave song. It’s the 
swing. 

When I get the swing, songs come 
easily. I have written five in a night. 
When I get out of the atmosphere and 
away from my work, they are difficult 
and not spontaneous. If I stay away 
from song-writing for a month or so, I 
don’t know a “hit” from a failure. 
Like almost any music-writer, I go over 
the melody so many times that I fall 
in love with it. I suppose it is a mat- 
ter of association. 

In one night I wrote ‘““When the Mid- 
night Choo-choo Leaves for Alabam’” 
and “At the Devil’s Ball.” For “Ala- 
bam’” I had a running start. I had 
always favored the choo-choo sound of 
a train, and I had put it away in my 
memory for future use. I needed a 
song. My melody, as I hummed it over, 
required that the Choo-choo go some- 
where, and “Alabam” just worked in 
right. So did “Midnight.” J had to fill 
out the line. It might just as well have 
been “Texas” and “Morning,” but they 
didn’t fit the melody. I had to have 
euphony, so I called “Alabama” just 
“Alabam’.” : 

“That Mysterious Rag” and “The 
Devil’s Ball” had their inception in my 
desire to stage songs with a spooky 
green spotlight and a red _ spotlight. 
They were written with the lights in 
mind. “This Is the Life” was a phrase 
about town. I caught it first—that was 
all. 

I like contrasts, the greater the bet- 
ter. What has a more charming, more 
romantic flavor than “the old home 


town?” And then to compare it to New 
York. How often do you hear the man 
of the metropolis.express the wish that 
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he could go back to his old home town 
and settle down where they really live? 
Often, haven’t you? Of course, he 
really wouldn’t do it, but he thinks he 
would, and that is just as good. I began 
with “I Want to Be in Dixie.” I have 
never been in the South, but its romance 
has always appealed to me, and it car- 
ries a certain heart interest and senti- 
ment, and one can put those into even 
a comedy song. Here is “Dixie,” with 
its “punch lines” italicized: 


I want to be, 

I want to be, 

I want to be down home in Dixie— 
Where the hens are doggone glad to lay 
haga aa eggs in the new-mown hay. 
“tc. 


There he is, bragging about his na- 
tive heath. 

In “Stop! Stop! Stop!” I used another 
method—a_ well-known twist in the 
characteristics of the other sex: 


Cuddle and squeeze me, honey. 

Lead me right up to Cupid’s door. 

Take me out upon the ocean called the 
Lovable Sea. 

Fry each kiss in honey, 

Then present it to me. 

Cuddle and please me, honey— 

Anchor at that kissing shore. 

My honey, Stop! Stop! Stop! Stop! 

Don’t you dare to stop! 

Come over and love me some more. 


In “Michigan” I returned to the 
back-home idea, as I did in “I’m Going 
Back to the Farm.” Witness: 


Dancing around till the break of day 

Never was meant for a rube or a jay. 

I’ve seen it all,—and I’m ready to pay. 

I’m going back to the farm. 

Cabaret life is an awful disgrace; 

I’ve checked my hat till I’m black in the 
face. 

I’ve handed out a fortune for a Prince 
Albert and an old Fedora. 

I love the cows and chickens— 

The chickens you love to eat, 

Not those you have to treat. 

I’m going back to the farm. 


“Sadie Salome Go Home” was 
written more to show I could get away 
with it. I have always loved Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song,” and I worked 
it into just as daring a “rag” as I 
could achieve. 

Now just one boast: I believe that 
such songs of mine as “Alexander’s 

















Ragtime Band,’ ‘That Mysterious 
Rag,” “Ragtime Violin,” “I Want to 
Be in Dixie” and “Take a Little 
Tip from Father” virtually started the 
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ward success that does not sell at 
least one million copies. Triple the 
number of songs are sold now com- 
pared to the sale of six years ago. 
There are two reasons—more pianos 
and a greater interest in music. 


] AM going to learn music, for I want 
before I 


die. 


to do 


big things 
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One of my ambitions is to write a 
syncopated opera. It can be done. 
I know that ragtime has, because of 
its rhythm, more dramatic expression 
than clas- sical music. 
You can sing “I love 
you” just as 
convinc- 
ingly in rag- 
time as in 
grand 
opera. 
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Beauty can be as perfectly described, 
tragedy as well expressed, pathos as 
well attuned, and comedy as well por- 
trayed in ragtime as in the conven- 
tional forms, Syncopation is the time 
of the times. 

I mean to prove it. 
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“Don't shoot! I sur- 
render !”” cried 


raising both hands. 
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By Robert Emmet Mac Alarney 








“ TEP out of the Castor grili— 
S if you’ve finished your coffee 

—and regard the work of 
Dusty Rhoads, hung in the Longacre 
Gallery, where—contrary to custom— 
all great masterpieces are skied, the 
higher the better. 

There are other out-of-door galleries 
in Manhattan. Now and then an ex- 
cellent exhibition is on view in Herald 
or Madison Square. But the Long- 
acre’s nocturnes are most notable. 
Dusty Rhoads is the Whistler of incan- 
descents ; there is no other like him. 

When it comes to Popular Pill pas- 
tels upon Dutchess County barns, or a 
Lily Lard triptych along a New York 
Central railroad track (daylight stuff, 
in mere oils), disciples of the Rhoads 
School are willing to admit that he has 
rivals. Ike Steingut, upon whose busi- 
ness-cards is legended, “Posters with 
the Pep;” Jerry Rasper, the “Snappy 
Signboard” man; and a half-dozen oth- 
ers share with Dusty the honors of 
landscape and still-life competition. 

But tungsten-bulb is Rhoads’ favorite 
medium. There is no mistaking his 
touch. It never needs the dashed-in 
“pinx” any more than a label is neces- 
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sary upon a Turner, a Rembrandt or 
a Monet. 

Dusty is a thoroughgoing artist, how- 
ever. At the lower right-hand corner 
of his canvases you will always find: 
“Rhoads Did This. All Right! Then 
Call Up 7970 Bryant.” In the Salon of 
Signs, Dusty Rhoads is cordon bleu. 
His has been a meteoric rise on Broad- 
way. 

There is a deal of truth—and non- 
sense—written about the left bank of 
the Seine. Stout matrons, slowly be- 
ing garroted by too much diamond dog- 
collar, sniffle every winter when Mimi 
sings in that shabby garret at the 
Metropolitan. But who will scrawl an 
opera, a chanson, a threnody, to re- 
hearse the tragedy of the army which 
attacks, daily, Manhattan’s Academy of 
Advertising ? 

It is an army as amazingly recruited 
as ever was France’s Foreign Legion; 
nor does it lack its vivandiéres. There- 
fore, let not your gaze be lackluster, 
when you motor past Claremont, over 
the Riverside Viaduct, and mark some 
human ant clinging on its ladder 
against a cliff of tin. The spotted 
dungarees may cover a heart which has 























pounded because of an approving word 
in the great Julian’s atelier. The 
shaking hand which traces an outline 
for boosting a brand-new breakfast- 
food (in reds and yellows) may have 
felt the tremor radiating from a con- 
sciousness of perspective well done. 


HOADS’ christened name is John. 

He has not arisen to the rank of 
lieutenant, in the army of ads., before 
“Dusty” had been pinned to him, via 
an ancient panhandler jest in a comic 
weekly. He is pink-cheeked, reacts 
with a sudden smile upon occasions,— 
which accents the beardlessness of his 
features,—is proud of his thirty-inch 
waist-measure at forty years, and takes 
his own art seriously, no matter what 
he thinks of the pre-Raphaelites. 

“Ad. Alley,” as they call the short 
side thoroughfare a bit northwest of 
the Castor, still circulates the yarn 
about how Dusty won a wager from 
Snapper Gellatly, the sporting tailor 
(one flight up, in the Gridiron Build- 
ing), and Jack Battersby, known to the 
white-light zone as the Broadway 
Speed-Boy. They were lunching, when 
the sporting tailor lamented the low 
ebb to which his own calling had sunk. 

“Old customers actually come in and 
tell me,” he bewailed, “that Izzy 
Schwartz’ ‘That Suit for Ten’ has as 
good lines as the clothes designed by 
Broadnax, my London cutter.” 

Battersby had grinned; he recalled 
having said something similar to Snap- 
per Gellatly himself, when his last 
braided walking-coat had developed a 
wrinkle across the shoulders. 

“Well, they aint so far wrong, Snap- 
per,’ Rhoads had remarked. “It’s bunk 
—most of it—this hallmark thing. 
Now, take my own line. I'll bet I could 
hire Quarles Hackett to fill that empty 
board-space across from the Jollity 
Theater, and the boobs on Broadway 
wouldn’t know the difference.” 

“How much would it cost to get 
Hackett?” asked: the Speed-Boy. 

Dusty thought for a moment. 

“He pulls down five hundred for 
every magazine-cover,’ he replied. 
‘Maybe we could get him to knock off 
long enough for a thousand. He could 
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do it at night, after the lobster-palace 
bunch has gone home.” 

“T’'ll split it with you,” volunteered 
the sporting tailor, “—the cost of the 
pic., and a box at ‘The Mandalay Maid’ 
for all concerned, with supper at Trit’s 
afterward.” 


“You're on,” agreed the Speed- 
Boy. 
“Both of you are on,” echoed 
Dusty. 

Hackett, the illustrator, had been 
almost keen enough to try it for nothing. 
Two taxi-chauffeurs and a_ police- 
sergeant on tour had watched as he 
limned one of his most magaziney 
maids, bestowing a Komfort Kollar 
upon a hot-looking youth in tennis-togs. 
Hackett never black-and-whited the 
male con amore. Even he was willing 
to admit that this part of his effort was 
mediocre. But he vowed—Dusty, Gel- 
latly and the Speed-Boy coinciding— 
that rarely had he concocted a more 
alluring half-portion of the feminine. 

The four had strolled to the Car- 
ston—the club whose door-key has been 
thrown away—to have a drink, while 
faint pinks and yellows were begin- 
ning to semaphore dawn over Fifth 
Avenue. 

“T did my darndest,” Hackett said. 
“Tf there’s anything in the Hackett 
Girl, she’s there, on that Georgia-pine 
planking across from the Jollity.” 

“This wood-and-paint thing is more 

up Ike Steingut’s street than mine,” 
said Dusty, choosing the pinched bottle 
from the tray. ‘And there’s no deny- 
ing it: the Komfort-Kollar Kid is some 
skirt. But my bet still listens good to 
me.” 
“T’ll take Florrie Denison to look it 
over,” promised Battersby. “He does 
art for the Gloat. And if he’s stung, 
I'll get him to decoy a few others. You 
can’t very well.lose either way, Dusty. 
It will make a paragraph; they'll all 
hand you free publicity, turning the 
joke on the town. The curb will be five 
deep, across from the Jollity, an hour 
after the story’s in the Gloat.” 

Dusty had collected his wager. 
Quarles Hackett seemed much more 
peevish than the Speed-Boy and 
Snapper Gellatly, who had to pay the 
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loser’s end. But it hadn’t hurt him, or 

the Komfort Kollar. And he was more 
than appeased when, overnight, some 
one with a skillful saw removed the 
Hackett Girl intact, leaving a perfectly 
outlined gap in the boarding. It was 
only after Dusty had caused to be 
blazoned around the aperture: “This 
is where the Komfort-Kollar Girl used 
to be. She’s traveling now. You'll 
find her everywhere,” that the illustra- 
tor divined the saw had been the prop- 
erty of Ad. Alley’s virtuoso. 

Such is Dusty Rhoads. He has 
solved the secret of making acres of 
blazing bulbs focus a basilisk glare upon 
the populace, until the return gaze of 
the populace is equally fixed. He is a 
primitive soul, and he knows it. It 
helps account for his success. For he 
realizes that the sidewalk surge is 
primitive also, that what appeals to him 
will appeal to them. He does not put 
himself and his appreciation above his 
clients. 





ND now—we have come out of the 

Castor grill, and our panetelas are 
drawing comfortably—turn to the 
north, for beholding that previously 
mentioned Rhoads masterpiece. It is 
the winking symbol of Pompeian Puffs, 
“Cigarette of the City Chap,” as Dusty 
and his ex-Harvard alliteration assist- 
ant styled it. It took the ad. man and 
his short-circuit experts seven days to 
complete the scenario for this supreme 
essay in multi-colored tungstens. 

In the course of that week, coached 
by his Cambridge understudy, Dusty 
Rhoads first learned that Pompeii had 
been blotted out, when the Roman 
Street Cleaning Department was dila- 
tory in hauling away the city ashes. He 


had hailed a hint of Coliseum and 
gladiator. 
The gladiators settled it. Straight- 


way he discarded the suggestions of B. 
Bradley, the manufacturer who had 
signed the advertising contract. Four 
sheets of angular Bradley handwriting 
had been tossed into a waste-basket. 
“But see here, Mr. Rhoads,” the 


Harvard aide had protested: “Bradley 
wanted a girl and a man, facing, with 
‘Pompeian’ spelled by smoke-rings.” 
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“He’s feeble-minded, this Bradley 
party,” grunted Dusty. ‘I’ve got that 
beaten a mile! Just you wait! Get the 
Magdon Company on the wire. We'll 
need a few thousand more tungstens. 
Get ’em red and blue; we’ve got plenty 
of white on hand.” 

Down upon the Longacre tide glit- 
ters the masterpiece. It mellows the 
street-lamps, the shop-window gleam, 
the beacons of the Broadway cars, the 
darting red and green taxi glow-worms, 
all surrounded by human eddies, drift- 
ing into restaurant and theater. 

A giant gladiator, armed with net 
and trident (“They cailed that retiar- 
ius,” the Cambridge youth had in- 
formed his employer), faces an oppo- 
nent who brandishes shield and sword. 
Both are sketched in white incandes- 
cents. So is the arena enclosing them, 
save at the right, where a woman bends 
over the parapet. Here enter the Mag- 
don Manufacturing Company’s red and 
blue tungstens. She leans upon a crim- 
son rug; her robe is cerulean; she holds 
a smoldering cigarette. 

Wait a moment! Now the net-and- 
trident warrior advances; his opponent 
thrusts. The net swings and descends ; 
the gladiator with blade and buckler 
falls, enmeshed. The trident dips—and 
pauses. Why? Look at the blue-robed 
woman. Her cigarette goes up to rest 
between her lips. Her left hand is out- 
stretched. The thumb is turned down! 
With a sudden sweep, the weapon falls ; 
the conquered warrior is prone. His 
life ebbs, in a throbbing of scarlet high- 
low bulbs, a veritable triumph in 
dripping gore—Dusty had to work des- 
perately to complete the clinic. And 
while the smoke-rings blown by the 
Roman beauty spell, slowly, “P-O-M- 
P-E-I-A-N P-U-F-F-S,” there flashes 
upon the shield of the hors de combat 
Spartacus, the legend, “All Other 
Cigarettes.” 

Do you wonder why dinner-parties 
leave their tables at Trittori’s ten 
minutes earlier, so that they may have 
the limousine fare north, past the 
Castor, before turning downtown again, 
to see the first act of “The Mandalay . 
Maid?” . Is it hard to understand why 
the inspiration of Dusty Rhoads is a 























favorite topic in Pompton Lakes, New 
Jersey,:and Cos Cob? 

There will be other display dynasties. 
Broadway, in a decade, may be regard- 
ing the aeroplane ad. as the last word 
in publicity. But the name of Dusty 
Rhoads has been entered upon the roll 
of Longacre Immortals. He has lived; 
he has had his day—and he knows it. 

How do you like them? I smoke 
Pompeian Puffs, plain tip, myself. So 
do Snapper Gellatly and the Speed- 
Boy. So does Dusty—but he gets them 
for nothing. And upon the latter fact 
hangs much of this chronicle. 


RHOADS had received another sheet 

of angular handwriting the morn- 
ing after the cigarette-sign had startled 
Longacre. It contained only a few 
lines, but they were appreciative. A 
month later the office-boy brought in B. 
Bradley’s card. 

“Show him in,” said the ad. man. 
“Maybe it’s more business.” 

But when he looked up from a heap 
of letters, he discovered that Aloysius, 
the carrot-topped, push-button youth, 
had admitted a young woman, in blue 
serge. Her snugly fitting skirt and the 
jacket had a mannish cut. Her collar 
and four-in-hand were the sort Dusty 
might have worn himself. 

“I beg your pardon,” he explained. 
“But I’ll have to ask you to wait for a 
few minutes. I have another appoint- 
ment just now.” 

“The boy told me to come in.” 

“The boy’s a careless little beggar, 
madam.” 

“My card,” she persisted. 

The fragment of pasteboard con- 
tained, “B. Bradley.” Underneath was, 
“Pompeian Puffs.” 

“Gee whiz!” gasped Dusty. 
you’re not—” 

“A man? Of course not. My name 
is Beulah Bradley—Miss Bradley. I 
have found it ever so much easier to do 
business without the feminine flavor 
clinging to my correspondence and 
telephone-calls.” 

“Have a chair,” he invited. He con- 
fided to the Broadway Speed-Boy, at 
Trittori’s, that he had been almost 
ready to take the count. 


“Then 
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“Have a cigarette,’ the tailor-made 
girl invited, in turn. She held out the 
familiar green-and-gold box. “Your 
Longacre ad. is splendid!’ she con- 
tinued. ‘No, thanks; light your own. 
I never smoke, myself. I carry them 
around because it is expected. Have 
I been unintentiondlly funny, Mr. 
Rhoads ?” 

The dean of Ad. Alley wiped the 
smile from his lips. He became as crim- 
son as a Magdon Company bulb. 

“When I was a kid,” said Dusty 
Rhoads, “my folks took me to camp- 
meeting once in a while, down in Penn- 
sylvania. And the hymn they made the 
oaks and hickories rock with was: 


Oh, Beulah Land! Sweet Beulah Land! 
When on the highest mount I stand, 
I'll look away across the sea, 

Where mansions are prepared for me. 


Half unconsciously, he had begun 
humming the words. Aloysius, behind 
the swinging glass portal, pricked up 
ears at the unwonted sound of melody, 
trying in vain to identify it with “The 
Kingaling Rag,” or “That’s How a Dear 
Dream Died,” Tinpan Alley hits which 


‘happened to be ravaging Broadway 


just then. Again crimson swept the 
ad. man’s face. He wiped his forehead, 
desperately. 

“Don’t imagine I’m dotty, Miss Brad- 
ley,” he begged; “but I haven’t heard 
that word ‘Beulah’ since camp-meet- 
ing, down in Dauphin County, Penn- 
sylvania.” 

“T regard your mental reaction as 
distinctly interesting,” replied his caller, 
inspecting him with cool appraisement. 
“I know that gospel hymn too. At 
Vassar, my dormitory used to chant it 
to tease me. I believe I prefer hearing 
it rendered by a baritone.” 

“Don’t shoot! I surrender!” cried 
Dusty, raising both hands. 


“THE cigarette business was wished 
on me,” explained the maker of 
Pompeian Puffs. “I taught at Miss 
Waxbloom’s Seminary, along the Hud- 
son, after I was graduated from Vas- 
sar. That was seven years ago, Mr. 
Rhoads.” 
The ad. man shook his head deprecat- 
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ingly. “Kindergarten age, mere kinder- 
garten,” he declared. 

“I was‘eighteen when I first helped 
carry the Daisy Chain,” contradicted 
Miss Bradley. “And eighteen plus 
nine—you carry the Chain when 
you’re a sophomore, you know—makes 
twenty-seven.” 

It was not feigned disbelief in the 
Ad. Alley dean’s eyes. - His caller 
betrayed few symptoms of twenty- 
seven. 

“Have you ever taught?” she asked. 
“When you have taught at a finishing 
school for a few years—well, you need 
a change of air. - About that time I 
was—” She hesitated. 

The ad. expert filled in the gap. 

“All in,” he muttered. 

“All in,” echoed the girl. “And then 
Grace Allenby’s father died. He had 
nothing but his retired colonel’s pay— 
and the recipe for a cigarette. The 
ones he rolled had been famous among 
his friends. He kept his tobacco loose 
in a jar, on the fireplace shelf. I used 
to week-end with Grace, to keep from 
going mad at Miss Waxbloom’s.” 

“T get you—I get you,” murmured 
Dusty, leaning still farther across the 
desk. “Out of that jar came Pompeian 
Puffs.” He would arise to the occasion, 
would supply a simile of his own. 
“Like the ginney from the vase,” he 
added. : 

“The what—ah, I see!” said Miss 
Bradley. “Yes—the cigarette came 
trom that. After the funeral, when 
Grace began to stop crying, we took 
account of stock. A few debts—and the 
tobacco formula—were all that was 
left. Things were desperate for her, 
and I was desperate about Miss Wax- 
bloom’s. Why not cigarettes? And we 
did. 

“But it took years before we could 
afford to retain you, Mr. Rhoads. The 
Puffs are going—they are going big. 
The Trust will have to buy us out— 
they’ve been dickering already. Then 
Miss Allenby and I are going to rent a 
second-hand palace in Italy, and do the 
things we’ve always wanted to do.”’ 

“What things ?” asked the ad. man. 

“Oh, music—and ruins—and actually 
learning to know Fra Angelico.” 


“You're going to pass up business for 
that—for loafing °” 

The dean of Ad. Alley was incredu- 
lous. Had he dared, he would have © 
asked, ““Who’s Fra Angelico ?” 

“Yes,” said his tailored visitor. 

“Well, it aint human—that’s all,” he 
declared. “If I owned a coffin-nail that — 
was getting over the way yours is, I’d 
be looking around for an A-1 chewing- 
gum prescription. The first man that 
makes his ad. carry double is going to: 
clean up a billion. If you were tying 
Pompeian Puffs and Somebody’s Chew- 
ing Gum together, and beating Broad- 
way in the face with it, night after 
night, in ten thousand colored tung- 
stens—well, can’t you see the coin roll- . 
ing in?” 

Miss Bradley nodded. 

“T can,” she admitted; “but I’d 
rather leave something for the next 
person. What I came to see you about, 
Mr. Rhoads, was Tiger Finnerty. Do 
you know him?” 

“Do I?” repeated Dusty. “Do I 
know the Gridiron Building and Central 
Park? He’s the smoothest shyster that 
gets straw bail in Jefferson Market 
Court. The Gang is going to run him 
for judge this fall, to pay for the 
heelers he’s saved from going up the 
river in cuffs. I read something in the 
Gloat about it.” 

He fumbled upon the littefed desk. 

“T think I have it here,” said Miss 
Bradley, exhibiting a newspaper cut- 
ting. “The club in his district passed 
resolutions last night endorsing him. 
They read like a tribute to Lincoln.” 

“What’s the trouble?” inquired 
Dusty. “Has the Tiger been forgetting 
to pay for his smokes?” 

“It hasn’t anything to do with the - 
Puffs,” replied Miss Bradley. “But it 
does concern one of the girls who make 
them. We’ve got a comfortable fac- 
tory, Mr. Rhoads. I joined the Con- 
sumers’ League at Vassar; so did Miss | 
Allenby. And when we went into busi- 
ness, we made up our minds that we 
were never going to load our con- 
sciences with any Triangle Shirtwaist 
horror. Our lofts are clean; there are 
plenty of air and light and _ fire- 
escapes. 
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“Last week one of our girls stopped 
coming to work. She is an Italian. It 
was then that I heard of Tiger Fin- 
nerty. He got the magistrate to dis- 
charge the gun-men who had locked her, 
for two days, in a Sullivan Street rook- 
ery. And now I read that they are go- 
ing to nominate Finnerty for the bench.” 

“It’s rotten,” agreed the ad. man. 
“But it’s like them. The Tiger is use- 
ful. He can swing a few thousand 
votes on election day.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” Miss Bradley 
went on, “and it came to me all of a 
sudden. If an electric sign in Long- 
acre Square can make Pompeian Puffs 
take such a jump in thirty days that 
the Trust begins to dicker for our 
trademark, why can’t advertising make 
the Gang refuse to keep its bargain with 
Tiger Finnerty ?” 

“What sort of advertising ?” 

The cigarette proprietor regarded 
him confidently. 

“That is up to you,” she told him. 
“You are a specialist. I have come for 
advice. What can you do? This is a 
business proposition, Mr. Rhoads. I 
may say that Miss Allenby and I are 
prepared to meet an even larger retain- 
ing-fee than we paid to interest you in 
Fompeian Puffs. Will you take the 
order?” 

Dusty Rhoads drummed upon the 
quartered oak. 

“See here, Miss Bradley!’ he ex- 
claimed. “I hate Finnerty and _ his 
gorillas as much as you do. I’d like 
nothing better than to hand him one. 
Let’s call it a sporting proposition, as 
if we were playing a hundred-to-one 
shot at Saratoga. I'll think it over.” 


THEY were shaking hands upon it, 
when the Harvard aide entered. He 
had been warned by Aloysius that there 
was “a dame buzzing the boss.” 

“Let me present Mr. Warren,’ 
his employer. 

The ad. understudy watched his chief 
escort her to the elevator, with amaze- 
ment. The carrot-topped hall-sentry 
whistled, pianissimo. 

“What did you think of her?” asked 
Rhoads, returning with a distinct air of 
sprightliness. 


said 


“Miss Bradley? She appeared to be 
a most charming young woman.” Hem- 
ingway Warren replied. 

“She’s Pompeian Puffs.” 

“She’s what?” 

“She’s it—the cigarette—she and 
another girl,” averred his employer, 
interpreting Colonel Allenby’s fireplace 
tobacco-jar. But he did not recite his 
“ginney from the vase” simile. Some- 
thing in his caller’s manner had hinted 
that he might have been slightly inac- 
curate in this. 

“I want a big chunk of space in 
Union Square,” he told Warren. “If 
the Boost Billboard Company can’t rent 
it to you, get hold of Jerry Rasper, or 
Ike Steingut. I don’t mind them stick- 
ing me a bit; this is a hurry call.” 

Then he leaned back in his swivel 
chair, chewing an unlighted cigar, pon- 
dering the Morning Gloat. At that par- 
ticular moment, he had no more idea of 
what he intended to do than had Miss 
Bradley, who was being whisked up- 
town on a Fifth Avenue "bus. But at 
least he was having a canvas stretched 
for another masterpiece. Lunching 
with Snapper Gellatly, and Jack Bat- 
tersby, the Speed-Boy, was to Dusty 
what outlining in charcoal is to the 
painter approaching a difficult subject. 
He foregathered with his friends in the 
Castor grill, at half after one. 

“If you hear of anyone who’s got 
anything on Tiger Finnerty, put me 
wise,” he adjured them. He also told 
them why. “This is what the resolu- 
tions call the crook,” he snorted. And 
he read from the newspaper-cutting, 
picking out the adjectives. “ ‘Sincere, 
incorruptible, neighborly, generous, 
stanch, independent, noted, good’— 
there’s a half-column more of drivel.” 

“Maybe we could buy him off, 
Dusty,” suggested the Speed-Boy. “I'll 
write you a blank check on the Nine- 
tieth National.” 

“Nothing doing,” the sporting tailoi 
vetoed. “The Tiger wouldn’t sell out 
for cash. If the Gang is going to put 
him on the bench, you can gamble 
there’s a reason. They’d outbid you, 
Battersby.” 

“I wouldn’t take it, anyway—but 
thanks, just the same, Jack,” said the 
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dean of Ad. Alley. “I’ve got to work 
this out. somehow in tungstens. If I 
don’t, how am I any better than Jerry 
Rasper? I’ve always been gassing 
about imagination bringing home the 
advertising bacon. I’ve simply got to 
mull away at it until—” He looked up 
suddenly, with an ecstatic grin. And 
he twiddled the newspaper-cutting, 
crooning a tune. 

“Why the glad refrain?” 
Snapper Gellatly. 

“It’s a little ditty I haven't sung for 
a long time,” responded the giver of the 
luncheon. “It goes: 


*“Oh, Beulah Land! Sweet Beulah Land! 
When on the highest mount I stand—” 


demanded 


He would have proceeded further, 
but the Speed-Boy stopped him. 

“If you want a cabaret engagement, 
Dusty,” he volunteered. 

The dean of Ad. Alley smote the 
linen so violently that his demi-tasse 
careened. 

“T’ve got him, Snapper!” he told the 
sporting tailor. “I’ve got Finnerty 
roped and tied, and the poor simp 
doesn’t know it.” 

Jack Battersby tapped his forehead 
significantly. 

“Bet you the price of the lech you 
haven't,” said he. 

“Wait till I call up Randall & Shonk, 
to get a line on criminal libel. Then 
I'll raise you the limit.” 

What Dusty learned apparently did 
not disturb him. For that’afternoon he 
asked eagerly concerning the Union 
Square reservation. 

“Got it,” replied young Warren. 
“The billboard people have a few hun- 
dred square yards they’re dead anxious 
to get rid of.” 

“Take it all,’ ordered Rhoads. “I 
wont need you to help out on this. It 
isn’t any gladiator stuff. There wont 
be pictures—just plain reading-matter.” 


Two: weeks before the judicial nom- 

inating convention, Dusty Rhoads 
and the ex-Harvard man entertained 
Miss Bradley and Miss Allenby on the 


fourteenth floor of the Gridiron 


Building. 


“We've got ten reservations,” ex- 
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plained Dusty. “One is within pistol- 
shot of Gang headquarters. They’ll all 
flash the same ad., from seven Pp. M. 
until four a. M. We'll nail the late 
birds and the early worms, coming and 
going.” 

“T wish they’d hurry and turn it on,” 
said Miss Bradley, consulting her wrist- 
watch. “It’s almost seven now. Miss 
Allenby and I have a dinner engage- 
ment at eight.” 

Young Warren’s face fell. He had 
been anticipating a table for four, at 
Trittori’s. So had Dusty, for that 
matter. 

“Well, there she comes,” 
dean of Ad. Alley. 

But Miss Bradley was turning to 
him with unconcealed disappointment. 

“Why Mr. Rhoads!” she - said. 
“How do you expect to hurt Tiger Fin- 
nerty with that?” 

In white incandescents, below the 
winking symbol of a cigarette the Trust 
would have to buy, was: 


said the 





FINNERTY FOR JUDGE 

WHY NOT? 
SINCERE 
INCORRUPTIBLE 
NEIGHBORLY 
GENEROUS 
STANCH 
INDEPENDENT 
NOTABLE 
GENUINE 











Even young Warren waited for his 
chief to rally to the defense. But 
Dusty was calm. 

“T got that list from the Tiger’s 
district resolutions,” he said. “It’s only 
baiting the deadfall. It’s like the mixed 
ale scrappers at the Corbett, Jr. 
Athletic Club’s Saturday night bouts. 
They always shake hands when the 
bell rings for the last round, no matter 
if they’ve been beating each other’s 
heads off.” 

Metaphor, borrowed from fistiana, 
did not establish conviction in the 
bosoms of Miss Bradley and Miss 
Allenby, who departed to keep their 
dinner date, palpably upset. Down- 
town, the Gang’s inner circle marveled 
at the extravagance of Tiger Finnerty, 
boosting himself in tungstens a fort- 
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night before a nomination he had 
cinched already. 

“Graft must be good at Jefferson 
Market,” was the Fourteenth Street 
verdict. The Tiger, after the manner 
of police-court shysters, kept silence. 


N the following Saturday morning, 

the sidewalk throng in Longacre 
might have noticed men on ladders, 
busy below the Pompeian Puffs sign- 
board. Apparently they were wiring-in 
new letters. This might have been 
observed in Union Square as well, and 
at the other eight reservations. 

“T shall expect you and Miss Allenby 
for dinner this time,” Dusty telephoned 
ls. Bradley. “Mr. Warren and I havea 
cotner table at Trittori’s. Afterward 
we're going to see “The Mandalay 
Maid.’ You’ve been game enough not 
tc kick. Maybe I'll make good to- 
night.” 

“Oh—that’s fine—we’ll come,” Miss 
Bradley replied. 

“T told you this was a sporting prop- 
sition,” continued the ad. man. ‘‘That’s 
why I haven’t been able to smash 
straight from the shoulder. I’m not 
going to do that even tonight. It'll be 
hitting below the belt. But when you’re 
fighting rough-and-tumble, you’re a fool 
to remember the Marquis of Queens- 
berry.” 

On the fourteenth floor of the Grid- 
iron Building, four separate windows 
were filled, on the tick of seven. 

“There she goes!” Dusty announced. 

Pompeian Puffs’ blazonry, and the 
sign beneath, flamed at the same instant. 
The lower zone of electrics traced : 





THE GANG WANTS TO RUN 
FINNERTY FOR JUDGE 
WHY NOT? 

HE STANDS FOR 
SINCERITY 
INCORRUPTIBILITY 
NEIGHBORLINESS 
GENEROSITY 
STANCHNESS 
INDEPENDENCE 
NOTABILITY 
GENUINENESS 











“Oh dear!” sighed Miss Allenby. 
“Really, Mr. Rhoads,” began Miss 
Bradley. The senior partner of the 
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cigarette firm was smoldering about 
the eyes. “We were terribly in earnest 
about this. We had hoped Finnerty 
could be punished because of that 
Italian girl.” 

But words and look failed to pene- 
trate the armor of Dusty Rhoads’ gloat- 
ing, which he focused full upon her. 

“Here’s where we give the criminal 
libel law a close shave,” he whispered. 
“We should worry. Randall & Shonk 
say we wont need any. habeas corpus, 
to pry us out of the Tombs.” 

Aloysius Maginnis teetered upon a 
chair, open-mouthed, observing trans- 
mogrification of the new sign with 
them. f 

“The red hand of Ulster,” laughed 
the dean of Ad. Alley, as a fist with a 
pointing index finger leaped out, in red 
tungstens. The digit touched the cata- 
logue of Tiger Finnerty’s virtues. The 
upper three lines of many-candled 
glitter remained intact. But, slowly, 
the right-hand letters were lopped from 
the laudaiory list, beginning with the 
longest word and picking up the others, 
in perfect vertical alignment. 

Young Warren was fidgeting. 

“They must have strung those wires 
badly,” he grumbled. “There’s a short- 
circuit on every relay.” 

Again Dusty laughed, slapping his 
aide upon the shoulder. 

In five minutes the curb crowds be- 
held: 





THE GANG WANTS TO RUN 
FINNERTY FOR JUDGE 
WHY NOT? 
HE STANDS FOR 











And then the ex-Harvard aide under- 
stood. 

“Are you sure about the libel law?” 
he queried. “Finnerty will swing on 
us early in the morning.” 

“It’s all right, son,” Dusty reassured 
him. “The Tiger may snarl, but his 
claws are clipped. He wont be on the 
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ticket. . This scratches him; he wont be 
scratching us.” 

“But I don’t comprehend,” said Miss 
Allenby. As for B. Bradley, she said 
naught; her chin was upon her palms, 
as she stared into the lamp-splotched 
void of Longacre. 

“Now you will, 
Rhoads predicted. 

‘The echo of a cheer floated to the 
fourteenth story. The crimson hand of 
tungstens was beckoning Broadway to 
observe: 


Miss Allenby,” 





THE GANG WANTS TO RUN 
FINNERTY FOR JUDGE 
WHY NOT? 

HIS OWN DISTRICT SAYS 

HE STANDS FOR 
S 











“T had a dickens of a time wiring it 
so the ‘Sings’ could be separated,” 
Dusty admitted. “The best thing about 
it is, that first you think the tungstens 
are burned out. And then, by the time 
you get the final punch, the original 
version is blinking at you. See! There 
comes the first flash. It takes just 
seventy seconds, by Snapper Gellatly’s 
stop-watch, to guillotine the words. 
I'll take an oath I used ’em in the order 
of those district resolutions. Randall 
& Shonk looked them up in the Gloat, 
to make sure, before they told me to go 
ahead.” 

He spoke as if it were all in a day’s 
work, but for once in his shrewd, 
battling existence, Dusty Rhoads’ men- 
tal processes were not opaque to the by- 
stander. “Armand said he couldn’t 
keep our table at Trit’s after eight. 
Aloysius, go grab us a taxi!” 

B. Bradley and Miss Allenby, junior 
partner, beleaguered him. Both were 
flaunting remorse for their lack of faith. 

“And if there’s a lawsuit,” Miss 
Bradley declared, “we'll throw Pom- 
peian Puffs into the war-chest—entire. 
Eh, Grace?” 
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“Down to the last cigarette-ash,” 
vowed Miss Allenby. 

Young Warren contributed his own 
meed of recognition. 

“Chief, my hat is off to you!” he 
exclaimed. 

Battersby, the Speed-Boy, and the 
sporting tailor were occupying an 
adjoining restaurant nook. They 
moved over, when Armand ladled out 
the café diable; there were introduc- 
tions and congratulations all round. 

“It’s driven them crazy downtown,” 
reported Battersby, who had spent some 
moments in a lobby telephone-booth. 
“They’ve pinched two of Finnerty’s 
cadets for throwing cobblestones at the 
testimonial. It was too high up for 
wrecking, and the rocks fell on a fruit- 
stand—almost killed a wop.” 


DUSTY motored Miss Bradley and 

Miss Allenby home, alone, after 
“The Mandalay Maid.” Young War- 
ren had said good-night tactfully, in the 
Jollity foyer. 

“You must come upstairs for a 
moment,” insisted Miss Bradley, when 
the car stopped in front of the Sturte- 
vant Arms. . “I want to show you the 
tobacco-jar ancestor of the Puffs.” 

The ad. expert sat upon the ebony 
bench of a baby-grand piano, while 
Miss Allenby disappeared to brew 
seltzer lemonade, and her partner went 
for Colonel Allenby’s lucky nicotine 
receptacle. A glass-and-gilt clock upon 
the mantel began to tick a measure 
which Dusty seemed to recognize. He 
put one pudgy finger upon the keys 
and, a la chopsticks, tinkled the melody 
of the camp-meeting hymn that Miss 
3radley had made him remember. He 
hummed the words, softly: 


“Oh, Beulah Land! Sweet Beulah Land! 
When on the highest mount I stand, 

I look away across the sea, 

Where mansions are prepared for me—” 


“Here it is,” said the maker of 
cigarettes, holding out a dingy-looking 
bit of crockery. 

But the dean of Ad. Alley waved it 
aside. Something swept him out of his 
self, as he eyed this serene young 
woman who had been willing to risk 












everything upon the sporting chance of 
revenging the wrong of a Sullivan 
Street Italian, a mere roller of ciga- 
rettes. 

“Lookahere, Miss Bradley,” he said, 
standing up. “I’ve got something to 
say before the refreshments arrive.” 

He swallowed audibly. It would be 
harder than designing a blazon for 
Pompeian Puffs. But the slender girl 
in the evening frock found this sign 
much more transparent than the one she 
had watched, a few hours before, from 
the fourteenth story of the Gridiron 
Building. They were in the zone of the 


feminine specialist, now. She spoke 
swiftly, but gently. 
“IT have congratulated you, Mr. 


Rhoads,” she said. “But you haven’t 
congratulated me.” 

“Congratulated you on what?” asked 
the ad. expert. 

“T am engaged,” confessed B. Brad- 
ley, manufacturer, “to Mr. Warren. 
[sn’t it funny? We found, the very 
first day, that I had been in his cousin’s 
class at Vassar. And—” 

Miss Allenby, pushing between the 
portiéres with tray and glasses, ob- 
served: her partner wincing under a 
heavy hand-grip. 

“He’s a good boy,” testified Dusty 
unbegrudgingly. “And he’s got a good 
stake in the ad. game. It’s a pity to 
drink it in seltzer lemonade—begging 
your pardon, Miss Allenby, but this is 
an important toast. Here’s wishing 
you all the happiness in the world!” 

The three tinkled glasses, cordially. 

But Dusty had not done. “And 
here’s hoping,” he continued, “that 
those mansions the camp-meeting hymn 
refers to wont turn out to be castles in 
Spain !” 

They drank, heartily but silently. 

Tiger Finnerty’s legal emissary 
returned from a matin call to the Grid- 
iron Building in a state of bewilder- 
ment. 

“This man Rhoads is a plain nut,” 
he told the Fourteenth Street board of 
strategy, which was perturbed (con- 
vention plans had been cut and dried). 

“But who paid for the frame-up?” 
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howled the shyster lawyer, who saw his 
usefulness fading. ‘“Somebody’s stand- 
ing for it.” 

“He just laughs and says it’s an 
engagement present,” growled the at- 
torney. “He’s a nut, I tell you. But 
he wont be bluffed.” 


"THE Gang chieftain had been sitting, 

glum, in the dingy committee-room. 
He lifted an arm ponderously, and his 
jowls quivered. 

“You gotta get off the slate, Tiger,” 
he ordered. “You'll be too much bag- 
gage for the county ticket to carry. 
The town’ll be callin’ you ‘Sing Sing 
Finnerty’ from now on.. Why in ’ell 
didn’t you study your alphabet when 
you wrote them there districk resolu- 
tions? Aint you never heard of an 
acrostic ?” 

That settled it. The Tiger’s with- 
drawal was chronicled in the evening 
papers. But the tungstens kept flash- 
ing from ten electric,’scutcheons until 
the nominating was accomplished. 
Dusty Rhoads took no chances on being 
double-crossed by the Gang. 

Dusty had described the sign as an 
engagement present. It was. B. Brad- 
ley & Company never paid a penny for 
the discomfiture of the shyster bench- 
candidate. Miss Bradley wept when 
Dusty’s insistence had been demon- 
strated adamant. She sensed the 
aroma which sanctified this utterly 
unbusinesslike proceeding on the part 
of the dean of Ad. Alley. 


INNERTY’S emissary would have 
wondered even more had he tarried 
a second longer that morning, instead 
of flinging profanely out of the glass 
door marked ‘“Private.”-- As it was, 
only Aloysius Maginnis, keen to know 
what had enraged the shady-looking 
caller, heard his employer humming: 


“Oh, Beulah Land! Sweet Beulah Land! 
When on the highest mount I stand—” 


But again the carrot-topped push- 
button boy failed to identify the 
melody. It wasn’t the “Kingaling 
Rag.” In fact, it wasn’t rag-time at all. 


“*Tenderness in Tungstens,’’ another of Mr. MacAlarnev’s inimitable stories of the Dean 


of Ad. Alley, will appear in the August GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale July 12th. 








A Buttered Proxy 


A HUMBLE LITTLE SANDWICH 
SAVES THE DAY IN AN IMPORTANT 


RAILROAD-STOCK 


DEAL 


By William. Tillinghast Eldridge 


HE situation was anticipated 
ZA before the figures were to- 
=—!j taled. The M. & B. was 


unable to muster a two-thirds control, 
in stock and proxies, of the Burlington 
& Rutland road, and superhuman ef- 
forts had been made to bring it 
about. 

Summers, the President of the M. 
& B., dropped into his chair, chewing 
nervously at his cigar. 

“We've moved heaven and earth, 
Menton,” he said to the Vice-president, 
“and this is the result.” 

“One hundred shares needed,” mused 
Menton. 

Eighty-five,” corrected Summers. 

Menton picked up the list of the 
Burlington & Rutland’s stockholders 
and ran down the columns, disregard- 
ing those names checked as accounted 
for. 

The Burlington & Rutland. had al- 
ways been a dead road, a short line 
with little traffic, and one which had 
paid no dividends upon its stock for 
years. Some few of the stockholders 
could not even be found, try as the M. 
& B. had. Those who had been found, 
save three, had been induced to part 
with their stock or proxies. 

“If we could vote that traffic ar- 
rangement with the Burlington & Rut- 
land to-morrow,’ Summers was say- 
ing, ‘“M. & B. stock would jump ten 
points, and it would mean everything 
to us. Renturn’s hard to fight.” 

Menton looked up. “How about this 
Mrs. Daniels?” he questioned. ‘She 
seems the only one who’s got enough 
stock to help us.” , 

“Brewster has tried every way to 


get her proxy. He only located her a 
week ago—awidow. Her husband 
bought the stock when the B. & R. was 
first launched, and she’s hung onto it. 
Wont sell—sentimental reasons, Brew- 
ster says. A fool woman.” 

‘Wont even give her proxy?” 

Summers shook his head. “Brew- 
ster can’t get it. It may be that Ren- 
turn has fixed her. Brewster says 
some of Renturn’s agents have been 
following him night and day to see 
where he is working.” 

Menton tapped his teeth with his 
pencil. “What kind of a woman is 
Mrs. Daniels?” ‘ 

“How do I know? What of it? 
Brewster gives her up; she turned him 
out of the house, mad at his persist- 
ency. 

“Perhaps Brewster was too persist- 
ent.” 

“Well, he failed and—” 

“We just need her block. 
about Charley Winter?” 

“Charley? Are you crazy?” 

“Charley is very slow, very old- 
fashioned, very much a_ gentleman. 
Of course I haven’t seen Mrs. Daniels, 
but she’s a country woman—judging 
from where she lives; and I im- 
agine—” 

“Well, don’t imagine Charley Win- 
ter. Why, he’s so—so dead, so old- 
fashioned, that he doesn’t realize—” 

“that domineering tactics and 
money generally win out these days. I 
admit that. Now Brewster would use 
such tactics, and Brewster failed. Per- 
haps—” 

Summers’ gesture was disparaging, 
but Menton didn’t notice. “I'll try 
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Charley if you haven’t anyone else in 
mind,” he suggested. 

“Good Lord, Menton, if Brewster 
couldn’t do the trick, why— Well, go 
ahead,”—as he realized that the Vice- 
president was serious. “It can’t do 
any harm. But he’s only got until to- 
morrow noon. If we don’t get those 
eighty-five by twelve o’clock, we're 
dished.” 

Menton’s nod was_ understanding. 
He went back to his office and sent for 
Winter. 

‘Well, Charley,” he smiled as a tall, 
angular man, stooped of shoulder and 
noticeably hesitating of mien, stepped 
across the threshold, ‘how are 
things ?” 

“Very nicely, sir, thank you,’ came 
the thin voice, as the speaker touched 
his gray mustache; his pale eyes fur- 
tively searched the office. . : 

Charley Winter had been with the 
\l. & B. many years. He remembered 
when Menton had stepped into the 
third vice-presidency, and he had al- 
ways been delighted to hear of that 
officer’s advancement, although he 
sometimes wondered why he himself 
went no higher than the head of a very 
unimportant clerical division. 

The last few years, however, he had 
ceased to think about his failure to 
earn advancement, for another thought 
had often entered his head. A sum- 
mons never came from one of the 
executives but Charley, “Old C. W.” 
they called him, responded fearing he 
was to be reminded of his age, and 
that he was doi-g work which might 
be better handled by a younger man. 
His quick glance about, his obvious 
hesitancy, was a plain indication of 
what his innermost thoughts were at 
the moment. 

“Charley,” smiled Menton, indicat- 
ing a chair, “I’ve got a little matter 
for you, a bit like that Hanway busi- 
ness you looked after. But sit down; 
time’s short.” 

There was no perceptible change in 
Charley Winter’s face, but inwardly 
he drew one great breath of relief. 
Very slowly, shuffling of foot, he 
crossed the rug and sank down in the 
proffered chair. His thin legs were 
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betrayed beneath flapping trousers, and 
the patch upon the side of his shoe 
indicated that demands in excess of 
his income were not unknown to him. 


SUCH conjecture, which might have 

arisen not only from the patched 
shoe, but from the frayed collar and 
glazed back of Charley Winter’s coat, 
was proven beyond doubt when, ex- 
ceedingly early that afternoon, he was 
greeted by an obstreperous group of 
youngsters making merry in a sand- 
bank. 

“Hi, Pop! Hi!” came the chorus, 
and as a body, five little Winters 
charged down upon their parent. 

He gathered as many as he could in- 
to his long arms and, with the rest 
tagging behind, went gaily along the 
weed-grown sidewalk toward a little 
cottage sadly in need of repair. 

A woman, as gray as Charley and as 
tired of face, came hurrying to the 
door. 

“What—? You aren’t sick, are 
you?” And as she caught denial: 
“You haven’t—” But she lacked cour- 
age to complete the question. 

Old C. W. smiled then, and as 
strange as it may seem, he didn’t ap- 
pear old any longer. The gray eyes, 
invariably touched with a troubled and 
half-hopeless light, were like the eyes 
of a very young man. The lines 
which had just naturally formed about 
mouth and upon forehead, disappeared, 
and there came the faintest of color 
in the cheeks. 

But it was not so much the change 
in Old C. W.’s face, which that smile 
accomplished, as it was the effect upon 
wife and children. 

They smiled, as if the recipients of 
an infinite blessing. Then one saw that 
the wife had been a very pretty girl. 
The children set up a joyous clamor, 
and Old C. W. squatted down on his 
haunches. 

In an instant he was enveloped in 
smothered embraces. One climbed 
upon his back; two hung about his 
neck; upon either side a child made 
valiant efforts to sway his parent to 
the floor. 

Suddenly this playful father be- 
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thought -himself of other things beside 
enjoyment. He sent the youngsters 
off to the sand-pile and went back to 
his wife, still waiting and watching, 
smiling, upon the porch. 

Half an hour later he had said good- 
by to his merry offspring and started 
for the trolley with his wife. 

“T shall, of course, be back to-mor- 
row, my dear,” he explained, for it was 
so unusual for him to go away that 
Mrs. Winter was asking a great many 
questions. 

“Perhaps,” she suggested, “this will 
be the chance we have hoped for.” 

Charley smiled, and now the smile 
was very tired and lacked the spon- 
taneity of youth awakened. 

“No, my dear,” he said, with a shake 
of his head, “we cannot think that. 
This is a very simple matter. It—it 
must be, or—or I should not—I—I am 
«certain Mr. Menton would hardly have 
selected me. They have others whom 
they use for important matters.” 

It was in this light that Old C. W. 
viewed the affair, although the Vice- 
president of the M. & B. had impressed 
upon Charley the necessity of getting 
what he went after, and had assured 
him a_ substantial reward awaited 
success. 

The afternoon train took Charley to 
3urlington, where he changed to the 
narrow gauge which was to take him 
the remainder of the way. 

Throughout the trip he was quite 
wrapped up in the mountain scenery, 
and he paid not the slightest attention 
to two men who seemed to consider his 
movements a matter of great in- 
terest. 

He watched the mountain stream 
beat itself to white foam on the black 
rocks, and he was quite oblivious to 
the jolting, puffing efforts of the two- 
car train over the narrow and uneven 
road-bed. 

His one regret was that this was his 
holiday, and his tired, patient wife and 
all the little Winters were unable to 
share it with him. 

At Hillsboro, where he alighted, it 
was quite dark. But he set off ‘briskly 
for the village some little distance from 
the station. 
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At Burlington, he had, with proper 
frugality, purchased two sandwiches 
and, as he had had no dinner, he pro- 
ceeded to eat one as he trudged along. 
He found that he was far hungrier 
than he had suspected, and he started 
to unwrap the waxed paper from the 
second sandwich!. Then, thinking that 
he might appreciate it the more, later, 
he returned it to the paper bag which 
he tucked into his coat-tail pocket. 

As he emerged from the pine wood 
and saw the village before him, he 
chanced to glance back, and the sight 
of two men following him over the 
road awoke the troubled thought that 
Mr. Menton had said he might be fol- 
lowed, and that he must not allow any- 
one to learn his business. 

So he walked a little faster and, fol- 
lowing the directions given him, passed 
the village store and turned up the 
first street toward a little white cot- 
tage. 

About to open the gate, he glanced 
back again and was quite certain he 
saw two shadows hesitate and stop. 

Then he did what he never would 
have believed himself capable of do- 
ing—he practiced deception. 

He went past the white cottage, came 
to the.next place and stepped behind 
a clump of lilacs. He didn’t know 
why, but his heart was beating very 
fast, and he found it an effort to 
breathe. 

When two men passed and stopped, 
just a little beyond the lilacs, he won- 
dered if his knees were going to give 
out. 

“Where'd he go?” came the ques- 
tion. 

“You got me, but he’s from the M. 
& B. and there can be only one reason 
for his coming up here.” 

“Sure. Brewster came and dodged 
us. We can’t let this old fool do it.” 

“Hardly. It means Brewster didn’t 
get what he was after; otherwise this 
guy wouldn’t have been sent. We 
have got to land him. Come on, up 
the street. Hurry!” 

Charley Winter felt really angry, but 
he was more resentful at the epithets 
applied to him than fearful at learning 
that he was followed. 











When the men had gone, he crept 
out and hurried toward the cottage. 
There was a light in the kitchen, and 
so he knocked at the rear door. 

A little, gray-haired woman opened 
hesitatingly, but when she saw such 
a meek gentleman in seedy black, she 
smiled. 

“Madam,” suggested Charley Win- 
ter, lifting his hat, “may I trouble you? 
I have something to speak to you about 
which will take me but a moment. 

“My name,” he explained, stepping 
inside, “is Mr. Winter, and I have 
come to see you about the stock you 
own in the Burlington & Rutland Rail- 
road, and to ask you to sign a proxy 
for me. It will benefit you to do so, 
I am sure of that.” 

The woman stiffened instantly. “I 
don’t see why I should be pestered 
about that stock of mine,” she flashed. 
“There was a man here a few days 
ago, and I told him I wouldn’t sign 
no paper for no stranger.” 

“And of course you were quite 
right,” smiled Charley Winter; and his 
smile was disarming, the kind which 
allays all suspicion. 

“Well,” she demanded, her hands 
folded stiffly in her lap, “if I shouldn't 
have done it for him, why should I 
do it for you? I don’t know you.” 

Charley Winter was staggered, and 
he couldn’t think of an adequate 
reply. He simply said, because he felt 
he must make some answer : 

“That man could not have had your 
interests in view, madam; but if you 
will sign the proxy I have with me, it 
will make your stock worth a great 
deal.” 

“So that other man said, and he of- 
fered me money if I’d sign; but I aint 
signing papers for money.” 

“Very proper motives, madam,” 
agreed Charley Winter. “I would 
never sign a paper for money; it would 
be wrong.” 

The woman looked at him—at the 
tired eyes, the weak, but kindly, mouth, 
and the thin hands. He was not in 
the least like her husband, yet he re- 
minded her of him. 

They talked a little longer, and he 
told her enough for her to comprehend 
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that some one was trying to ruin the 
railroad in which she had stock; and 
the inference to her mind was that that 
some one was the man who had called 
upon her before. 

“The stock hasn’t paid any dividends 
for a long time,” she frowned. 

“Of course not,” he agreed, “and 
that is because they wont let the M. 
& B. use the road for freight. If the 
road isn’t used, why it can’t earn 
dividends.” 

“You mean that if I sign this proxy, 
as you call it, they will use the road 
and my stock will pay me some- 
thing ?” 

‘Why, yes,” he smiled, with child- 
like candor, “that is it, of course.” 

“Well,” faltered the woman, “I 
don’t know. I think you are telling 
me the truth, but I don’t want to be 
done out of my stock. Mr. Daniels 
told me it would be worth something 
some day, and I believed him.” 

“Which is quite right,” nodded 
Charley Winter, “—to believe one’s 
husband.” 

It was very plain that she was weak- 
ening in her resolve. But Charley 
Winter didn’t seem to appreciate that 
it was the moment to urge action. In 
fact, he never took the proxy out of 
his pocket until she herself said she 
would sign it, which, of course, he had 
felt she would do, even without as 
many quéstions as she had asked. 

As he went to the old secretary to 
get the ink, he chanced to glance 
toward the window, and he saw a pair 
of staring eyes, pressed against the 
glass. 

He was so startled he _ nearly 
dropped the pen, and he was, on the 
instant, so busy thinking that he almost 
forgot to cross the room to Mrs. 
Daniels. 

The face had disappeared, but 
Charley Winter knew that if the men 
had found him they might do almost 
anything to prevent his getting back 
to Burlington in time for the proxy 
to be of value. 

Absorbed in such thoughts, he ab- 
sently witnessed Mrs. Daniels’ signa- 
ture. When the ink was dry on the 
proxy, he still sat with it in his hand, 
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having moved his chair about so that 
he could watch the window from out 
the corner of his eyes. 

He talked with Mrs. Daniels about 
her husband and a great many other 
things, but suddenly he seemed to re- 
member the proxy—and this was just 
the second after he had taken a fur- 
tive glance toward the window. And 
so he put it into his big, old-fashioned 
pocketbook. 

The old clock on the wall told him 
presently that he would have to hurry 
if he was to catch his train. So he 
thanked Mrs. Daniels very elaborately 
and started for the door. 

He thought first of throwing it open 
and running for it, but he knew that 
that would never do. He _ even 
thought of asking Mrs. Daniels to 
summon some of her neighbors to pro- 
tect him, but he disliked to alarm her. 

As he hesitated, almost afraid to 
step out into the night, he did muster 
the courage to ask Mrs. Daniels if she 
would sell him a couple of doughnuts. 

“You see,” he apologized, “I am very 
fond of country doughnuts and I sel- 
dom get the chance to have any.” 

“Land,” exclaimed the good woman, 
quite charmed at the request, “you 
shall have them;”? and she went hurry- 
ing to the buttery. 

“Come right in here where it’s light, 
Mr. Winter. Don’t stand out there in 
the dark hall,” she urged, returning 
with a saucerful. , 

He stepped into the kitchen again 
and: placed one doughnut after the 
other into the paper bag which still 
held the sandwich he had saved. 

She refused the money he offered 
her, and so he thanked her again and 
went out and through the yard. 

With furtive glances behind, he hur- 
ried through the village, debating if 
it would not be the part of wisdom to 
seek protection at some house. 

Realizing, however, that he had but 
little time to catch his train, he hurried 
on down the road. 

He was halfway through the pine 
wood when he heard a rush of foot- 
steps. Before he could turn, he was 
seized and flung backwards. 

The paper bag with Mrs. Danicls’ 
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precious doughnuts flew from his hand 
and a choking cry gurgled up in his 
throat. 

“Got it?” snapped a voice. 

“Right.” And the man who had 
spoken yanked his hand clear of the 
inside pocket of Charley Winter’s coat. 

The next second Charley was down, 
with a knee planted upon his chest. 

“Gentlemen, please, I haven’t much 
money. I—” 

“Shut up, you!” came the order, and 
a rope went around his ankles and 
wrists. 

Then he was picked up and dumped 
among the road-side bushes, where a 
stick cut his cheek and hurt his eye as 
he went down. He suffered a great 
deal of discomfort for more than three 
hours. At the end of that time, with 
much work, he had loosened his bonds 
and was free. 

When he took account of himself 
in the road, he found his coat torn and 
his face bleeding. 

He drew a great sigh of relief to 
think the damage no worse, but also 
a sigh of regret over the coat which 
should have served for two years more 
at least. 

He saw the paper bag with the 
doughnuts in it lying just where it 
had fallen, and with this in his hand 
he started for the station. 

The train was gone, he knew that, 
and he also realized that there was 
none down in the morning which would 
get him into Burlington before noon. 
Mr. Menton had impressed it upon 
him that he must catch the night train 
or, failing to do so, hire a carriage. 
But how was he to do the latter when 
nearly all his money had gone with his 
pocketbook ? 

He took account of his change and 
started down the road, to halt at the 
first farmhouse. His suggestion that 
he be driven to Burlington for the sum 
of seventy-six cents was laughed at. 

He tried a second house and went 
away very much dejected when the 
owner demanded five dollars to make 
the trip, “and money down before I 
harness.” 

When Charley Winter came to the 
third farmhouse it was getting very 
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late, and so he didn’t think he should 
wake the owner. He was certain it 
wouldn’t be the least bit of use. 

So he only halted for a drink at the 
road-side spring and started along. He 
hadn’t any idea how far it was, but 
he was certain it must be a long walk 
for one as little used to walk as he. 

He munched at Mrs. Daniels’ dough- 
nuts and once started to unwrap the 
sandwich, but he put it back untouched 
into the bag. 

At midnight he sat down beside the 
road and removed his shoes. His feet 
were very, very much blistered, and 
his legs ached so badly that he felt he 
must have caught cold. 

The next thing he recalled was a 
loud voice. 

He opened his eyes with a start, and 
found the sun pouring down upon his 
face. 

“Good gracious!” he 
looking at his watch. 

“Didn’t know but what you were 
dead,” grinned the man on the wagon. 

“My dear sir,’ begged Charley 
Winter, “can you possibly take me to 
Burlington? J must be there by noon, 
and it is ten o’clock. I—I went to 
sleep.” * 

“Hop up. You look as if you’d been 
in a fight. Who hit you?” 

Charley put his hand to his face and 
felt the dry blood. “I fell, sir.” And 
then, as the man motioned him to the 
wagon seat: “I have only seventy-six 
cents with which to pay you.” 

“Huh,” grunted the man, suppress- 
ing a smile as he took account of 
Charley Winter. ‘“Where’d you walk 
from?” 

“Hillsboro,” smiled Charley. 

“Lord!” exclaimed the man. 

They chatted about a number of sub- 
jects, and Charley Winter would have 
enjoyed that ride very much, through 
the warm day and the rich odors of 
the pines, had not his feet troubled 
so much. They ached severely. 

When he got down at the Burling- 
ton railroad station, he proffered his 
seventy-six cents, but the man shook 
his head and drove away with a wave 
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of his hand, and a burst of laughter 
that sounded very hearty to Charley. 

He was still stasing after his bene- 
factor when he heard some one calling 
his name. 

“Good heavens, Charley Winter,” 
cried Mr. Menton, rushing up the 
track from the special car on the siding 
below the station, “we’ve been looking 
for you ever since. But what 
happened ?” as he noted the blood upon 
Charley’s face. “Did they get you?” 

“Yes, sir; they knocked me down.” 

“Did you get that proxy?” flashed 
Summers, who had followed his Vice- 
president with the same amount of un- 
dignified haste. 

“Oh, yes, sir, that part was very 
easy. Mrs. Daniels is a very nice lady, 
and she—” 

“And then they got you,” cried Sum- 
mers. “Oh, you—you— Why in 
heaven’s name didn’t you run for it? 
Why—?” 

Menton made a sign. 

“Charley, what happened?” 

“Well, you see, sir, they took the 
pocketbook, and they were looking in 
the window when I put the proxy into 
it, and—” 

“Good Lord,” groaned Summers. 
“Trust a f—” Then he stopped. 

Charley Winter had opened his 
paper bag and taken out the ham sand- 
wich. 

Very carefully he removed the wax 
paper and separated the slices of 
bread. 

“It is all butter, sir, but you see 
| 

Summers grabbed the slip of paper 
quite regardless of the butter. He 
took one look, and then his eyes lifted 
to Charley’s face, and the expression 
upon the countenance of the President 
of the M. & B. was something strange 
to see. 

But Old C. W. didn’t notice. He 
was staring, mouth agape, almost voic- 
ing his horror, for, as Mr. Summers 
surveyed him, Mr. Summers was wip- 
ing the butter from Mrs. Daniels’ 
proxy upon the sleeve of his frock 
coat. 

















A Complete Résumé of the Preceding 
Chapters of ‘‘The Foolish Virgin’ 


ARY ADAMS was just a 
little school-teacher, living 
all alone, knowing no one; 
a beautiful girl in the dark 
ages in modern New York. 

It was at the great Public Library 
one day that she raised her eyes to 
let ther rest on a remarkable-looking 
young man of about her own age. 

There was strange contrast between 
his massive jaw, his thick neck and the 
slender, gracefully tapering fingers of 
his small hand. The wrist was small, 
the fingers almost feminine. 

He caught her look, blushed and 
asked her help. “Thinkin’ o’ goin’ 
down there to Asheville in a car, an’ I 
want to look the bloomin’ place up 
before I start,” explained the young, 
well-dressed stranger. Mary had been 


in North Carolina; she helped him find 
the map. 
of the country, and suggested a 


He asked her to tell him 
walk 
in the park. She consented. 

They were strolling along 
when he suddenly stopped. 
“You know I was so ex- 
cited I clean forgot to 
introduce myself,’ he 
said. “My name’s Jim 
Anthony. I’m sorry I 
can’t give you any 
references to my 
folks. I haven’t any 
—I’m a lost sheep 
in New York—no 
father or mother. 
That’s why I’m so ex- 
cited about this trip I’m 
planning down South. I 
hear I’ve got some people 
down there. . It’s a rot- 
ten old town—this New York—until 
you've got it by the throat. You 
see, I’m an inventor, and I won a little 
pile on my first trick: I’ve just put a 
new crimp in a carburetor for the 
automobile folks. They’ re tickled to 
death over it, and I’ve auto’s to burn. 
Take a ride with me tomorrow?” 

And she went. His mastery of the 
giant racing car thrilled her; the wild 
ride intoxicated her; even the coarse 
slang fell inoffensively from his lips. 
As they sat on the beach, he looked up 
at her and, taking her hand in a grip 


of steel, confessed his love. And she, 
in turn, confessed her liking for him. 
In an instant she was in his arms, and 
her heart leaped in mad response to 
the first kiss a lover had given her. 

Despite the warnings of Mary’s 
friend, Jane Anderson, they were mar- 
ried; and on a little sand- key off the 
Florida coast, they spent their honey- 
moon. Then they journeyed north to 
Asheville. 

It was Christmas Eve when they 
arrived at the hovel of old Nance 
Owens, high in the mountains. The 
old hag protestingly agreed to give 
them lodging. Jim confided to Mary 
that old Nance was his mother. 

When he went out to stable his auto- 
mobile, he left a small, heavy satchel 
in Mary’s care. “Remember,” he said, 
tapping it, “curiosity killed the cat.” 
Slyly she opened the satchel and pulled 
out, from amidst a pile of gold coins, a 
jewel-case containing a string of pearls. 

Mary, with a start and gasp, 
recognized them as_ the 
pearls—and the case— 
stolen from an old man 
who had lived in her 
boarding -house in 

New York. 

Jim confessed to 
stealing the pearls, 
and when Mary, re- 
volting, said she 
would live with him 

no longer, he re- 
minded her of their 
marriage vow—then 
choked her and flung her 
to the floor. She _barri- 
caded herself in a shed-room, 
to sob out the night. 

Over cups of whisky, Jim and old 
Nance became friendly. He told her 
that her son was alive, in New York. 
She might find him, if she had money 
enough. Then he poured five thousand 
dollars in gold from his bag to the 
table. 

“Nobody’s going to ask you how you 
got it,” he told her; “all they want to 
know is, have you got it.” 

Then he threw the money back in 
the bag, put it under his pillow and 
dropped asleep. 
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broken sobbing 

of the woman in the little shed-room 
came faint and low on old Nance’s 
ears. 

She slipped from the kitchen 
imto the shadows of a tree 
near the house and listened 
until the sobbing ceased. 

She crept close to the 
shed and stood silent 
and ghostlike beside 
its daubed walls. Im- 
movable as a_ cat 
crouching in the hedge 
to spring on her prey, 
she waited until the wan- 
img moon had sunk behind 
the crags. She laid her ear 
close to a crack in the logs from 
which she had once pushed the red mud 
to let in the light. All was still at last. 
The sobbing had stopped. The young 
wife was sound asleep. 

Nance had wondered vaguely at first 
about the crying, but quickly made up 
her mind that it was only a lover’s quar- 
rel. She was glad of it. The girl 
would bar her door and sulk all night. 
So much the better. There would be 
no danger of her entering the living- 
room where Jim slept. 

Nance decided to wait a little, to make 
sure the girl was asleep. A half-hour 
passed. The white-shrouded figure 





























The 
Foolish Virgin 


A NOVEL WHICH TELLS THE DRAMATIC 
STORY OF A GIRL WHO MARRIES 


By Thomas Dixon 


‘‘The Clansman,’’ 
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‘‘The Leopard's Spots,’’ ete. 


stood immovable, her 


slightest sound which 


might come from within. 


The stars were shining in unusual 
She could see her way 
through the shadows even bet- 
ter than in full moon. A 
wolf was crying again for 
his mate from a distant 
crag. She had grown 
used to his howls. He 
had come close to her 
cabin once in the day- 
time. She had tried to 
creep on him and show 
her friendliness. But he 
had fled in terror at the 
first glimpse of her dress 
through the parting finder- 
brush. 

An owl was calling from his dead 
tree-top down the valley. She smiled 
at his familiar, tremylous call. Her 
own eyes were wide as his to-night. No 
sight or sound of Nature among the 
wild crags about her cabin had for her 
spirit any terror. The night was her 
mantle. 

She added to the meager living which 
she had wrung from her mountain 
farm by trading with the illicit dis- 
tillers of the backwoods of Yancey 
County. Too ignorant to run-a distil- 
lery of her own, she had stored their 
goods with such skill that the hiding- 
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place had never been discovered. She 
loved good whisky herself. She had 
tried to find in its fiery depths the 
dreams of happiness life had so cruelly 
denied her. 

The hiding-place of this whisky had 
puzzled the revenue officers of every 
administration for years. They had 
watched her house day and night. Not 
one of them had ever struck the trail 
to her storehouse. 

The game had excited her imagina- 
tion. She loved its daring and danger. 
That there was the slightest element of 
wrong or crime in her association with 
the moonshiners of her native heath had 
never for a moment entered her mind. 
It was no crime to make whisky. 
This was the first article of the 
creed of the true North Carolina moun- 
taineer. They had from the first de- 
clared that the tax levied by the Fed- 
eral Government on the product of their 
industry was an infamous act of 
tyranny. They had fought this tyranny 
for two generations. They would fight 
it as long as there was breath in their 
bodies and a single load of powder and 
lead for their rifles. 

Nance considered herself a heroine 
in the pride of her soul for the shrewd 
and successful defiance she had given 
the revenue officers for so many years. 

She had been too cunning even to 
allow one of her own people to know 
the secret of her storehouse. For that 
reason it had never been discovered. 
“She always stored the whisky tem- 
porarily in the potato-shed or under the 
cabin floor until night and then alone 
carried it to the place she had discov- 
ered. 

She laughed softly at the thought of 
this deep hiding-place to-night. Its 
temperature never varied winter or 
summer. Not a track had ever been 
left at its door. She might live a hun- 
dred years, and unless some spying eye 
should see her enter, its existence could 
never be suspected. 


HE slipped softly into the kitchen, 

walked to the door of the living- 
room and listened to the even, heavy 
breathing of the man on the couch. 

Once more the faint echo of a sob in 


the shed beyond came to her keen ears. 
She stood for five minutes. It was not 
repeated. She had only imagined it. 
The girl was still alseep. 

She turned noiselessly back into the 
kitchen, put a box of matches in her 
pocket, felt her way to the low shelf 
on which she had placed the battered 
lantern, picked it up and shook it to 
make sure the oil was sufficient. 

She stepped lightly into the yard, 
pushed open the gate of the split-board 
garden fence, walked along the edge to 
the corner and selected a_ spade 
from the tools that leaned against the 
boards. 

Carrying the spade and unlighted lan- 
tern in her left hand, she glided from 
the yard into the woods. Her right 
hand before her to feel for underbrush 
or overhanging bough, she made her 
way rapidly to the swift-flowing moun- 
tain brook. - 

Arrived at the water whose musical 
ripple had guided her steps, she re- 
moved her shoes and placed them be- 
side a tree. She wore no stockings. 
The faded skirt she raised and tucked 
into her belt. She could wade knee- 
deep now without hindrance. 

Seizing the spade and lantern, she 
made her way slowly and carefully 
downstream for three hundred yards 
and paused beside a shelving rock which 
projected halfway across the brook. 

She paused and listened again for 
full ten minutes, immovable as the rock 
on which her thin, bony hand rested. 
The stars were looking, but they could 
only peep through the network of over- 
hanging trees. 

Feeling her way along the rock until 
the ledge rose beyond her reach, she 
bent low and waded on through a 
pool of eddying water straight under 
the mountainside for more than a hun- 
dred feet. Her extended right hand 
felt for the stone ceiling above her 
head until it ran abruptly out of reach. 

She straightened her body and took 
a deep breath. Ten steps she counted 
carefully and then placed her bare feet 
on the dry, shelving rock beyond the 
water. 

Carefully picking her way up the 
sloping bank until she reached a stretch 












of soft earth, she sank to her hands 


and knees and crawled through an open- . 


ing less than three feet in height. 

“Thar now!” she laughed. “Let ’em 
find me if they can!” 

She lighted her lantern and seated 
herself on a boulder to rest—one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in the depths of.a 
mountain. The cave was ten feet in 
height and fifty feet in length. The 
projecting ledges of rock made innu- 
merable shelves on which a merchant 
might have displayed his wares. 

The old woman was too shrewd for 
that. Her jugs were carefully planted 
in the ground behind two fallen boul- 
ders, and their hiding-place concealed 
by a layer of drift which she had gath- 
ered from the edge of the water. She 
had taken this precaution against the 
day when some curious explorer might 
stumble on her secret as she had found 
it hunting ginseng roots in the woods 
overhead. Her foot had slipped sud- 
denly through a hole in the soft mold. 
She had peered cautiously below and 
had seen no bottom. Dropping a stone, 
she had heard it strike in the depths. 
She had made her way down the side of 
the crag and found the opening throvgh 
the still cavern of eddying waters. The 
hole through the roof she had long ago 
plugged and covered with earth and 
leaves. 

Now she carried lantern and spade to 
the further end of her storehouse and 
slipped her body through an eighteen- 
inch crevice in the rocks and emerged 
in an extension of the cave eight feet 
in width and ten feet in height. 

She dug a hole in the earth in the 
center of this space about two feet in 
depth and three feet square. The earth 
she carefully placed in a heap. 

“That’s the place!” she giggled ex- 
citedly. 

She left her lantern burning in the 
larger room of the cave, dropped again 
on the soft, mold-covered earth and 
quickly emerged on the stone banks of 
the wide, still pool. Her hand high 
extended above her head, she waded 
through the water until she touched the 
heavy ceiling, lowered her body again 
to a stooping position and rapidly made 
her way out into the bed of the brook. 
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She passed eagerly along the bab- 
bling path and stopped with sure in- 
stinct at the tree beside whose trunk 
she had placed her shoes. 

In five minutes she had made her way 
through the woods and reached the 
house. She crept into the kitchen and 
stood again in the doorway of the liv- 
ing-room watching her sleeping guest. 
The even breathing assured her that all 
was well. Her plan couldn’t fail. She 
listened once more for the sobs in the 
shed-room. 

She was sure once that she heard 
them again. Five minutes passed, and 
still she was uncertain. To avoid any 
possible accident, she tipped back 
through the kitchen, circled the house 
and placed her ear against the crack in 
the logs. 

The girl was sobbing again—or was 
she praying? Nance crouched beside 
the wall, waited and listened. The night 
wind stirred the dead leaves at her feet. 
She lifted her head with a sudden start, 
laughed softly and bent again to listen. 


CHAPTER XX 


HE sobbing in the little room 

was the only sound that came 

from one of the grimmest bat- 

tle-fields from which the soul of a 
woman ever emerged alive. 

To the first rush of cowardly tears 
she had yielded utterly. She had fallen 
across the high-puffed feather mattress 
of the bed, shivering in humble grati- 
tude at her escape from the horror of. 
blindness. The grip of his fang-like 
fingers on her throat came back to her 
now in sickening waves. The blood 
was still trickling from the wound in 
her neck his nails had made when she 
tore them loose in her first mad fight 
for breath. 

She lifted her body and breathed 
deeply to make sure her throat was 
free. God in heaven! Could she ever 
forget the hideous sinking of body and 
soul down into the depths of the black 
abyss! She had seen the face of Death, 
and it was horrible. Life, warm and 
throbbing, was sweet. She loved it. 
She hated Death. 
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Yes—she was a coward. She knew 
it now, and didn’t care. 

She sprang to her feet with sudden 
fear. He might attack her again to 
make sure that her soul had been com- 
pletely- crushed. 

She crept to the door and felt its 
edges. 

“Yes, thank God, there’s a place for 
the bar!” She shivered. 

She ran her trembling fingers care- 
fully along the rough logs and found it 
in the corner. She slipped it cautiously 
into the iron sockets, staggered to the 
bed and dropped in grateful assurance 
of safety for the moment. She buried 
her face in the pillow to fight back the 
sobs. How great her fall! She could 
crawl on her hands and knees to Jane 
Anderson now and beg for protection. 
The last shred of pretense was gone. 
The bankrupt soul stood naked and 
shivering, the last rag torn from pride. 

What a miserable fight she had made, 
too, when put to the test! Ella had at 
least proved herself worthy to live. 
The scrub-woman had risen in the 
strength of desperation and killed the 
beast who had maimed her. Mary had 
only sunk a limp mass of shivering, 
helpless cowardice and fled from the 
room whining and pleading for mercy. 

She could. never respect herself 
again. The scene came back in vivid 
flashes. His eyes, glowing like two balls 
of blue fire, froze the blood in her 
veins—his voice the rasping cold steel 
of a file. And this coarse, ugly beast 
had held her in the spell of love! She 

-had clung to him, kissed him in rapture 

and yielded herself to him soul and 
body! And he had gripped her deli- 
cate throat and choked her into insensi- 
bility, dropping her limp body from his 
hands like a strangled rat. She could 
remember the half-conscious moment 
that preceded the total darkness as she 
felt his grip relax. 

He would choke and beat her again, 
too. He had said it in the sneering 
laughter at the door—“A good little 
wife now, and it’s all right! And if 
you’re not obedient to my whims I'll 
choke you until you are!”” That was 
precisely what he meant. That he was 
capable of any depth of degradation, 


and that he meant to drag her with him, 
there could be no longer the shadow of 
a doubt. 

She could not endure another scene 
like that. She sprang to her feet again, 
shivering with terror. She could hear 
the hum of the conversation in the next 
room. He was persuading his mother 
to join in his criminal career. He was 
busy with his oily tongue, transforming 
the simple, ignorant, lonely old woman 
into an avaricious fiend who would re- 
ceive his blood-stained booty and re- 
joice in it. 

He was laughing again. She put her 
trembling hands over her ears to shut 
out the sound. He had laughed at her 
shame and cowardice. It made her 
flesh creep to hear it. 

She would escape! The mountain 
road was dark and narrow and crooked. 
She would lose her way in the night, 
perhaps. No matter. She could keep 
warm by walking. At dawn she would 
find her way to a cabin and ask protec- 
tion. If she could reach Asheville, a 
telegram would bring her father. She 
wotldn’t lose a minute. Her hat and 
coat were in the living-room. She 
would go bareheaded and without a 
coat. In the morning she could borrow 
one from the woman at the Mount 
Mitchell house. 

She crept cautiously along the walls 
of the room, searching for a door or 
window. There must be a way out. 
She made the round without discover- 
ing an opening of any kind. There 
must be a window of some kind, high 
up for ventilation. There was no glass 
in it, of course. It was closed by a 
board shutter—if she could reach it. 

She began at the door, found the cor 
ner of the room and stretched her arms 
upward until they touched the low, 
rough joist. Over every foot of its 
surface she ran her fingers, carefully 
feeling for a window. There was 
none ! 

She found an open crack and peered 
through. The stars were shining cold 
and clear in the December sky. The 
twinkling heavens reminded her that 
it was Christmas Eve. The dawn she 
hoped to see in the woods, if she could 
escape, would be Christmas morning. 
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A single clause from the marriage 

ceremony kept ringing its knell 

—“until death do us part!"... 

She knelt at last and ptayed for 
death. 
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There was no time for idle tears of 
i self-pity. 

The one thought that beat in every 
throb of her heart now was to escape 
from her cell and put a thousand miles 
between her body and the beast who 
had strangled her. She might break 
through the roof! As a rule the shed- 
rooms of these rude mountain cabins 
were covered with split boards lightly 
nailed to narrow strips eighteen inches 
apart. If there were no ceiling, or if 
the ceiling were not nailed down, and 
she should move carefully, she might 
break through near the eaves and drop 
to the ground. The cabin was not more 
than nine feet in height. 

She raised herself on the footrail of 
the bed and felt the ceiling. There 
could be no mistake. It was there. She 
pressed gently at first, and then with all 
her might, against each board. They 
- were nailed hard and fast. 

She sank to the bed again in despair. 
She had barred herself in a prison cell. 
There was no escape except by the 

door through which the beast had 
- driven her. And he would probably 
draw the couch against it and sleep 
there. 

And then came the crushing convic- 
tion that such flight would be of no 
avail in a struggle with a man of Jim’s 
character. His laughing words of tri- 
umph rang through her soul now in all 
their full, sinister meaning. 

“The world aint big enough for you 
to get away from me, Kiddo!” 


ig wasn’t big enough. She knew it 

with tragic and terrible certainty. In 
his blind, brutal way he loved her with 
a savage passion that would halt at 
nothing. He would follow her to the 
ends of the earth and kill any living 
thing that stood in his way. And when 
he found her at last, he would kill her. 

How could she have been so blind! 
There was no longer any mystery about 
his personality. The slender hands and 
feet, which she had thought beautiful 
in her infatuation, were merely the 
hands and feet of a thief. The strength 
of jaw and neck and shoulders had 
made him the most daring of all thieves 
—a burglar. 
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His strange moods were no longer 
strange. He laughed for joy at the wild 
mountain gorges and crags because he 
saw safety for the hiding place of price- 
less jewels he meant to steal. 

There could be no escape in divorce 
from such a brute. He was happy in 
her cowardly submission. He would 
laugh at the idea of divorce. Should 
she dare to betray the secrets of his life 
of crime, he would kill her as he would 
grind a snake under his heel. 

A single clause from the marriage 
ceremony kept ringing its knell—‘‘until 
death do us part!” 

She knelt at last and prayed for 
Death. 

“O dear God, let me die, let me die!” 

Suicide was a crime unthinkable to 
her pious mind. Only God in His in- 
finite mercy could now save her. 

She lay for a long time on the floor 
where she had fallen in utter despair. 
The tears that brought relief at first 
had ceased to flow. She had beaten her 
bleeding wings against every barrier, 
and they were beyond her strength. 

Out of the first stupor of complete 
surrender, her senses slowly emerged. 
She felt the bare boards of the floor and 
wondered vaguely why she was there. 

The hum of voices again came to her 
ears. She lay still and listened. A sin- 
gle terrible sentence she caught. He 
spoke it with such malignant power she 
could see through the darkness the 
flames of hell leaping in his eyes. 

“Nobody’s going to ask you how you 
got it—all they want to know is have 
you got it!” 

She laughed hysterically at the idea 
of reformation that had stirred her to 
such desperate appeal in the first shock 
of discovery. As well dream of re- 
forming the Devil as the man who ex- 
pressed his philosophy of life in that 
sentence! Blood dripped from every 
word, the blood of the innocent and the 
helpless who might consciously or un- 
consciously stand in his way. The man 
who had made up his mind to get rich 
quick, no matter what the cost to oth- 
ers, would commit murder without the 
quiver of an eyelid. If she had ever 
had a doubt of this fact, she could have 
none after her experience of to-night. 














She wondered vaguely of the effect 
he was producing on his ignorant old 
mother. Nance’s words were too low 
and indistinct to be heard. But Mary 
feared the worst. The temptation of 
the gold he was showing Nance would 
be more than she could resist. 

Mary staggered to her feet and fell 
limp across the bed. The iron walls of 
a life prison closed about her crushed 
soul. The one door that could open 
was Death, and only God’s hand could 
lift its bars. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OUR after hour Nance stood be- 
H side the wall qf the shed-room, 
and with the patience of a cat 
waited for the sobs to cease and the girl 
to be quiet. 

Mary had risen from the bed once 
and paced the floor in the dark for 
more than an hour, like a frightened, 
wild animal, trapped and caged for the 
first time in life. With growing won- 
der, Nance counted the beat of her foot- 
fall, five steps one way and five back— 
round after round, round after round, 
in ceaseless repetition. 

“Goddlemighty, is she gone clean 
crazy!” she exclaimed. 

The footsteps stopped at last, and the 
low sobs came once more from the bed. 
The old woman crouched down on a 
stone beside the log wall and drew the 
shawl about her shoulders. 

A rooster crowed for midnight. 
Still the restless thing inside was 
stirring. Nance rose uneasily. Her 
lantern was still burning in her store- 
house under the cliff. The wick might 
eat so low it would explode. She had 
heard that such things happened to 
lamps. It was foolish to have left it 
burning, anyhow. 

She glided noiselessly from the house 
into the woods, entered her hidden door 
exactly as she had done before, extin- 
guished the lantern, placed it on a shelv- 
ing rock in the front room and put a 
dozen matches beside it. 

In ten minutes-she had returned to 
the house and crouched once more 
against the wall of the shed. 
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The low, pleading’ voice was praying. 
She pressed her ear to the crack and 
heard distinctly. She must be patient. 
Her plan was sure to succeed if she 
were only patient. No woman could 
sob and pray and walk all night. She 
must fall down unconscious from sheer 
exhaustion before day. 

The old woman slipped into the 
kitchen, took up the quilt which she had . 
spread on the flcor for her bed, wrapped 
it about her thin shoulders and re- 
turned to her watch. 

Again and again she rose, believing 
her patience had won, and placed her 
ear to the crack only to hear a sound 
within which told her only too plainly 
that the girl was yet awake. Sometimes 
it was a sigh; sometimes she cleared 
her throat; sometimes she tossed rest- 
lessly. One spoken sentence Nance 
heard again and again: 

“OQ dear God, have mercy on. my 
lost soul!” 

“What can be the matter with the 
fool critter!” Nance muttered. “Is she 
moanin’ for sin? To be shore, they 
don’t have no revival meetings this 
time o’ year!” 

She had known sinners to mourn 
through a whole summer, sometimes, 
but never in all her experience in re- 
ligicus revivals had a mourner carried 
it over into winter. The dancing had 
always eased the tension and brought 
a relapse to sinful thoughts. 

The hours dragged until the chickens 
began to crow for day. It would soon 
be light. 

She must act now. There was no 
time to lose. She pressed her ear to 
the crack once more and held it five 
minutes. 

Not a sound came from within. The 
broken spirit had yielded to the stupor 
of exhaustion at last. 


ITH swift, cat’s tread Nance cir- 
cled the cabin and entered the 
kitchen. The quilt she carefully spread 
on the floor leading to the entrance to 
the living-room, crossed it softly and 
stood in the doorway with her long 
hands on the calico hangings. 
For five minutes she remained im- 
movable and listened to the deep, regu- 








She dug a hole in the earth in the center of this space. “That's the place,” she giggled excitedly. 
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lar breathing of the sleeping man. Her 
wits were keen, her eyes wide. She 
could see the dim outlines of the furni- 
ture by the starlight through the win- 
dow. Small objects in the room were, 
of course, invisible. To light a candle 
was not to be thought of. It might 
wake the sleeper. 

She knew how to make the light 
without a noise, or its rays reaching his 
face. He had startled her with the 
electric torch because of’ its novelty. 
She was no longer afraid. She would 
know how to press the button. He had 
left the thing lying on the table beside 
the black bag. He might have hidden 
the gold. He would not remember in 
his drunken stupor to move the electric 
torch. 

She glided ghostlike into the room. 
Her bare feet were velvet. She knew 
every board in the floor. There was 
one near the table that creaked. She 
counted her steps and cleared the spot 
without a sound. 

Her thin fingers found the edge of 
the table and slipped with uncanny 
touch along its surface until her hand 
closed on the rounded form of the 
torch. 

Without moving in her tracks, she 
flashed the light on the table and in 
every nook and corner of the room be- 
yond. She slowly swung her body on 
a pivot, flashing the light into each 
shadow and over every inch of floor, 
turning always in a circle toward the 
couch. 

Satisfied that the object she sought 
was nowhere in the circle she had cov- 
ered, she moved a step from the table 
and winked the light beneath it. She 
squatted on the floor and flashed it 
carefully over every inch of its boards 
from one corner of the room to the 
other and under the couch. 

She rose softly, glided behind the 
head of the sleeping man and stood 


back some six feet, lest the flash of the . 


torch might disturb him. She threw its 
rays behind the couch and slowly raised 
them until they covered the dirty pillow 
on which Jim’s head lay.. There be- 
neath the pillow lay the bag with its 
precious treasure. He was sleeping on 
it. She had feared this, but felt sure 
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that the whisky he-had drunk would 
hold him in its stupor until late next 
morning. 

She crouched low and fixed the 
light’s rays slowly on the bag, that her 
hand might not err the slightest in its 
touch. She laid her bony fingers on it 
with a slow, imperceptible movement, 
held them there a moment and moved 
the bag the slightest bit to test the 
sleeper’s wakefulness. To her surprise 
he stirred instantly. 

“Whatt’ell?” he growled sleepily. 

She stood motionless until he was 
breathing again with deep, even, heavy 
throb. Gliding back to the table, she 
flashed the light again on the bag and 
studied its position. His big neck 
rested squarely across it. To move it 
without waking him was impossible. 

Here was a dilemma she had not 
fully faced. She had not believed it 
possible for him to place the bag where 
she could not get it. Her-only purpose 
up to this moment had been to take it 
and store it safely beneath the soft 
earth in the inner recess of the cave. 
He would miss it in the morning, of 
course. She would express her amaze- 
ment. The bar would be down from 
the front door. Some one had robbed 
him. The money could never be 
found. 

She had made up her mind to take it 
the moment he had convinced her that 
his philosophy of life was true. His 
eloquence had transformed her from an 
ignorant old woman, content with her 
poverty and dirt, into a dangerous and 
daring criminal. 

There was ‘no such thing as failure 
to be thought of now for a moment. 
The spade in the inner room of her 
storehouse -could be put to larger use 
if necessary. With the strength of the 
madness now on her, she could carry 
his body on her back through the woods. 
The world would be none the wiser. 
He had quarreled with his wife, and 
left her in a rage that night. That was 
all she knew. The sheriff of neither 
county could afford to bother his head 
long over an insolvable mystery. Be- 
sides, they were both her friends. 

Her decision was instantaneous when 
once she saw that it was safe. 





“You don’t — have—to—go— to— New York — to find — your boy!” the strained voice said at last. Nance 
straightened. ‘‘He’s here,” said Mary. . . . 
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frowned in surprise and flew back at her in savage rage: “Yes, 1 do, too—he lives thar.” The little figure 


She lifted her arm slowly and pointed to the couch. 
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She smiled over the grim irony of 
the thing—his words kept humming in 
her ears, his voice, low and _per- 
suasive : 

“Suppose now the man that got that 
money had to kill a fool to take it— 
what of it? You don’t get big money 
any other way!” 

On the shelf beside the door was a 
butcher knife which she also used for 
carving. She had sharpened its point 
that night to carve her Christmas tur- 
key next day. 

She raised the torch and flashed its 
rays on the shelf to guide her hand, 
crept to the wall, took down the knife 
and laid the electric torch in its place. 

Steadying her body against the wall, 
her arms outspread, she edged her way 
behind the couch and bent over the 
sleeping man until by his breathing she 
had located his heart. 


HE raised her tall figure and brought 
the knife down with a crash into his 
breast. With a sudden wrench she 
drew it from the wound and crouched 


among the shadows, watching him in 
the dim dawn with wide-dilated eyes 
and panting breath. 


The stricken sleeper gasped for 
breath, and his writhing body fairly 
leaped into the air, bounded on the 
couch and stood erect. He staggered 
backward and lurched toward her. The 
crouching figure bent low, gripping the 
knife and waiting for her chance to 
strike the last blow. 

Strangling with blood, Jim opened 
his eyes and saw the old woman creep- 
ing nearer through the gray light of the 
dawn. 

He threw his hands above his head 
and tried to shout his warning. She 
was on him, her trembling hand feeling 
for his throat, before he could speak. 

Struggling, in his weakened condi- 
tion, to tear her fingers away, he 
gasped : 

“Here! Here! Great God! Do you 
know what you're doing?” 

“J just want yer money,” she hissed. 
“That’s all, and I’m a-goin’ ter have 
it!” 

Her fingers closed, and the uplifted 
knife sank into his neck. 
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She sprang back and watched him 
stagger, lurch and fall across the couch. 
His body writhed a moment in agony 
and was still. 

Holding the knife in her hand, she 
tore open the bag and thrust her itch- 
ing fingers into the gold, gripping it 
fiercely. 

“Nobody’s goin’ to ask ye how ye 
got it—they just want to know have ye 
got it—yeah! Yeah—” 

The last word died on her lips. The 
door of the shed-room suddenly opened, 
and Mary stood before her. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HE first dim noises of the trag- 

edy in the living-room Mary’s 

stupefied senses had confused 

with a nightmare which she had been 
painfully fighting. 

The torch in Nance’s hand had 
flashed through a crack into her face 
once. It was the flame of a revolver 
in the hands of a thief in Jim’s den in 
New York. She merely felt it. Her 
eyes had been gouged out, and she was 
blind. A gang of his coarse companions 
were holding a council, cursing, drink- 
ing, fighting. Jim had sprung between 
two snarling brutes and knocked the re- 
volver into the air. The flame had 
scorched her face. 

With an oath he had slapped her. 

“Get out, you damned little fool!” 
he growled. “You’re always in the way 
when you’re not wanted. Nobody can 
ever find you when there’s work to be 
done—” 

“But I can’t see, Jim dear,” she 
had pleaded. “I don’t know when 
things are out of place—” 

“You're a liar!” he had roared. “You 
know where every piece of junk stands 
in this room better than I do. I can’t 
bring a friend into that door that you 
don’t know it. You can hear the swish 
of a woman’s skirt on the stairs four 
stories below—” 

“T only asked you who the woman 
was who came in with you, Jim—” 

His fangs had gripped her throat and 
stopped her breath. Through the roar 
of surging blood she could barely hear 
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the vile words he was dinning into her 
ears. 

“T know you just asked me, you 
nosing little devil, and it’s none of your 
business! She’s a pal of mine, if you 
want to know, the slickest thief that 
ever robbed a flat. She’s got more 
sense in a minute than you'll ever have 
in a lifetime. She’s going to live here 
with me now. You can sleep on the 
cot in the kitchen. And you come when 
she calls, if you know what’s good for 
your lazy hide. I’ve told her to thrash 
the life out of you if you dare to give 
her any impudence.” 

She had ‘cowered at his feet and 
begged him not to beat her again. The 
fumes of whisky and stale beer filled 
the place. 

Jim had turned from her to quell a 
fight at the other end of the room. An- 
other woman was there, coarse, dirty, 
beastly. She drew a knife and de- 
manded her share of the night’s rob- 
beries. She was trying to break from 
the men who held her, to stab Jim. 
They were all fighting and smashing 
the furniture— 


She sprang from the bed with a cry 


of horror. The noise was real! It was 
not a dream. The beast inside was 
stumbling in the dark. His passions 
fired by liquor, he was fumbling to find 
his way into her room. 

She rushed to the door and put her 
shoulder against the bar, panting in 
terror. 

She heard his strangling cry: 

“Here! Here! Great God! Do you 
know what you’re doing?” 

And then his mother’s voice, mad 
with greed, cruel, merciless : 

“T just want yer money—that’s all, 
an’ I’m goin’ ter have it!” 

She heard the clinch in the struggle 
and the dull blow of the knife. In a 
sudden flash she saw it all. He had 
succeeded in rousing Nance’s avarice 
and transforming her into a_ fiend. 
Without knowing it, she was stabbing 
her own son to death in the room in 
which he had been born! 

She tried to scream, and her lips re- 
fused to move. She tried to hurry to 
the rescue, and her knees turned to 
water. \ 
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Gasping for breath, she drew the bar 
from her prison door and walked slowly 
into the room. 

Old Nance’s tall, bony figure was 
still crouched over the open bag, her left 
hand buried in the gold, her right grip- 
ping the knife, her face convulsed with 
triumphant greed—avarice and murder 
blended into perfect hell-lit unity at 
last in her gleaming eyes. 

Jim lay on his back, limp and still, 
obliquely across the couch, his breast 
bared in the struggle, the blood oozing 
a widening scarlet blot on his white 
shirt. His head had fallen backward 
over the edge and could not be seen. 

Without moving a muscle, her body 
crouching, Nance spoke: 

“You wuz awake—you heered ?” 

“Ves ag 

The gleaming eyes burned through 
the gray dawn, two points of scintil- 
lating, hellish light fixed in concentrated 
purpose on the intruder. 


SHE had only meant to take the 
money. The fool had fought. She 
killed him because she had to. And 
now the sobbing, sniveling little idiot 
who had kept her waiting all night had 
stuck her nose into something that 
didn’t concern her. If she opened her 
mouth, the gallows would be the end. 
She would open it, too! Of course 
she would. She was his wife. They 
had quarreled, but the simpleton would 
blab. Nance knew this with unerring 
instinct. It was no use to offer her 
half the money. She didn’t have sense 
enough to take it. Nance knew those 
pious, baby faces—well, there was room 
for two in the cave under the cliff. It 
was daylight now. No matter; it was 
Christmas morning. No man or woman 
ever darkened her door on Christmas 
day. She could hide their bodies until 
dark, and then it was easy. She would 
be in New York herself before anyone 
could suspect the meaning of that auto- 
mobile in the shed or the owners would 
trouble themselves to come after it. 
Again her decision was quick and 
fierce. Her hand was on the bag of 
gold. She would hold it against the 
world, all hell and heaven. 
With the leap of a tigress she was on 
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the girl, the bag gripped in her left 
hand, the knife in her right. 

To her amazement the trembling fig- 
ure stood stock still, gazing at her with 
a strange look of pity. 

“Well!” Nance growled. “I aint 
goin’ ter be took now I’ve got this 
money—lI’m goin’ to New York ter find 
my boy!” 

She lifted the knife and stopped in 
sheer stupor of surprise at the girl’s 
immovable body and staring eyes. Had 
she gone crazy? What on earth could 
it mean? No girl of her youth and 
beauty could look death in the face 
without a tremor. No woman in her 
right senses could see the body of her 

-dead husband lying there, red and yet 
quivering, without a sign. It was 
more than even Nance’s, nerves could 
endure. 

She lowered the knife and peered 
into the girl’s set face and glanced 
quickly about the room. Could she 
have called help? Was the house sur- 
rounded? It was impossible. She 
couldn’t have escaped. What did it 
mean? 

The old woman drew back, trembling 
with a terror she couldn’t understand. 

“What are you looking at me like that 
for?” she panted. 

Mary held her gaze in a lingering 
look of pity. Her heart went out now 
to the miserable creature trembling in 
the presence of her victim. The blow 
must fall that would crush the soul out 
of her body at one stroke.” The gray 
hair had tumbled over her distorted 
features, the ragged dress had been 
torn from her throat in the struggle, and 
her flat, bony breast was exposed. 

“You don’t—have—to—go — to — 
New York—to—find—your—boy!” the 
strained voice said at last. 

Nance frowned in surprise and flew 
back at her in savage rage. 

“Yes, I do, too—he lives thar 

The little figure straightened until it 
towered above the crouching form. 

“He’s here!” said Mary. 
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Nance sank slowly against the table 
and rested the bag on the edge of the 
chair. Its weight was more than she 
could bear. She tried to glance over 
her shoulder at the body on the couch, 
and her courage failed. The first sus- 
picion of the hideous truth flashed 
through her stunned mind. She 
couldn’t grasp it at once. 

“Whar?” she whispered hoarsely. 

Mary lifted her arm slowly and 
pointed to the couch. 

“There!” 

Nance glared at her a moment and 
broke into an hysterical laugh. 

“It’s a lie—a lie—a lie!” 

“It’s true—” 

“You're just a-lyin’ ter me ter get 
away an’ give me up—but ye wont do 
it—little Miss—old Nance is too smart 
for ye this time. Who told you that?” 

“He told me to-night !” 

“He told you?” she repeated blankly. 

“Ves.” 

“You're a liar!” she growled. “And 
I'll prove it—you move out o’ your 
tracks, an’ I'll cut your throat. My 
boy’s got a scar on his neck—I know 
right whar to look for it. Don’t you 
move now till I see—I know you’re a 
liar—” 


SHE turned and with the quick, trem- 
bling fingers of her right hand tore 
the shirt back from the neck and saw 


the scar. She still held the bag in her 
left hand. The muscles slowly relaxed, 
and the bag fell endwise to the floor, the 
gold crashing and rolling over the 
boards. She stared in sightless stupor 
and threw both hands above her stream- 
ing gray hair. 

“Lord God Almighty!” she shrieked. 
“Why didn’t I think that he wuz some- 
body else’s boy if he weren’t mine!” 

The thin body trembled and crum- 
pled beside the couch. 

The girl lifted her head in a look of 
strange awe, as if in prayer. 

“And God has set me free! free! 
free!” 


The next installment of ‘‘7he Foolish Virgin’’ will appear in 
the August GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE; on sale July 12th. 
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ner in which the Eng- 

lish and Americans treat, 
farcically, much the same 
situation. He illustrates his 
ideas with two plays of the sea- 
son, “A Pair of Silk Stockings’ 
and “Beverly's Balance,’ the 
theme of each being a domestic 
embroilment. 
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it comes time for the 
statisticians to compile and 
analyze, for their own curios- 
ity and the benefit of future historians 
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Mary 

Glynne as 

Pamela 

Bristowe (left), 

and Caroline Bay- 

ley as Molly Thorn. 

hill, in “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings.” 


of the theater, the re- 

sults of the dramatic sea- 

son now drawing to a close, 

one of the most remarkable of 
the various peculiarities they will 
discover is the unusually small 
number of genuinely comic plays 
that have met with conspicuous 
success. This freakish tendency 


of the season is the more dithcult to 
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explain because, 
with the most vexed problems and 
anxieties of a century, it was to be ex- 
pected that people would turn to the 


in a year burdened 
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stage for di- 
version and relief. 

Figures speak for themselves. Out 
of the one hundred and forty-six plays 
of all kinds which have been acted for 
the first time in New York’s forty-two 
producing theaters, there have been 
barely sixteen that have fallen com- 
pletely within the classification of farce. 
These are exclusive of that doubtful 
humorous interest which is intended to 
reside in the musical plays. 

Thespis has been stubbornly reluc- 
tant to wear the smiling mask. Play- 
wrights, almost with one accord, have 
persisted in the serious mood. Human- 
ity’s ills, both real and imagined, have 
weighed heavily upon'them. Problems 
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of sex have moved them to philosoph- 
ical dissertation. .Crime and its punish- 
ment have inspired them to eloquence. 
Vice and its consequences have 
prompted their somber warnings. But 
the humors of life have been singularly 
overlooked. 

In the season’s too meager list of 
humorous plays it is, nevertheless, 
possible to find a few which have left 
the world a little brighter for their 
being. Two which offer exceptional 
interest, since they show, while dealing 
with somewhat similar themes, the 
characteristically British and American 
method of building a humorous compli- 
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Be ee 

ae od 
cation, are Cyril 
Harcourt’s “A Pair 
of Silk Stockings” 
and Paul Kester’s 
“Beverly’s Balance.” 
Both are examples 
of clever technical 
workmanship, pos - 
sessing a literary 
quality and a satir- 
ical significance 
which lift them well 
above the level of 
the usual comic 


play. 


e PAIR of Silk 
Stockings,” 
in spite of its frivo- 
lous interest, felici- 
tously reflects the 
atmosphere of a cer- 
tain phase of Eng- 
lish country-house 
life. Its preposter- 
.ous incidents all take 
place in the hall of 
Sir John Gower’s 
manor-house, where 
the guests at'a week- 
end party are en- 
grossed in the all- 
important business 
of rehearsing their 
roles for an amateur 
performance of 
“Caste.” Each of 
the characters is 
typical of the luxuri- 
ous, purposeless set 
to which all in com- 
mon belong. 
Presently it ap- 
pearsthat Sam 
Thornhill, dull, 
good-natured and 
easy-going, who 
talks in an amusing 
idiom of English 
slang, has been di- 
vorced by his wife 
Molly. As he often 
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mournfully declares, he is 
“fed up” with domestic trib- 
ulations. The primary cause 
of the destruction of his 
happiness had _ been that 
Molly and he had disagreed 
concerning the style of a 
motor-car which he had pro- 
posed to buy, and she had 
gone off in a temper. To 
arouse her jealousy and 
thereby rekindle her affec- 
tions, Sam had _ pretended 
that he had become interested 
in a lady of the chorus to the 
extent that he had bought her 
a set of costly furs; and he 
had craftily left the bill 
where Molly would be sure to 
find it. His scheme did not 
work.as he had planned it. 
Molly had rushed instantly to 
the divorce court without 
giving him a chance to ex- 
plain that his clandestine 
relationship had been pla- 
tonic, and as much for her 
benefit as his own. 

Lady Gower, the hostess, 
is a stickler for the petty pro- 
prieties. She soon becomes 
mightily agitated by the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Thornhill her- 
self, who projects herself in- 
to the house-party, declaring 
that her motor-car has broken 
down in the neighborhood 
and that she must be given 
shelter for the night. Thus 
Sam and his wife are brought 
suddenly together under Sir 
John’s circumspect roof, a 
predicament which is_ the 
more disquieting and embar- 

rassing 
:\ since, 
\ 
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among the guests, is Captain 
Bagnal, one of Mrs. Thorn- 
hill’s earlier flames, who is 
now engaged to marry the 
youthful and exceedingly 
suspicious Pamela Bris- 
towe. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Thornhill’s tale of the motor 


accident is purely a fabrication. 
She has repented her hasty 


divorce and has invaded the 
house-party, at which she knows 
Sam is a guest, with a view to 
opening the way to a reconcilia- 
tion. 

These details are made known 
in bright talk and amusingly 
contrived encounters as the re- 
hearsal of “Caste”. proceeds, 
the clumsiness of the amateur 
actors contributing its 
share to the fun. Courtesy 
and hospitality demand § 
that Lady Gower must @ 
shelter Mrs. Thornhill, 
and the emergency is 
satisfactorily met when 
Captain Bagnal an- 
‘nounces that he has sud- 
denly been called back to 
the city, making it possible for 
Mrs. Thornhill to be assigned to 
his room. There is one in the 
party, however, who is fully 
alive to the opportunities of the 
situation. She is the somewhat 
mature and keen-witted Irene 
Maitland, who, in her friendli- 
ness for Sam, suggests that he 


TWO SCENES FROM “A PAIR 
OF SILK STOCKINGS” 
Captain Bagnal (P. Clayton Greene), 
returning unexpectedly at night, climbs 
through the window into the guest-room 
he has been occupying. There he finds 
Molly Thornhill (Caroline Bayley), 
whom he had wooed before her marriage 
to Sam Thornhill, in his bed. They 
hear a noise in the wardrobe, and drag a 
muffled figure out: ‘They do not know 
that it is Sam Thornhill, disguised, who 
has. sought this means to get an 
interview with Moll 'y, his divorced 
wife, hoping to explain away their 
difficulties. “ Bagnal ties the 


supposed burglar up with curtain cords and 
Molly’s silk stockings, and throws him in the 


- bath room. 
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confront his wife when she is alone 
and compel her to listen to his 
explanation. 

The opening act of “A Pair of 
Silk Stockings,” it will thus be 
seen, is ingeniously contrived 
Its manner is altogether polite. 
It does not rely upon the 
boisterousness and _ exces- 
sive exaggeration which 
provide the backbone of 


in his obtuse, heavy Brit- 
ish way, has meanwhile 
conceived the plan of pre- 
tending to be a burglar. 
In the disguise of Eccles 
in “Caste,” with wig and 
whiskers, he has hidden 
himself away in a cup- 
beard in his wife’s apart- 
ment, meaning to come 
out and beg for a hearing 
when the house has 
quieted down for the 
night. 


Jess, comments not in- 


ears—least of all for Sam 
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the fun in most Ameri- 
can farces. Its humor 
springs from clever 
character sketching and 
from situations, prepos- 
terous in_ themselves, 
which at least have the 
outward appearance of 
plausibility. No resort 
to suggestiveness is 
made for the sake of 
laughter. There is at all 
times apt mimicry of 
the talk and manners 
of the frivolous society 
to which the person- 
ages belong. 

This facility of in- 
vention continues 
through the second 
act in Molly Thorn- 
hill’s bedroom. Sam, 


When Mrs. Thornhill 
goes to her apartment, 
she is accompanied. by 
Lady Gower and Irene. 
The women indulge in 
intimate, though harm- 


tended for masculine 
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in his place of conceal- 
ment in the cup- 
board. .When 

they depart 

and Mrs. 

Thornhill 

Wie eae 

gone 


} Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


to, bed, Captain Bagnal, 

who has missed his train, 

comes through the window— 

a perfectly plausible proced- 

ure, since he is not aware that 
another guest is occupying the 
room. Instead of promptly going 

out again, he lingers to talk with 
Mrs. Thornhill, who has recovered 
from her fright. They discuss their 
old attachment, and the Captain, for 
getting his obligation to Pamela, be- 
gins to make love. For a moment, 


Mrs. Thornhill strug- 
gles against an in- 
clination to en- 
courage him, 

but thoughts 

of her old 

love for 

Sam 


American farce, “ Beverly’s Balance,” 
showing William Boyd as Courtland 
Redlaw, and Margaret Anglin as Beverly. 


prevail, and she asks him to go. 
At this moment, agitated by the 
unexpected testimony of his ex- 
wife’s devotion, Sam unluckily 
stirs in the cupboard. He 
is quickly hauled out; 
and without being recog- 
nized, on account of his 
disguise, the. supposed bur- 
glar is subdued; a petticoat is 
thrown over his head; his 
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arms and feet are bound with Mrs. 
Thornhill’s silk stockings; and he is 
dragged ignominiously into the bath- 
room. 

Before the excitement has subsided, 
Pamela knocks at the door. She has 
repented her rudeness during the earlier 
part of the evening to Mrs. Thornhill, 
and has come to apologize. Having dis- 
covered the Captain and naturally been 
instantly convinced of his faithlessness, 
there is nothing left for him and Mrs. 
Thornhill to do but to admit her and 
tell her the whole truth. To prceve their 
statements, they propose to submit the 
burglar in the bathroom as corrobora- 
tive evidence; but meanwhile the cul- 
prit has made good his escape through 
the window. 

A Continental farce-writer could 
probably not have resisted this oppor- 
tunity for a sex intrigue. But Mr. 
Harcourt’s British sense of propriety 
protects his work from all suggestive- 
ness. In the theatrical mechanism 
every device he employs is exceedingly 
adroit. The talk is appropriate; the 
discomfiture of the characters—admit- 


ting the situation—is perfectly reason- 
able; and the mock seriousness of it all 
is excellently sustained. 

Nor does the farce sag in its final 
act, where the weakness of such light 
plays almost inevitably makes its ap- 


pearance. These incidents take place 
on the following morning: The indig- 
nant Pamela has revealed to Sir John 
and the other guests the scandalous 
midnight proceedings which have taken 
place in the house. An investigation 
is already in progress, with Mrs. Thorn- 
hill and the Captain doggedly sticking 
to their story of the burglar, declaring 
that they will not leave the house until 
the mystery is cleared up. 

The only one in the party who knows 
the truth is Sam, who was shielded by 
his disguise. It-has slowly dawned 
upon his dull mind that he alone con- 
trols the situation. All that remains 
for him is to turn it to his advantage, 
for, in his affection for Molly, he has 
put on the silk stockings with which 
Captain Bagnal bound him, and which 
she will be sure to recognize as her 
own. A sentimental twist is given to 
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his confession, which is wrung from 
him to save the happiness of Captain 
Bagnal and Pamela, but it operates, too, 
to his advantage, for as the curtain 
falls, it is intimated that Mrs. Thorn- 
hill has forgiven him and is quite as 
anxious as he to be remarried. 

Thus the mechanism of the frothy 
little play runs from first to last without 
a jar. There is no moment when its 
vivacity is not maintained. The dia- 
logue is always as felicitous as the 
situations are adroit, and the characters 
are persistent in their humorous sparkle. 
The acting need have no part in these 
comments. It may be added only that 
the English company is capable of 
emphasizing every humorous trait of 
the characters and giving the fun of 
the piece its full value. 

The charge often heard that British 
nature is lacking in a true sense of 
humor is exploded by such a laugh-pro- 
ducing little play as “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings.” If there be a disposition 
to regard the piece as one of the lucky 
accidents of the stage, it is necessary 
enly to recall that “Charley’s Aunt” 
was the funniest farce of its decade. 
The difficulty is that British farce, 
which, at its best, avoids exaggeration 
and horse-play, is likely to be misun- 
derstood even by alert American 
audiences. If, indeed, this be the rule, 
Mr. Harcourt’s little play is one of the 
most notable exceptions of recent 
years. 


WITHOUT being open to so much 

as a remote suspicion of being 
suggested by the English farce, Paul 
Kester’s play, “Beverly’s Balance,” of 
mutch more recent production in New 
York, nevertheless presents, by its tone 
and method of treatment, some interest- 
ing similarities. Like “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings,” its humorous complications 
proceed from a divorce tangle. The 
principal parties to its embroilment are 
representative of the idle rich—with 
the difference that they are American, 
not English. They have taken the fatal 
step in haste, to repent at leisure. They 
are helped out of their predicament 
through the keen intuition of a mature, 
expeditious woman. In the end they 
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are brought ‘together again by an acci- 
dent, preposterous in itself, but made 
seemingly plausible by the cleverness of 
the playwright’s invention. 

But unlike “A Pair of Silk Stock- 
ings,” “Beverly’s Balance” runs _ its 
course in an atmosphere of activity and 
industry. While it furnishes a pleasant 
relief from the conventional business 
farces of the last two seasons, its char- 
acters have the air of striving for 
something—not being mere nonentities 
in the social pool. The dénouement is 
not only happiness, but material suc- 
cess. To this extent it is typical of the 
American spirit, and it is fairly certain 
to appeal not only to the American 
sense of humor, but to the American 
sympathy. 

In some respects it is considerably 
superior to the typical American farce. 
Two of its three acts are devised with 
extreme ingenuity. It is somewhat 
notable for its literary quality—which 
alone is a rare and distinguishing merit 
in native farces. Its fun is evolved 
from the clash of plausible characters, 


not from grotesquery, eccentricity or 


absurd exaggeration. It is the nearest 
approach to a literary farce written by 
a native dramatist this year. It has, 
moreover, a satirical bearing on the life 
of the present day, and in certain details 
it even affects a serious purpose. A 
humorous play which presents so many 
merits as these is surely not without 
exceptional virtue. 

Watt Dinwiddie, a well-born young 
Virginian with high ideals but little 
practical instinct, has come to New 
York to make hig mark in the profes- 
sion of the law, but has failed. His 
last cent is gone; he does not know 
where his next meal is to come from; 
and he has been served with a notice of 
summary eviction from his office. 

When he is about driven to his wits’ 
end and totally discouraged, his cousin, 
Beverly Dinwiddie, with whom he has 
been in love since a boy, and her aunt, 
Mrs. Randolph, come to call on him. 
Because of his pride, he has given them 
to understand that he is rushed with 
clients and growing rich. They have 
taken him at his boastful word and have 
turned to him for aid. 
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Like Watt, Beverly has hada run of 
ill luck. She had come from Virginia 
to New York a few years before to 
become a professional singer. After a 
brilliant career, she lost her voice and, 
under the stage name of Boobie :St. 
Ledger, has been forced to accept a 
position in the chorus of a burlesque 
troupe. Her life has been made so 
miserable by the iridescent stories of 
her beauty and osculatory attainments 
published by her press-agent, that she 
has given up in disgust even this humble 
position. Her savings are gone, and 
with her aunt, Maria Randolph,—an 
aged matron who is proud of her aristo- 
cratic Southern ancestry,—she is forced 
to seek aid from her supposedly rich 
cousin. 

The young lawyer reluctantly con- 
fesses his deception. But Beverly, who 
is an expeditious, self-reliant woman, 
thinks she understands the reasons for 
his failure. She is convinced that her 
cousin has not been making the most of 
his opportunities. Nothing succeeds, 
she counsels him, like success. 

An opportunity unexpectedly comes 
for her to put her contention to the 
test. Courtland Redlaw, Watt’s rich 
college chum, is about to be divorced by 
his wife, who is desirous of breaking 
the matrimonial bonds in order that she 
may marry an English nobleman. The 
young multi-millionaire is too supine 
to offer opposition. Though fond of 
his wife, he will make the sacrifice for 
her sake, caring only to get out of the 
predicament without injury to his 
respectability or conscience. 

He proposes to Watt that the latter 
act as his legal adviser and secure for 
him, at a reasonable salary, a purely 
platonic co-respondent. She must be a 
woman of somewhat doubtful reputa- . 
tion—as, for instance, Bobbie St. 
Ledger, of whose escapades he has 
been reading in the newspapers. Watt 
listens to the proposal with undisguised 
indignation. Beverly, who has overheard 
the conversation from an adjoining 
room, grasps the chance and, under her 
stage pseudonym, promptly offers her 
services. She will supply the technical 
evidence for Mrs. Redlaw, but only in 
accordance with platonic stipulations. 
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For her services she demands twenty- 
five thousand dollars, with the amount 
she has sought to borrow from her 
cousin as an immediate retainer. 

Here, then, is a farcical situation 
which has the merit of freshness and 
ingenuity. It is also cleverly elaborated 
in the next act, which is supposed to 
transpire several weeks later. Beverly, 
in spite of the disapproval of her cousin 
and the horrified opposition of her cir- 
cumspect aunt, has installed Redlaw, 
who knows her only as Bobbie St. 
Ledger, as a boarder in her flat. She is 
pestered by the newspapers and the 
objections of her landlord. Redlaw 
comes to dine with her, and takes her 
out to public places at intervals accord- 
ing to the contract. But meanwhile 
she has grown to admire him—so much 
so, in fact, that the one desire of her 
heart is to reunite him with his wife. 

Her opportunity to combine the 
offices of peacemaker and platonic co- 
respondent comes. when she _ learns 
through her cousin that Mrs. Redlaw 
has quietly and unexpectedly returned 
to New York. As Beverly Dinwiddie, 
Redlaw’s chum’s cousin, she urges Mrs. 
Redlaw to come to her flat on a matter 
of business bearing on the divorce case. 
Unfortunately, Redlaw has left on the 
table a check for his board, made out to 
Bobbie St. Ledger’s order. Mrs. Red- 
law sees it and is instantly convinced 
that she is confronted by her husband’s 
paramour and is the victim of a con- 
spiracy. Her suspicions are confirmed 
a moment later when Redlaw himself 
puts in an appearance. It is one of the 
nights when he is to dine with the pla- 
tonic co-respondent according to the 
terms of their agreement. 

Beverly rises gallantly to the ,emer- 
gency. She cuts the telephone wire and 
then, with her aunt, marches in triumph 
out of the flat. She will lock in the 
estranged husband and wife in the hope 
that her prisoners will come to their 
senses and patch up their differences. 
Thus the climax, farcically contrived, is 
not so dissimilar to the dénouement in 
“A Pair of Silk Stockings.” 

The next morning the pair, still un- 
reconciled, are aroused from their far- 
separated, unconnubial couches by the 
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violent knocking of Watt Dinwiddie at 
the door of the flat. The Redlaws can- 
not let him in, but Mrs. Redlaw jumps 
at the conclusion that her lawyer, too, 
is conniving with the detestable Bobbie 
St. Ledger. Her growing desires for 
a reconciliation with her husband are 
rapidly vanishing when Beverly, who 
has sat up all night in a railroad sta- 
tion, returns and is greeted in her own 
name by her cousin. Thus the compli- 
cations disappear, and the way is paved 
for the union also of Beverly and Watt 
by Redlaw’s enthusiastic proposal to 
take his friend into business. 


T would not be characteristic of a 

farce written by an American for 
American audiences to end without this 
ring of material prosperity. And this 
establishes the main difference between 
the schools of farcical play-writing in 
England and this country. The former 
clings closely to the complications of 
social life; the latter’s plays are no 
longer deemed complete without a busi- 
ness interest. It may be that George 
M. Cohan’s farcical compositions have 
been largely responsible for setting the 
fashion; but the woes of our farcical 
heroes are never completely healed 
without the salve of the all-powerful 
dollar. 

But ‘“Beverly’s Balance” is no money- 
grubbing play. Its humor does not 
spring from the cupidity of its char- 
acters, which has been the keynote of 
most recent American farces. While it 
makes its comic points with a rush, “A 
Pair of Silk Stockings” approaches 
them with true British deliberation. 
The latter piece seems to indicate that 
its author had plenty of time at his dis- 
posal; “Beverly’s Balance” suggests 
that Mr. Kester’s pen is fairly gal- 
loping to its goal. 

Margaret Anglin, who has _ thus 
turned from emotional to humorous 
acting with flattering success at the mid- 
dle stage of her career, is the fortunate 
possessor of Mr. Kester’s clever little 
play. As she impersonates its heroine 
role in a light and sparkling vein, it 
will probably satisfy her needs through 
another season. Some of her com- 
panion players might be better adjusted 
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by temperament to their characters, but 
they succeed, nevertheless, in bringing 
out most of the farce’s humorous 
values. 


"THE statisticians, .as they continue 
their analysis of the season to dis- 
cover what bearing it will have on the 
stage of the future, cannot fail to be 
impressed by the progress that has been 
made during the year by the moving 
picture. It is a form of entertainment 
which must always remain a thing apart 
from the animate drama but, having 
passed the experimental period in its 
very rapid development, it has now 
reached a point when it may assert a 
valid claim to recognition as one of the 
associated arts of the theater. 

Circumstances during the year have 
been strongly in favor of the silent 
drama of the screens. The opportuni- 
ties it offers to the actor temporarily 
out of employment have been improved 
to the extent that the former prejudice 
against playing before the camera has 
practically disappeared. “Acting in the 
movies” has lost the stigma it once im- 
plied, since the entrance into the field 
of such producers as David Belasco, 
Daniel Frohman and William A. Brady 
—a complete list would include nearly 
every prominent impresario—has given 
the moving picture a dignity and 
importance which it has not before 
enjoyed. Its alliance with literary cre- 
ative art is also established. Neither 
novelist nor dramatist now scorns to 
have his work interpreted by the 
graphic, though wordless, art of the 
films. Unlike the acted play, it is not 
restricted to the artificial milieu of the 
theater. To the author who would 
transfer the work of his imagination 
to the screens, the world becomes his 
stage and legions of men and women 
his players. 

Of the many hundreds of film dramas 
which have found their way to the 
screens during the year, two sufficiently 
demonstrate the recent progress made 
ia this country by the new art. The 
visualized version of Thomas Dixon’s 
novel, “The Clansman,” known as “The 
Birth of a Nation,” and Hall Caine’s 
“The Eternal City,” which in the films 
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retains its original title, go for their 
environment direct to the scenes which 
their authors describe. Their elaborate 
productions represent the new art in the 
highest development it has thus far at- 
tained; and the fact that they have been 
able to compete on even terms with the 
acted drama everywhere in the theater 
is significant of the emotional force 
with which they are capable of appeal- 
ing to the spectator. 

As to the minute historical accuracy 
or moral justification of Mr. Dixon’s 
novel, there may be ground for strongly 
opposed arguments. Certainly a novel 
which attempts the wholesale indict- 
ment of a race by the false logic of 
making general deductions from iso- 
lated particular instances, is deserving 
of the indignation and resentment which 
this unworthy attempt to stir class 
prejudice has aroused wherever its pic- 
tured version has been exhibited. 
Such questions, however, are for the 
moralists to discuss. Artistically ““The 
Birth of a Nation” may be ranked as 
the year’s wonder-work of the screens. 
It makes the Reconstruction period in 
the South, following the Civil War,-a 
vivid reality of the present. 

It is claimed, and probably without 
exaggeration, that the films for “The 
Birth of a Nation” were manufactured 
by D. W. Griffith, its producer, at an 
expense of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. However that may be, its scenes 
are on a tremendous scale. On a 
natural stage, covering an area of many 
miles, in a valley between rugged moun- 
tains, is pictured, with the aid of the 
national guard of an entire State, the 
battle incidents of Sherman’s march to 
the sea and the burning of Atlanta. 
The troops engaged in these scenes of 
conflict number into the thousands. It 
is said that in the maneuvering of these 
great bodies before the camera, set. at 
the end of the valley, the producer is- 
sued his instructions and directions by 
means of an elaborate system of tele- 
phones. 

Parts of the picture restricted to 
more limited areas, and therefore with- 
out such physical problems to be over- 
come, are not less remarkable for their 
ingenuity and thrilling realism. There 
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is, for example, the episode of the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln in 
Ford’s Theater in Washington. The 
picture of this historic tragedy is taken 
in the actual theater. An audience 
crowds the house. It is even possible 
te trace the action and recognize the 
characters of “Our American Cousin,” 
which is in progress on the stage. In 
such a milieu as this is pictured the 
crime of John Wilkes Booth and its 
direful results. 

Similar realism on a similarly im- 
pressive scale is employed to reproduce 
for a generation that was not yet born 
in the Civil War period, such histori- 
cal events as the fall of Petersburg, 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox and the 
avenging depredations of the Ku-Klux- 
Klan. The purely imaginary episodes 


of the story are illustrated according 
to the more familiar technique of the 
moving-picture art. 

The method followed in transferring 
Hall Caine’s novel, “The Eternal City,” 
to the screens is similar, but on a scale 
not quite so spectacular. 


In this case 
again, the camera defies the geographic- 
al limitations imposed upon the acted 
drama by going to the actual scenes of 
the narrative. So the romance of 
Donna Roma and her idealist lover, 
David Rossi, takes place against a back- 
ground of Rome itself. Its historical 
edifices and ancient ruins become the 
actual environment of the pictured 
play. 

The established. popularity and per- 
manency of the motion-picture art can 
be demonstrated no more conclusively 
than by the affection in which some of 
the newly arisen celebrities of the 
screens are held by an almost limitless 
public which has never beheld them in 
the flesh. The death in New York last 
May of John Bunny, the greatest hu- 
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morous genius that the new art has pro- 
duced, whose jolly personality and 
laughable illustrations of comic woe are 
familiar around the world, brought a 
tribute from the press more glowing 
than any contemporary star of the regu- 
lar stage would be likely to receive. 
Nor are such proofs of affection with- 
held from the still living favorites of 
the motion-picture drama. During the 
winter, eighteen thousand people in 
Australia, where she had never visited, 
each contributed a penny to a fund 
which was raised to purchase a loving 
cup as a token of the admiration in 
which they held Mary Pickford, the 
motion-picture star. Accompanying 
the loving cup was an album containing 
a testimonial bearing eight thousand 
signatures. A committee of three 
people journeyed all the way from Aus- 
tralia to New York to make the presen- 
tations. The ceremony of Miss Pick- 
ford’s acceptance of these tributes was 
registered on a film and sent back to 
Australia to be shown for the benefit of 
her admirers there. 

The new art thus has created its 
heroes and heroines, and their numbers 
will continue to increase. Genius in- 
evitably wins its tributes of applause. 
It is the good fortune of the motion 
pictures that, in the first decade of their 
existence, they have created an audience 
estimated at seventy-five millions of 
people in America alone. With such 
mighty patronage they cannot fail to 
command in the future every resource 
which will make for their greater per- 
fection, and attract to the ranks of their 
actors the best artists of the regular 
stage. It is, after all, the once despised 
“movies” that have removed the ephem- 
eral element from the actor’s art, and 
have found a way for the characters he 
creates to survive after he has gone. 

















Told on the Rialto 


RINGING THE BELL 








a WAS taking a Turkish bath one day,” says (according to report) 
| Nat Goodwin, “and my rubber was an exceedingly strong man. He 
laid me on a slab and kneaded me and punched me and banged me 

in a most emphatic manner. When it was over and I had gotten up, he came up 
behind me, before my sheet was adjusted, and gave me three resounding slaps 
on the back with the palm of his enormous hand. 

“ ‘Here!’ I gasped, staggering, ‘what the blazes are you doing?” 

““*No offense, I hope, sir,’ replied the man. ‘It was only to let the office know 
that I was ready for the next bather. You see, sir, the bell’s out of order in 
this room.’ ” 














A LOAD OFF HIS HEART 


OHN DREW tells the following story of an actor now playing in England: 
“He is quite a practical joker,” observes Mr. Drew, “and his friends frequently 
try to get back at him, usually without success. Recently he received from a New 
‘York friend an unpaid letter containing nothing but this brief message: 
“I’m quite well and in good spirits. Kindest regards. Your friend, ” 


“The actor was rather annoyed at having to pay postal charges for such a piece 
‘of news, and he forthwith determined to retaliate. He motored out in the country 
‘and picked up a heavy stone, packed it in a box and sent it to the New York friend, 
marking the box, ‘Collect on delivery. 

“The New Yorker never doubted but that the contents were valuable and gladly 
paid the heavy express charges due. Opening the box, he found, to his consterna- 
tion and dismay, nothing but the stone and card, upon which was written: 

“‘On receiving the news that you were well and in good spirits, the accompany- 
ing load rolled off my heart.” 


STRONG-MINDED MATERNITY 


OUIS V. DE FOE, the dramatic critic, marched himself down to the Lilli- 

putian Bramhall Theater. There Butler Davenport—who has taken an old 
brownstone dwelling, turned the kitchen into a stage, the dining- and living- 
rooms into an auditorium and the sleeping-rooms into dressing- and smoking- 
rooms—seats some two hundred and three persons in gilded chairs and regales 
them with plays written by himself and directed by himself. 

Mr. De Foe, usually sedate, had in mind the looking-over of Davenport’s “The 
Importance of Coming and Going.” He was gently dozing over that dissertation 
on maternity and other necessities, when an earnest-voiced woman on the stage 
declared with terrible vehemence: 

“My child will be born wherever I am.” 

The dramatic critic snorted, tried to control himself, wheezed and then settled 
down into physical merriment. There came a rip-zip and then another, and two 
suspender buttons rolled to the floor. Mr. De Foe took the matter in hand and 
made a hasty exit. When he returned, he leaned over to Mrs. De Foe. 

“Another like that, and I would have been disfranchised,” he said. ‘As a suf- 
frage sentiment that was a rip-snorter.”’ 
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By Charles Wesley Sanders 


“p |ANTING from her flight, 
P | Miriam paused and let the 
. sense of her new freedom thrill 
through her slender body. The sen- 
sation was as delicious as she had 
anticipated it would be, even though it 
was now and then shadowed by a fear 
which left her quivering. 

Back of her was the gipsy camp 
from which she had sped in the cool 
of the early morning. Before her was 
all the world. Ugh! That loathsome 
gipsy camp. And oh, that great world 
of kindly men and women. She 
stretched forth her arms and whispered 
a prayer to it. 

Miriam had never known anything 
but a gipsy camp as a place of habita- 
tion. She had only glimpsed the out- 
side world. She was one of the for- 
tune-tellers of the tribe, and in her time 
she had read many a dainty and many 
a broad palm. Because of her beauty, 
women had petted her and men had 
smiled at her, smiles sometimes gentle 
and sometimes desirous. The petting 
and the gentleness had sunk deep into a 
soul that dwelt much in a mystic land 
of dreams. The inviting smiles of de- 
sire blunted themselves on a heart still 
pure. She brought back to the camp 
after each excursion abroad a longing 


to be one with those who dwelt where 
beatings were not. 

For the Prince, to whom she had 
lately been formally betrothed, beat her 
crueliy. She did not suffer greatly in 
her body from these beatings, because 
she knew they were customary. But 
she suffered tortures in her outraged 
heart. She felt dimly that she had 
much to give. But how could she give 
any part of it to one whose fist was 
ever raised against her? So she had 
run away. She had forsaken her own 
people to cast her lot in that world 
where women were always loved and 
men were always loving. 

The camp had been pitched the night 
before in a hollow at the edge of a 
wood. In this hollow the camp could 
not be seen from the country road. The 
men could peer above its brow and 
determine when it was safe to sally 
forth in search of such food as they 
might steal,—fowls, a pig, mayhap,— 
corn, potatoes, anything easily borne 
back to camp. This isolation served 
Miriam for her purpose as well as it 
served the men for theirs. All night 
she lay, scarcely breathing, waiting for 
her chance.. But the men were unlucky 
that night, and it was nearly day when 
they came back to camp. Fully dressed, 
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they cast themselves down and slept. 
The east was streaked with pink and 
then with purple and crimson before 
the full, deep snore of the guard told 
Miriam that at last he too slumbered. 

She stole to the edge of the tent. All 
about her the silence of summer lay, a 
perfumed, beautiful silence which it 
seemed a sacrilege to disturb. Then 
afar a cock crowed; another answered 
him. Birds twittered drowsily and then 
busily. A dog sent his long howl across 
the fields to meet the morning. Miriam 
gathered her skirts about her, crept 
up the hill and ran. 

Across a newly cut meadow, through 
the thicker grass of a pasture, into and 
out of a clump of woods, she went, and 
then came upon a country road. It was 
here she paused to get her breath. 


S she stood there, she was as wild 
as any creature of the woods 
which she had lately traversed. Her 
jet hair was tumbled a little; her brown 
cheeks were touched with the red of her 
young blood, her big black eyes were 
as liquid as the dew on the grass. Her 
low bodice revealed a nut-brown throat, 
and her small, hard bosom rose and fell 
as she caught at her breath. The legs 
which her short skirt covered were as 
straight as those of any Greek runner. 
She had laid her plans well. She 
knew that an interurban car would 
soon whistle in from the east. She had 
marked the numbered signs along the 
road, and knew that the car would take 
her on at any of these. As she resumed 
her going, she watched the signs. She 
could not wait. Pursuit was not un- 
likely. Caught between stops, she 
would be content to measure her speed 
against the speed of the car. And in- 
deed she did so have to measure it, for 
she was midway between two stops 
when a car’s whistle screamed. She 
ran, bending a little at the waist. Her 
clothing did not impede her, as would 
the clothing of a sister in that world to 
which she was going, and the scarf 
which she wore on her head was in no 
danger of blowing off. She gained the 
stop ten feet ahead of the car and 
paused and waved her hand, a 
flushed victor in her first encounter. 
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Few passengers were in the car at 
that hour. She sank into a seat and 
drew a small beaded purse from the top 
of her stocking. It contained a few 
pieces of silver which she had saved 
from time to time as she had told for- 
tunes. No one had suspected that she 
would be so disloyal. as to withhold 
from the tribe its prerogative; so she 
had had ‘no difficulty in keeping the 
money. 

And now was it not just as she had 
pictured it would be? The conductor, 
a tall young man in uniform, ap- 
proached her. Not being busy, he had 
a moment or two for a pretty girl. He 
bent over Miriam, his mouth wide in 
a genial smile. 

“Whither away, 
asked. 

The question had the quality of that 
soft jargon which her own _ people 
spoke. In it was none of that Yan- 
kee gruffness which she had had to con- 
fess she had sometimes encountered. 
She lifted the face of a child and 
smiled, her red lips drawing away from 
teeth like milk. 

“To the Public Square, please,” she 
said, and offered him silver. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the con- 
ductor. “What’s the use? Nobody will 
ever know the difference. Keep it and 
buy yourself something pretty.” 

The car was slowing up at a stop, and 
he had to leave her, but he came back 
to her whenever he had an opportu- 
nity; and he asked her questions about 
herself, very polite and gentle ques- 
tions. She answered them all with the 
naiveté which a virgin nature had. 


little one?” he 


HEN the car reached the Public 
Square, she waited till everybody 
else had left it. Then she looked 
all about her and peered through the 
dirty glass to make sure no one lay in 
wait for her outside. When she 
stepped to the platform, the conductor 
was waiting for her. He touched her 
elbow, and his hand slid down till it 
clasped hers. 
“Coming back to-night?” he asked. 
She had a sudden rush of fear again. 
That, she knew, was what she had to 
guard against. People would be sure 
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to ask questions, She must give no 
direct answers. Therein lay her safety. 
She- flashed a smile at him. 

“Tt may be so,” she temporized. 

He pressed her hand. 

“Take the five o’clock car, 
“Tl be off duty then.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said she. 

She flashed another smile at him, and 
she found that he was flushing to his 
hair. Really he was a handsome boy, 
in his uniform and with his big blue 
eyes and ready smile. 

“You're a peach, little one,” he said. 

She hopped nimbly down from the 
car and made her way to the curb 
through the city throng which was on 
its way to a day of toil in shop and 
store. How very nice, thought she of 
little Egypt. A peach! Picturing a 
round, rosy, velvety peach, she smiled. 
If she was like that, no wonder people 
were to be kind to her. 

In spite of all this romancing, she 
found herself hungry. Her eyes 
lighted on a big vertical sign with the 
single word “Eat” running down it 
in gay letters. She entered the res- 
taurant. The early breakfasters had 
gone; the late had not yet begun to 
arrive. 

She 


” he said. 


sat at a little table in a corner 
as far from the door as she could get. 
A big girl with a pile of yellow hair 
and a large mouth smiled as Miriam 
approached the table. Miriam mentally 
reckoned her wealth and ordered ac- 
cordingly. What if the breakfast did 
take her last cent, almost? Was not 
more within easy reach? 


AF TER the girl had served the food, 
she lingered a moment, cast a wary 
eye at the kitchen and at the front door, 
and dropped into a chair opposite the 
gipsy. 
“Do you tell fortunes?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miriam. 

The girl thrust a white hand with 
pink, polished finger-nails across the 
table. 

“Tell mine,” she pleaded. 

Miriam glanced up from her food 
quickly. She had had much experience 
in telling fortunes, and she was able 
to read character, even though the stars 
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did withhold their secrets from her. 
She pushed her plate aside and took 
the white hand, palm upward, between 
her own white hands. She studied the 
delicate tracery of lines a moment. 

“You are in love,” she said. 

“Yes, yes,” the girl breathed. 

Her smile was gone. Her big violet 
eyes were wide with hope. 

Miriam understood the attraction of 
opposites. 

“You are in love with a tall, dark 
man,” she went on. 

“Yes, oh, yes,” the girl breathed 
again. “You are right. . . More!” 

“What more would the pretty lady 
like to know?” 

“Does he love me?” the girl whis- 
pered, and hung upon the coming 
reply. 

“Not as much as he will.” 

“Will he marry me?” 

Miriam sensed something deeper 
than idle curiosity in this. She was of 
the sisterhood, in spite of her innocence. 
In her new-found joy of freedom she 
felt her charlatanry to be inadequate 
here. So she fell back on the ancient 
wisdom of the pure of her sex. 

“If you are very, very good, he will 
marry you,” she said. 

The girl’s hand trembled so that she 
had to withdraw it. Her lips quivered. 
A veil dropped over her violet eyes. 

“T been good ever since I knew 
him,” she said. “He can marry me an’ 
be sure of me. Can't you tell me for 
certain if he will?” 

“Pretty lady, go to him and open thy 
heart unto him, and he will be thine 
forever.” 

“You mean, to tell him everything 
that happened before? I’ve been on 
the level ever since, I tell you.” 

“Aye. Tell him everything, for se- 
crecy eateth like a canker in the heart.” 

These were sounding phrases which 
the queen of the tribe, a woman above 
the average in education, had taught 
her. She had enjoined Miriam to use 


them only when she told the fortunes 
of ladies in satins and laces, as she 
said ; but now Miriam felt herself justi- 
fied in squandering them on this girl. 
And they worked to the end of the girl’s 
desire. 


Her face was suddenly lighted 
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with a joy which to Miriam seemed a 
part of the wonderful life she was be- 
ginning. 

At the end of the gipsy’s meal, the 
waitress would take no pay for it. 
Miriam accepted this as a matter of 
course. It was no more than she had 
expected. When she had left 
the restaurant, the girl dropped thirty- 
five cents of her own scant store into 
the drawer of the cash register. 


OR several hours now, Miriam 

wandered the streets, looking in at 
shop-windows, watching the “people in 
the streets, smiling, and being smiled 
at. Toward noon she found herself 
at the end of the store district and at 
the head of an avenue that stretched 
far away between green trees. She 
set her feet into it as one who enters 
an enchanted lane. Soon she came to 
pretentious houses with broad lawns 
and low-hanging trees about them. But 
in this heat of a summer midday, a 
heat which the girl’s southern blood 
had not noticed, there was little sign 
of life amid the luxury. 

After half a mile a thin, small voice 
hailed her. She looked over a hedge 
and saw a child of five at play in a 
sand-pile. He smiled at her—ah, even 
that sad girl had smiled at first—and 
she stopped. 

“Do you steal little boys?” the child 
asked gravely and precisely. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I love little 
boys. I love little boys very dearly.” 

“Have you any little boys?” 

A quick flush flooded up into her 
face. Something remote stirred in her. 
Mystically, the joy of her day grew 
suddenly so keen that her heart ached. 
The little boy was close to the hedge. 
She leaned and kissed his soft, fair 
hair. 

“T have no little boys,” she said. 

He drew himself up proudly. Over 
his fine, patrician face came a look of 
regret. 

“T am sorry,” he said. “My mamma 
would not sell me for a million dollars, 
and that is more money than there is 
in the whole city.” 

As he ceased, the girl became aware 
of the approach of his mother. She 
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knew the woman for the child’s mother 
because of his likeness to her. She 
was very fair and as slender as Mir- 
iam herself. She too smiled, but it 
was such a smile as had not been 
bestowed on Miriam that day. It had 
a far-away, absent, haunting quality, 
as if the woman were withdrawn from 
the world in which she dwelt. It spoke 
of a longing as boundless as_ those 
places which the story-tellers of the 
tribe told about. 

“Are you tired?” the woman asked 
in a voice so-low that Miriam wondered 
that it carried to her. 

“No, no, not tired,” Miriam said. 

“Hungry, then, perhaps? It is warm. 
You have walked far?” 

“Yes, I have walked far.” 

“Come in, then.” 

Miriam entered, and the woman led 
her up a graveled walk, past a big 
stone house, and to a little arbored re- 
treat screened from the view of those 
in the street. She toucheda tiny sil- 
ver bell, and a maid came. Upon her 
order, the maid brought bread and 
meat and cake and a glass of pale wine. 
While the girl ate and drank, the woman 
walked about among the flowers. The 
child sat opposite the gipsy. ; 

“My papa went away last year, and 
he is never coming back,” he said sud- 
denly. “It makes my mamma very sad. 
Hush!” 

«+ The woman was returning. Miriam 
rose. 

“T thank you,” she said in a low voice. 
“Lady, shall I tell your fortune?” 

The woman raised her head. Mir- 
iam saw a stricken look flash into her 
eyes. 

“TI know my fortune,” she said. 

Abashed, Miriam went down the 
graveled path to the street. She walked 
slowly toward the east. Her spirit 
was subdued. A shadow, as yet not 
deep, lay across the face of the world 
which had seemed so bright. 


’ 


GAIN a voice interrupted her mus- 
ings. She looked up. She was 
before a big apartment house—an ugly 
thing of brick and stone standing flush 
with the street. A woman beckoned 
to her, leaning from a_ second-story 











window. The gipsy entered the hall; 
the door clicked open, and she passed 
to another hall. A voice directed her 
to ascend the stairs. The woman met 
her at the head of them and led her 
through an open door. She found 
herself in a long, narrow room. Ona 
couch near a window a young girl lay. 
Miriam was aware of big dark eyes 
set in a face in which there was no 
trace of life. The face was very thin, 
and there was a furrow of pain be- 
tween the eyes. 

“Can you tell fortunes?” the girl 
asked in a whisper. 

Miriam nodded, and the girl put out 
a hand like wax. Miriam studied the 
palm, but she knew that those dark 
eyes were upon her face, and she was 
confused. The girl withdrew her 
hand, and a trembling laugh fell from 
her lips. 

“You are indeed a fortune-teller,” 
she said. “You find nothing there, do 
you? There is only one thing to fore- 
tell for me—only one thing.” She 
gazed for a moment at the gipsy’s 
brown face. “A little while ago,” she 
went on, “I was like you—well and 
strong. Now, I am to die.” She closed 
her eyes and lay very still for a 
space. Then she quickly unclosed 
them, and there was something like 
interest in them. “Mother,” she said 
to the woman, “I’m going to give this 
girl some of my clothes. I'll never 
need them.” The woman winced at 
the mercilessness of her statement. 
“Mother, bring them.” 

The woman disappeared into a closet 
and returned laden with finery. Under 
instructions from the girl, Miriam was 
garbed in it. Then the woman swiftly 
took down the gipsy’s long, rippling 
hair and did it up anew. Upon it she 
placed a hat to match the costume. 
From that to low-heeled shoes, Miriam 
stood forth a woman of fashion. The 
woman led her to a full-length glass. 
Miriam gazed and murmured. 

“Ts it I?’ she whispered. “I, 
Miriam ?” 

A low, gasping sound came from 
the couch on which the girl lay. 
Miriam turned quickly toward the girl. 
The woman bent over her. 
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“You will go now, please,” she said 
over her shoulder. “Never mind about 
the clothing. It was one of her whims. 
She wants you to keep it.” 


"THE sun was dipping to the west as 

the gipsy came into the street 
again. She was frightened by what she 
had seen. The thought of night terri- 
fied her. She must get back to town 
and find a place to sleep. She walked 
as rapidly as she could in her new 
clothing. For an hour she wandered 
the streets, puzzled what to do. Now 
no One appeared to notice her, except 
a man or two who gave her a quick 
glance of admiration. 

The sun set, and the evening lights 
began to come out in the tall buildings 
and along the streets. A feeling of be- 
wilderment fell on the girl. She did 
not know where to go. She came to a 
side street. There were few persoris 
in this, and the girl turned into it. 
She wished to be as much alone as pos- 
sible so that she might think. 

She had gone not more than half a 
block when she became aware that 
some one was following her. Just 
ahead of her the street ran into a bril- 
liantly lighted main thoroughfare 
again. Wishing to avoid this, she 
started to cross to the other side. As 
she turned, she came face to face with 
her pursuer. He was a tall young man 
dressed in gray. He had a pale face 
with ringed eyes, and he smoked a 
cigarette. He stopped. 

“Haven’t you lost your way?” he 
asked. 

“T_T am afraid so,’ Miriam mur- 
mured, 

“I was just going to dinner,” he said. 
“Wont you join me?” 

She surveyed him. She was unutter- 
ably hungry, and she wished for com- 
panionship. The man inspired trust in 
her. His face was grave, his manner 
almost impersonal. She had a feeling 
that he invited her as he might have in- 
vited another man. Perhaps he too was 
lonely. 

“If you wish,” said Miriam. 

The restaurant to which he escorted 
her was a big room already filled with 
diners. Everything about it was sub- 
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dued. The lights on the little tables 
were shaded; an orchestra played 
softly behind the conventional palms; 
the waiters moved about noiselessly ; 
the men and women talked in modu- 
lated tones. 


OR an instant the girl hesitated. She 

had never been in a place like this 
before. She had difficulty in making 
herself a part of it. But then she re- 
membered her new raiment, and she 
permitted herself to be ushered to one 
of the tables. 

When she found herself seated op- 
posite the man, she let her black eyes 
roam the room while he conferred with 
the obsequious waiter. She was re- 
lieved that no one paid any attention 
to her. The smiling couples and groups 
seemed to be fully occupied with them- 
selves and their eating and drinking. 
It struck the gipsy girl that there was 
more of the drinking than of the 
eating. 

The order which the waiter presently 
filled also seemed to be abundant in 
liquids. A drink in a thin glass with a 
red cherry at the bottom of the glass 
was first placed in front of her. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“Cocktail,” the man answered. “It 
will do you good.” 

She tasted the concoction, but did 
not like it, and she put down the glass 
with a little grimace of disgust. ‘The 
man sipped his own drink slowly. Then 
he smiled across at her, his first smile. 

“Never mind,” he said. “We'll have 
some wine presently.” 

She almost forgot her hunger in 
amazement at the bringing on and the 
taking away of strange dishes. The 
waiter had put long-stemmed glasses at 
her plate and at her companion’s, and 
he constantly kept the man’s glass filled 
as the man emptied it. The girl drank 
two glasses of champagne before she 
realized that it was making her giddy. 
For a while the lights and the music 
withdrew. Then her sight cleared, and 
*she ate heartily. She shook her dark 
head vehemently when the man urged 
more wine upon her. ; 

The strong black coffee at the end 
of the meal put the last of the fumes 


to flight, and she was herself again. 
She looked at the man. He had drunk 
a good deal, and with his drinking, his 
gravity was gone. He fixed devouring 
eyes upon her, and he smiled ceaselessly. 
She shivered. 

“Shall we go?” ‘he asked. 

She nodded. He lighted a cigarette, 
and they went into the street. He 
stopped her after they had taken ten 
steps. They were beyond the light 
which shone from the restaurant win- 
dow. 

“Where now?” he asked. 

The girl could not answer. She had 
seen by the clock in the restaurant that 
it was past ten. The hours had flown, 
and she had found no place to spend 
the night. A sudden wish that she were 
back in the camp, even though the 
Prince was there, swept through her. 

“Tll—I’ll go home,” she said at last, 
and she half turned away. 

The man seized her arm roughly. 

“Nothing like that,” he said. “You 
stay with me. What d’ye think I’m 
blowing my coin on you for?” 


HE was slight, but she was strong 

with the strength of those who live 
in the open. She wrenched herself free 
of him. But the wine was beating mad- 
deningly in his brain. He seized her 
again, about the waist now. Then her 
scream broke out on the quiet night. 
There was the sound of running feet 
near them. The man looked as if he 
meditated flight, but his alcohol-soaked 
brain worked a fraction too slowly. A 
policeman was at their side. 

“What’s up here?” the policeman de- 
manded. 

“She touched me—took my pocket- 
book,” the man said. 

The policeman eyed her with cold, 
cruel, appraising eyes. He put a beefy 
hand on her arm. Then he turned that 
gaze upon the man. The man swayed 
a little. 

“You both better come along,” the 
policeman said, and he grasped the 
man’s arm also. 

“But I’ve done nothing,” said the man 
in quick alarm. “I can’t help what these 
women do, I'll give you my card, and 
I’ll appear in the morning.” 











“Nix on that appearing-in-the-morn- 
ing stuff,” said the policeman. ‘“There’s 
too much of this monkey business goin’ 
on. If she took your roll, you come 
along an’ tell ’em about it at headquar- 
ters.” 

He took them to a box at the corner. 
There the usual curious crowd gath- 
ered. Their eyes burned into Miriam’s 
soul. She did not precisely understand 
yet what was happening. She did real- 
ize, however, that this world which she 
had expected to find so fair had turned 
against her. .Oh, for the camp and the 
Prince! Yes, the Prince. If he were 
here, they would not dare to treat her 
in this way. 

The ride in the patrol wagon was a 
nightmare. She crouched back in the 
dark of it, while it rattled away over the 
stones. Her companion sat across from 
her. He was crumpling a cigarette in 
his fingers. His face was white. Now 
and then his lips moved as if he were 
about to utter his thoughts. 

At the station she found herself hus- 
tled down a long corridor and up to 
a grated window. Dimly, beyond the 
grating, she saw a round red face. She 
knew the face was near, but it seemed 
so far that she feared she was going 
to faint. The policeman and the man 
back of the window talked, but she 
could not make out what they said. 
Then quite clearly she heard her recent 
escort say: 

“It’s all a mistake. I thought she 
took my pocketbook. I find I put it 
into another pocket when I paid my din- 
ner bill. I’m sorry to have accused her 
—sorry to have caused you so much 
trouble.” 

There was a moment of silence dur- 
ing which the policeman and the man 
back of the window read each other’s 
eyes. Then both began a volley of ques- 
tions aimed at her accuser. He an- 
swered them to the last detail. He 
gave his name, his address, his busi- 
ness. At the last he stepped inside the 
railing and called some one on the tele- 
phone. The man back of the window 


talked into the transmitter for an in- 


stant. 
“All right,” he said, as he hung up the 
receiver. 
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The policeman put his big, familiar 
hand on the girl’s slim shoulder. 

“You better keep off’n the streets,” 
he said. “I guess you’re a newcomer. 
But you want to look out. No monkey- 
ing goes. Beat it.” 


“THE man was already hastening to- 
ward the outer door. The girl heard 
his footsteps die out on the concrete 
floor. 
“What is it?” she asked the police- 
man, dully. 
The policeman studied her for the 


first time. All the color had gone out 
of her face. Her eyes were wide and 
staring. 


“You can go,” the policeman said 
with something like kindness in his 
tone. 

She turned from him rather stupidly. 
Then the glad sense that she was free, 
that she had escaped a prison cell, 
rushed through her. The blood leaped 
to her face in a burning tide. She 
turned and fled down the corridor. 

For an instant she poised herself on 
the steps of the station-house, and then 
she sped back to the part of the city 
from which she knew the cars departed. 
She had money enough to pay her fare 
to a stop near the camp. She would 
be home—home!—before dawn. 

But at the interurban station she 
found the agent sleepily closing his 
day’s work. The last car, he said, had 
gone. There would not be another till 
six o'clock in the morning. Her mind 
worked swiftly then. She could not 
trust herself to this outrageous city an- 
other moment. She would walk. 

Walk she did, under the starry mid- 
night sky, far into the country. Her 
long skirts impeded her, but the low- 
heeled shoes were easy to her tread. 
On and on she went into the east, while 
the night began to wane. Her fright 
had carried her far, but suddenly she 
was overcome with a terrible faintness. 
The shock of her arrest was bringing 
its reaction. She was in the open places 
which she knew, and she felt secure. 
She would rest for a moment. 

She looked about her. At her left 
was a rail fence, bordering a meadow. 
In the meadow were piles of hay. She 
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climbed the fence, lifting her skirts 
away from her young limbs, dropped 
on the other side and staggered to one 
of the hay-piles. She sank down.on 
this and stretched at full length. She 
flung her arms above her head in an 
abandonment to the luxury of rest. 
For a long time she lay without mov- 
ing. While her body was inert, her 
mind began to hurl itself back through 
the day. The actors in that day passed 
before her in kaleidoscope review. The 
street-car conductor—the waitress—the 
women and the child—the sick girl—the 
beast—the policeman. They were all 
there in their proper persons at last. 
She understood vividly how it was with 
them in that world which had lured and 
then betrayed her. The men preyed; 
the women suffered. The men were 
nc different from the Prince ; the women 
no different from herself. Hot tears of 
disillusionment crowded to her eyes and 
overflowed. She would have to go back 
to the Prince, whom she loathed. That 
was her fate. She slept. 


HAND shaking her shoulder 

dragged her up from the deeps of 
that sleep. She opened her eyes. For 
a moment her scattered brain failed to 
gather. Her body was full of a deli- 
cious languor. She wanted to go back 
to that land of oblivion. But the hand 
shook her again. Then she knew a man 
was bending above her. She sat up, and 
he stood away from her. 

“Don’t be afraid, lady,” this man said, 
in a deep, full, rich voice, which car- 
ried its patent of honesty in its brogue. 

But she recalled her experience of 
the night before, and she bounded to 
her feet with a supple movement which 
made the man open his blue eyes the 
wider. 

“Soft!” he said quietly. 
no need of fear nor haste. The way 
ye lay I thought ye was dead. Harm, 
said I to myself, may have come to the 
lady, she lies so still. An’ she as pretty 
as anny lass out of my own far coun- 
try! Why is ut ye sleep in a field in 
silks an’ laces?” 

She eyed him askance, glanced about 
her, and felt the safety of the fragrant 
place’ in the morning light. 


“There is 
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“T had walked far,’ she said. “I was 
so tired.” 

“An’ why was ye walkin’ far? Be- 
like yer automobile is comin’ for ye by 
now. 

She looked at him again. She saw 
a man whose head was lifted a foot 
above her own, a sandy-haired, blue- 
eyed, thick-chested man with a broad 
chin with a cleft in it and a nose that 
tilted so that the nostrils showed. He 
was dressed in the shabbiest of cloth- 
ing—clothing which marked him for a 
man of toil. He had his coat on his 
arm, and his big hands were red below 
his cuffless shirt-sleeves. 

“No,” she said. ‘I have no automo- 
bile. But the Prince is prob- 
ably looking for me.” 

He scrutinized her with his clear eyes 
again. 

“Lady,” he said, “are ye havin’ a 
little dream? Sit ye down upon the 
hay while I gather from, ye what it’s 
all about. Ye are in America, the land 
of the free an’ the home of the brave, 
y’ know. We have no Princes here, 
though Grogan carries himself like 
some damned King. I licked him.” 

She sat, and he fling himself down 
beside her. The keen edge of his Celtic 
brain was further whetted by this 
strange adventure. He had a feeling 
that the woman was mad with her bab- 
ble of Princes, and he would wheedle 
her with talk, b’dad, foxy-like, and find 
out what it was all about. 

“It was like this about me an’ Gro- 
gan,” he said. “He’s boss at the quarry 
where I’m workin’ by the day, an’ get- 
tin’ me pay every night ’cept whin Gro- 
gan takes it on himself to hold out on 
me. Yes, holdin’ out me honest wage 
to buy liquor with, no doubt, whin he 
goes to the corner saloon after beatin’ 
his woman. 

“Las’ night says I, ‘Grogan, me pay.’ 

“*VYer pay?’ says he. ‘Ye have no 
pay comin’. Ye drew a day las’ week, 
an’ ye haven’t made it up. Ye get 
nothin’ to-day.’ ‘Grogan,’ says I, with 
a deadly look for him in me eye, ‘me 
pay for this day’s work. It was honest, 
done by me.’ 

“Lady, the man must have been blind. 
Could he not see that deadly, murderin’ 











A SEERESS.AMONG 


look in me eye? I am a-man quick to 
rage, lady, fearful rage. . . . Ah, 
not ag’in’ women. Sit ye still. So, 
smile. Ye’ve a smile like an angel’s, if 
a poor, ignorant Mick may tell, ye so, 
an’ thim eyes of ye would make a man 
want to see the shine of thim, mornin’, 
noon an’ night. 

“So, says I, ‘Grogan, me pay,’ deadly- 
like, as I tell ye. He gimme the laugh.” 


Hé« paused. His breath went to the 
depths of his ample lungs. His big 
hands were clenched. 

“T took Grogan by his neck, and I 
brought him to his knees. I slapped. 
him well. I flung him down. I picked 
him up. I beat him till he was black 
an’ blue over his face. Then I stud 
him on his feet. 

“ ‘Grogan,’ says I, ‘me pay. Me pay 
for this day an’ all the hold-outs.’ 

“Down he goes into his kick, his hands 
a-shakin’, an’ he projuces a roll as 
would choke yon cow. An’ he paid me, 
an’ I left. This mornin’ I hit the high- 
road, an’ I’ll be no man’s slave no more. 
I'll hit the highroad the rest of me days 
an’ take toll where I can. To blazes, say 
I, wit’ all the Grogans in the land. .. . 
Lady, ye mentioned a prince. What talk 
of princes have ye?” 

“He is a very cruel prince—”’ she be- 
gan; and then her eyes lighted upon a 
new actor come stealthily upon the 
scene, 

This was a swarthy man, dressed in 
tawdry gipsy garb. He leaned upon 
the rail fence,—doubtless he had been 
so leaning for a time,—and he gazed 
upon the two with a glittering, black, 
malevolent eye. As the girl’s eyes lifted 
to his, he smiled; but it was a smile 
which sent a shudder of fear through 
her. Michael Maloney, observing her 
but unaware of the advent of the other, 
— her shoulder with a respectful 
1and, 

“Ye are sick, lady,” he said. “I knew 
it. Belike ye have walked yerself into 
a sickness of the mind, too. It comes 
sometimes in such summer weather. 
Say where it is I’ll take ye, an’ there 
ye shall go if I have to carry ye every 
step of the way.” 

She did not speak. She only stared 
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at him from whom she had lately fled. 
The Irishman followed her gaze, and 
blue eye met black, as the Prince turned 
his attention to a possible rival. 

“An’ who might that be?” asked 
Mike, rising. 

“It is the Prince,” said she. “He 
kas come for me.” 


SLOW amazement dulled the Celt’s 

broad face. This quickly was suc- 
ceeded by a smile which went rippling 
across his countenance. Then he raised 
his head and laughed till the sound of 
it swept over the fields. He smote him- 
self mightily on the thigh. 

“The Prince!” he gurgled. “The 
Prince! That dago? An’ he’s a prince, 
I been spendin’ me days wit’ princes. 
We have thim by the score in the 
quarry.” The Prince’s smile had died; 
his brows gathered in a malignant 
frown. Grogan even had never looked 
at Mike Maloney like that. ‘‘What’s 
eatin’ ye?’ Mike demanded. “Are ye 
lookin’ for somethin’? If ye are, by the 
Lord, ye'll get it, an’ ye’ll get it where 
it'll do ye the most good. I’m a man 
quick to anger, I’m tellin’ ye, an’ I fight 
like Old Nick himself whin I start. Be- 
gone! Beat it, I say, while ye are in 
health.” 

But the Prince had come for his own, 
and his own he meant to have. He 
clambered over the fence, approached 
the pair, and struck an attitude before 
the girl. 

“Return with me,” said he. 

Miriam fixed appealing eyes upon the 
Irishman. The glance was enough for 
him. He advanced upon the Prince. 
The Prince’s hand slipped to his side; 
a knife flashed in the morning sun. 

“Fore God,” breathed the Irishman, 
“the dago’s pullin’ a knife on me.” 

Miriam sprang up and interposed her- 
self between them. 

“Stay,” she whispered. “I will go 
with him. He will kill you.” 

The Irishman took her wrist gently 
in his big hand. His blue eyes melted 
into hers. 

“If ye wish to go with him, I'll not 
lift a hand to prevent ye, but if ye do 
not wish to go, go ye shall not,” he said. 
“How is it, now?” 
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They stood eye to eye a moment, and 
he gathered his answer from her in 
silence. He put her tenderly by, and 
as the way to the Prince was cleared, 
he leaped as a cat leaps, lithely, with 
a swift contraction of his supple legs. 
The Prince, unready, found the wrist 
above the knife caught in a grasp strong 
enough to snap the bones. He cried out 
a bitter, complaining oath. The Irish- 
man’s left arm went about his waist. 
The Irishman hugged him to his own 
thick chest. The knife dropped to the 
ground. Swiftly Miriam seized it. The 
Irishman stood away from his oppo- 
nent. 

“We are one man against another,” 
he said slowly. “The girl is not yours 
—never will be. Ye may go, or ye may 
fight for her. Will ye go?” 

The Prince’s lips drew away from his 
white teeth. He made as if to speak, 
but he only mumbled. The expression 
on his face infuriated Maloney. His 
hands went up and he strode in. Ina 
few minutes a prince lay bruised and 
bleeding and cut, a groveling, abject 
figure on the meadow’s stubble. The 
Irishman lifted him to his feet. 

“Will ye go now?” Maloney asked. 


"THE Prince departed with never a 


backward glance. Alone, the man 
and the girl faced each other. 

“An’ now,” said he, “what talk of 
princes have ye? What claim has yon 
man upon ye?” 

“None,” she said, with a proud lift 
of her dark head; and thereupon she 
told him of her flight and of what had 
befallen her. 


“And there is no other man in the 
whole wurruld?” he inquired of her 
jealously. 

She looked at him searchingly—a 
woman is so much quicker than a man 
in moments like this—and then her long 
lashes covered her eyes, and her warm 
blood suffused her brown face. He 
took her hand. 

“Come away with me,” he said. “I'll 
care for ye. I'll keep the vultures— 
princes an’ the like—away from ye, an’ 
if it should come to pass sometime that 
ye care for me as I standin’ here now 
care for ye, why, say the word an’ a 
priest shall make us one. An’ there 
shall be naught but honor between you 
and me.” 

She unveiled her eyes. He looked 
into them dizzily. He put a work-hard- 
ened hand before his own eyes. 

“Ye do not mean,” he said, “that it 
has come so soon to ye? It cannot 
be.” 

She approached him slowly, her eyes 
still on his face and with the wonder- 
look in them. Her arms went boldly 
up about his neck. 

“My Prince,” she murmured, “I 
looked through all the city, and at last 
you found me here.” 

“Shush!” said he, as he bestowed 


‘upon her lips an ardent kiss. “I'll have 


none of yer prince stuff. I got eighty- 
two cents. "Tis enough to get us back 
to town. First we'll visit a priest. This 
afternoon I'll see Grogan at the quarry. 
Grogan will make me eat out of his 
hand before he takes me back, but I can 
do it. In spite of all his faults, this 
Grogan is not such a bad felly.” 
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WHERE TIME IS NOT MONEY 


“(CYNE of the funniest incidents I have known in some time,” relates James T. 
Powers, “happened to a friend of mine who is a traveling salesman. 

“He went over into New Jersey to try to sell an incubator to a farmer. His 

arguments did not seem to make much of an impression upon the agriculturist. 
Finally, as a clincher in favor of his up-to-date improvement, he exclaimed : 


“ *T_ook at the time it will save!’ 


“The farmer was silent for a moment, and the salesman thought he had con- 


vinced him at last. Then, squirting a mouthful of tobacco juice on the ground, 
the farmer said, with provoking calmness : 
“Oh, what’s time to a settin’ hen?’ ” 












“Old Doctor 
Mc Cardell’’ 


SOMETHING ABOUT 
THE MAN WHO WON 
THE $10,000 SCENARIO- 
WRITING PRIZE 


| E [ast day is Roy L. McCard- 
ell’s busy day. When he is 
E| not writing songs, advertising, 
magazine stories or articles, special 
features for newspapers, novels, plays, 
librettos, monologues and dialogues for 
phonograph records, and scenarios for 
motion pictures, he works at the job of 
winning prizes. 
Taken all in all, he is a shining ex- 


ample of what literary ability plus en- 
terprise will accomplish. This tossing, 
tumbling world is filled with those who 
write; it is inconsolably barren of those 


who sell what they write. So “Old 
Doctor McCardell,” as he affectionately 
refers to himself (although he is only 
forty-five), is something of an oddity, 
for he began writing—and selling— 
when he was twelve years old, and he 
has been selling—and writing—ever 
since, 

Puck printed his adolescent con- 
tributions ; encouraged, he donned long 
trousers and sought reportorial fame. 
His first place was on the Birmingham 
Age-Herald. At odd moments he pes- 
tered nearly every magazine editor in 
America. Some of them liked it—and 
bought. 

Arthur Brisbane, then editor of the 
New York Evening Sun, became inter- 
ested in the Constant Contributor. He 
invited young McCardell to New York, 
and young McCardell went. He worked 
as a reporter on the Sun for a time, 
and then shifted to the World, where 
he instituted the first colored supple- 
ment to a newspaper. By night he was 
harassing his typewriter with fevered 


rE ea a 
Roy L. McCardell, and (insert) a thrilling scene from his 
$10,000 prize serial, “The Diamond from the Sky.” 


energy, twisting out his now famous 
“Chorus Girl” series, “Old Doctor 
Lomonosky,” “Uncle Tommyrot,” 
“Old Jokes at Home,” “Mr. and Mrs. 
Nagg,” and “The Jarr Family,” which 
he is still writing for the World. 
Rather to fill in the time, he wrote 
“patter” for Weber and Fields; he 
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Summer Husband,” “The Strange Adventures 
of Skewton Skidmore,” “The Hybrid Hyper- 
borian Ant,” and “The Duck-Press.” 

He was the first salaried scenario-writer 
in motion-picture history, going with the 
Biograph and Mutoscope (penny-in- 
the-slot “movies”) in 1890. There his 
commercial genius asserted itself, for 
it is recorded that it was through his 
efforts that May Irwin and other 
stage stars posed for the Muto- 
scope “for the fun of the thing.” 

He has written more than one 
thousand scenarios, and has sold 

the great bulk of them. As a 

free-lance, many of the John- 

Bunny-Flora-Finch comedies 

were from his pen, and some of 
the Selig Company’s best wild- 
animal photoplays were written by 
him. 


turned out 
a num- 
ber of 
songs ; 


ND the “Old Doctor” has kept it 
up. Perhaps you have seen in 
the papers that he has won another 














the direction of “The 
Diamond from the Sky.” In the 
automobile is Irving Cummings, 
who plays the hero in the serial. 
he aligned himself with 
the American Tobacco 
Company and two ad- 
vertising agencies as a 
special contributor; he 
went into training as 
an after-dinner speaker 
and Chautauqua _lec- 
turer; he wrote a num- 
ber of plays, among 
them “The Gay Life,” 
and a multitude of 
vaudeville sketches; 
began work a§ a writer 
for a phonograph com- 
pany; and at spare mo- 
ments he achieved such 
books as “The Sky- 
scraper,’ “The Local 
Forecaster,” “Old Love 
and Lavender,” (a book 
of verse), “Jimmy 
Jones,” “The Sermons 
of a Sinner,” “The 
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prize, thereby adding some ten thousand dol- 
lars to the family purse. 

“I knew,” he said, “that the big pictures 
were to come, and I had: been working on the 
continued photoplay idea for years. When 
the American Film Manufacturing Company 
offered ten thousand dollars for the best 
serial scenario, I knew my chance had come. 

“I had faith in myself because I was get- 
ting competent at winning prizes. I had won 
several advertising prizes, among them the 
‘Leaders of the World’ and the Cadillac con- 
tests, the thousand-dollar scenario prize of- 
fered by the Morning Telegraph, and a dozen 
or sO newspaper and magazine prizes. 

“IT wasn’t surprised that ‘The Diamond 
From the Sky’ won. I expected it, for I had 
put my heart and soul into the play; I knew 
I knew my work, and that I had a trained 
and developed imagination; and that I un- 
derstood the necessity for careful description 
of atmosphere, character and situation. 

“For photoplay writing is a profession— 
must be learned. . . Can anyone write 
photoplays? They certainly can—NOT!” 





























Mr. McCardell at “Honey- 
moon Lodge,” his California 
bungalow, and (below) dictat- 
ing to his secretary. He 
dictates all of his articles, stories 
and scenarios. 





Recollections of 


Maude Adams 


With photographs from 
the collection of Mrs. C. S. 
Burton, of Salt Lake City 


Photograph by 
Johnson Studio, 
Salt Lake City ~~ es 


A recent photograph of Annie Adams 
Kiskadden (’Senath Adams), the mother 
of Maude Adams. 


By Heber M. Wells 


former Governor of Utah 


Editor’s Note: Heber 
M. Wells, the author of this 
article, is a former Governor 
of the State of Utah, and is 
now Commissioner of Salt 
Lake City. For years he was 
one of the best known of Salt 
Lake City’s. amateur players, 
and was a prime mover in that 
city’s dramatic organizations. 
His article reflects to an un- 
usual degree the affection and 
esteem in which Maude Adams 
and her mother, Annie Adams 
Kiskadden (Asenath Adams), 
the author of a series of articles 
in THE GREEN Book Maca- 
ZINE, are held by the citizens 
of their birthplace. 


| 7~ ||F COURSE, had I realized, when 

| O | Maude Adams was a little school-girl 

IL in Salt Lake City, that we were enter- 
taining an angel unawares and that she was 
then a dramatic genius in the chrys- a ila 
alis stage, certainly I should have ;j.dden,when 
jotted down in my diary or on the she was leading 
tablets of my memory all of the inci- woman of the Des» 


E. :¢_  eret Dramatic Company 
dents connected with my acquaint- %* Salt Lake City 
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ance with her—and, indeed, the whole 
State of Utah would be gratified now 
if it could feel that it had paid her 
the homage subsequently due so great 
a celebrity. But, of course, we didn’t 
know. 

You see, Maude was like one of the 
great silver or lead or copper mines 
that abound in this region—we walk all 
around it every day for perhaps a gen- 
eration, never realizing that a hidden 
treasure lies at our door, and then some 
bright day a David Belasco or some 
other Napoleon swoops down upon us, 
is attracted by the formation, discovers 
the mine and develops it. 

In later years we have sought to 
make amends, to some extent, for our 
earlier remissness by packing Maude’s 
theater whenever she comes to Salt 
Lake City and literally throwing our- 
selves and our roses at her feet. But 
just the same, an endless regret re- 
mains that we did not know her won- 
derful talents sooner, and there rises 
in our throats a lump of belated appre- 
ciation of the fortuitous circumstances 
which resulted in her selection of our 
own town as the place in which to be 
born. 


My first recollection of Maude’s . 


mother, whom we always called ’Senath, 
—and do yet, for that matter,—was that 
her father’s pasture and my father’s 
pasture were contiguous and that she 
and her brother Joe and my brother 
June and I used to be assigned the 
task of driving the cows home each 
summer evening ; that we were all bare- 
foot and freckled-faced and very young 
and that we frequently swapped confi- 
dences and red apples and buckskin 
strings along the winding creek that 
flowed down from Brigham Young’s 
old mill; and that on Saturdays, when 
there was no school, we used to go 
down early to the pasture and wade 
and catch frogs and pull their legs out 
and roast them in a fire built of smelly 
green willows. 

As the years went on, I have an in- 
distinct recollection of hearing that 
‘Senath was going on the stage to play 
in small parts, and then of the talk 
about our house that she was a rising 
young actress. Later I saw her in the 
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historic old Salt Lake Theater, where 
she became leading woman of the 
Deseret Dramatic ’Companry* in such 
plays as ‘Jessie Brown, or the Relief 
of Lucknow,” “Green Bushes,” “Arrah 
na Pogue” and “La Somnambula;”’ 
and to say she filled my boyish heart 
with such thrills of ecstasy as one 
never gets after twenty, but feebly ex- 
presses present recollections of those 
early-day emotions. 

I think it was in “Green Bushes” 
that she jumpéd into a river, exclaim- 
ing as she jumped, “O river of my 
race, receive me;” and I believe I am 
but chronicling the truth when I say 
that no youngster of my acquaintance 
for years afterward ever jumped off a 
haystack or dived off a- river-bank 
without repeating those memorable 
words. ‘ 


"THOSE were the days when Salt 
Lake City was only a village, yet 
had a theater as up-to-date as any in 
New York, with its regular costumers, 
barbers, carpenters, property men and 
scenic artists—and as for supernu- 
meraries, the entire population seemed 
immediately available whenever a pro- 
duction called for armies of men or 
choruses of women, or both. I venture 
to say that Shakespearean drama was 
never presented anywhere with greater 
hosts of armies—all properly drilled 
and costumed—than in those early 
days when ’Senath Adams was our 
leading woman. 
- I think she received much of her 
schooling from Julia Dean Hayne, who 
was the leading woman before her. In 
her that famous actress took active in- 
terest, and a most excellent schooling 
it was, as ’Senath’s subsequent suc- 
cesses abundantly demonstrated. There 
was very little real money in our com- 
munity in those days, and yet the peo- 
ple were ardent lovers of the theater, 
and in order to meet the emergencies 
of the times it was arranged that prod- 
uce of all kinds—eggs, butter, vege- 
tables, fruit and the like—be taken at 
the box-office for admissions. An old 
resident tells me that he frequently in 
those days went to the box-office and 
presented a large watermelon for ad- 
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Photograph by 
Morrison, 
Chicago 


mission and received his ticket and two or three lit- 
tle melons in return. 

Vaguely I recall the gossip when ’Senath 
married an_ outsider, Mr. ; 
James Kiskadden, and the real a eee 
scandal when she went away Ball,” one of 
from home “to work on the ber ely ap- 
stage.” Equally vague is a (ey Spo 
recollection that one day she Frohman 
came back from somewhere, management /; 
probably Virginia City, Nevada, with 
a little two-year-old girl, and that she 
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Cradle in which 
Maude Adams, the 
baby, was rocked in 
the green - room of 
the historic Salt 
Lake‘Theater. Her 
mother was leading 
woman of the thea- 
ter’s stock com- 
pany, and Maude’s 
nurse frequently 
took the baby to 
the theater and ac- 
companied Annie 


Adams home. 


eighty 
and who 
susenm, Knew ‘Sen- 
fae, 2th aud 
caiccton Mr. Kis- 
adden in* 

timately, informs 
me that during the 
seventies, the theat- 
rical business being 
extremely dull, ’Senath 
In the gypsy Had a se- 
scene in Y10US strug- 
“The gle for 
MaskedBall” existence 
and that she even had 
to resort to keeping 
\a boarding-house, 


came to see my 
father, Daniel H. 
Wells, who was ever the 
confidential friend and ad- ,,... 
% otograph 
viser of everyone in trouble. — 
‘Senath and my father sat 


a long time together on our front 3 , ; m which was located on 
porch, talking very seriously, / [a @ , =) Second South Street 
while baby Maude played with . near where the New 
a lot of other little tots. Iam / Orpheum Theater 


now stands. For 
several years she 
.eked out a_ very 
precarious _liveli- 
hood. Mr. Keyes 
says it was from 
this place __ that 


not attempting to mention ,/ 
dates, as I am notoriously not 
quick at figures. Mr. Rich- 

ard Keyes, now known 


in Salt Lake City as the £ os 
ead oe S ae 





original Gentile pio- 
neer, who is nearly 























Maude’s father was buried. This re- 
cital is not especially important except- 
ing that it serves to prove that Maude’s 
child life was not a bed of roses and 
perhaps emphasizes anew the splendor 
of her subsequent achievements. 

Mr. Keyes relates an incident also 
in connection with Mr. Kiskadden 
which he says made the whole town 
laugh at the time. Sleighing had been 
good for several winters, and very many 
of the old residents owned their own 
cutters and enjoyed the sport with par- 
ticular zest. So, in September, Mr. Kis- 
kadden placed an order by mail for a 
cutter to be sent on from St. Louis im- 
mediately, in order that he might use it 
during the coming winter season. The 
sleighing was. beautiful that year for 
six weeks after Christmas. When Kis- 
kadden’s cutter arrived, he cut a wide 
swath up and down Main Street with 
‘Senath, for one afternoon—and the 
next day it thawed. 


ERHAPS, in proper sequence, my 

next recollection of ’Senath is of a 
benefit performance tendered by the 
people of her native city (for she, as 
well as Maude, was born here) as a tes- 
timonial to her fine talents as a rising 
young star. The play selected for the 
occasion was “The Two Orphans,” in 
which ’Senath played the part of the 
blind orphan. I never saw Kate Clax- 
ton, who was the original in the part 
in New York, but I have heard excel- 
lent critics say that ’Senath’s portrayal 
of the blind girl was quite equal to Miss 
Claxton’s and in some respects superior 
—especially her wonderful simulation 
of blindness and the perfectly gripping 
pathos she imparted to the role. 

I was the Doctor in that perform- 
ance,—my first part “on any stage,”— 
and because I had the tag, which I re- 
member to this day, speaking of a pos- 
sible restoration of her eyesight, “I am 
but the humble instrument; the result 
is in the hands of Heaven,” I was privi- 
leged to take a curtain call with ’Senath. 
I can remember how puffed up with 
pride I was. A_ peacock with tail 
feathers nine feet long would have 
been an understudy. 

A few years later the Home Dra- 
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matic Club put on “Divorce” and en- 
gaged ’Senath to do the leading part, 
and a most excellent: performance she 
gave. The amateur talent of that 
day included such stalwarts as Orson 
F, Whitney, who had studied for the 
stage and who, everybody said, would 
have made a fine Hamlet, if he had 
adopted the profession (he is now an 
apostle in the Mormon Church); 
Laron Cummings, who afterward be- 
came a professional but is now dead; 
and John D. Spencer, who though one 
of our foremost business men, is as 
good a comedian now (and he appears 
semi-occasionally) as ever wore a wig. 
I played Templeton Jitt, a red-haired 
lawyer with a green bag, in which 
part I fairly reveled. 

At that time Maudie, as we called 
her then, could not have been more 
than ten and had played many child 
parts on the Pacific Coast with her 
mother, and of course all Salt Lake 
City was on the gui vive to see her. 
But in “Divorce,” her part, that of 
the child Alfred, was so inadequate 
that we arranged to have her sing be- 
tween the acts. Horace G. Whitney, 
who is now manager of the Deseret 
News, Secretary of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Company, director in half a 
dozen banks and withal a dramatic 
critic of national reputation, was man- 
ager of that performance, and he takes 
great delight in exhibiting to Maude 
whenever she makes a visit to Salt 
Lake City, a receipt for $7.50 which he 
paid her for that appearance. She sang 
“Pretty as a Picture” (with dance) and 
for encore, “The Yaller Gal that 
Winked at Me.” 

A year or so later the Home Dra- 
matic Club produced “Coralie.” I am 
inclined to think ’Senath brought the 
manuscript of that play from San Fran- 
cisco, though others who were in the 
cast insist that we played it first with 
Nellie Colebrook as the leading woman 
and afterward with ’Senath. Nellie 


Colebrook was another local actress, a 
contemporary of ’Senath’s, and withal 
a rival who had many admirers. 

For the sake of prudence I shall not 
essay to decide which was the better 
actress of the two. 


’Senath was in that 
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day a fine emotional actress, a most ex- 
cellent reader with almost faultless 
enunciation, and an exceptionally intel- 
ligent comprehension of every char- 
acter she attempted. And the divine 
afflatus is still unquenched, for I saw 
her less than a year ago in Willard 
Mack’s Stock Company at the Utah 
Theater, in a play in which she did a 
rollicking Irish part. To my mind she 
was the hit of the piece. 


HAVE been an interested reader of 

the delightful story she has published 
in THE GREEN Book, and it is my opin- 
ion that the main items are accurate 
and that the mother did subordinate 
her own promising ambition to the ex- 
ploitation of her daughter; though let 
me say also that I can bear personal 
witness to the further fact that since 
Maude’s rise in the profession, she has 
looked after her mother with tenderest 
solicitude. 

Let me relate one instance: Perhaps 
ten years ago | was in the banking busi- 
ness in Salt Lake City when Maude 
came for a three-nights’ engagement in 
one of her world successes. Who 
should come romping up the front steps 
of the bank but Maude herself, accom- 
panied by Aunt Isabel Pitts, who has 
already been introduced to THE GREEN 
Book as no relation, but who loves 
Maude, and. whom Maude loves im- 
moderately. Maude confided to me that 
she was eager to purchase a piece of 
property on Brigham Street, the prin- 
cipal residential avenue of Salt Lake 
City, which was then on the market at 
about twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
to give it to her mother for a permanent 
home. She gave me the commission, 
or perhaps I should say, entrusted to 
me the duty of buying the property for 
her as soon as a good title could be 
procured. The property was then in 
litigation. 

I remember how Maude enjoined me 
to keep the matter secret because she 
wanted to surprise her mother, and 
how she thought the old house long 
since torn down, a long, low, rakish 
craft, formerly the home of Mr. B. H. 
Schettler, would be just the sort of 
home that would especially suit her 
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mother’s fancy. I remember how 
Maude’s eyes danced with delight in 
anticipation of her mother’s being com- 
fortably located in that romantic old 
house and how she repeatedly cau- 
tioned Aunt Isabel not to breathe a 
word of it to anybody. Well, it so hap- 
pened that through no fault of either 
Maude’s or my own, the property was 
sold to others, but since I am reminisc- 
ing, I thought my story would not be 
complete without this mention. 

Afterward Maude purchased a 
humbler place on Ninth East Street and 
gave it to her mother, where she still 
resides with Mrs. Barney Adams, 
Maude’s grandmother. 

As my memory runs, the first time 
Maude came back to her old home 
after attaining positive honors abroad, 
was in “Paradise Lost,” in which she 
played the part of Nell, the crippled 
waif. Of course she was given a tre- 
mendous ovation. I recall that during 
the engagement, Mr. Heber J. Grant, 
now president of the company which 
owns the Salt Lake Theater (and who, 
by the way, has always been a pro- 
nounced leader in encouragement to 
Utah artists in every line of endeavor), 
provided in honor of Maude and 
’Senath a big drag drawn by six white 
horses which paraded all the principal 
streets of the city with the entire Froh- 
man Company seated téte-d-téte bow- 
ing their acknowledgments to an ap- 
plauding public. 

The next year when Maud ap- 
peared here in “Men and Women,” 
Mrs. Janet Y. Easton, one of Maude’s 
oldest and dearest friends, now resid- 
ing in New York City, entertained the 
entire Frohman Company, including 
both ’Senath and Maude and a score of 
local friends, at her country home 
called “Lummy Tum,” in the mouth of 
Little Cottonwood Canyon. It was a 
real red-letter day in the lives of all 
who had the good fortune to be 
present. 


S MAUDE continued to dash up 
the ladder of fame, she crossed the 
continent each year or so with each 
swiftly recurring success, and naturally 
her townspeople continued to grow 
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Charles 
Frohman’s 
“Men and 
Women” Company, 
and Salt Lake City friends 
. of Miss Adams and her mother, 
being entertained at “Lummy Tum,” Mrs. Janet Y. 
Easton’s country place near Salt Lake City, August 17, 
1892. From left to right : Cyril Scott, Mrs. Cyril 
Scott, Mrs. J. T. White; Mrs. James Barlow, James 
Barlow, Mrs. John D. Spencer, Walter Perkins, Ed- 
ward Milton Royle, Odette Tyler, Mrs. Charles S. 
Burton, Thomas Oberle, Emmett Corrigan, Horace 
G. Whitney, Mrs. ——e Mrs. Frank — 
Maude Adams, Charles S. Burton and H: 
Crampton. Seated, left to right : Mrs. Pcslete 
Benedict, Miss R. Spencer, Dr. J: ‘T. White, Mrs. 
Janet Y. Easton, Annie Adams Kiskadden, James O. 
Barrows and Miss Edna Dwyer. 





































I had the honor and the 
privilege of presenting to 
Maude at that time a 
silver loving cup, the gift 









Miss > a 
Adams in of her old-time friends, 
— and the newspapers of 






the day record that 
I made a_ speech. 
Whether I made it or 
not, it so fittingly ex- 
presses my present-day 


prouder and prouder 
of her—in the days 
of “The Masked Ball” 
and “Butter- A 










flies,” with a feeling that I am pleased 
dear old John Maude Adams. to quote for THE GREEN 
Drew, — until She was about Book a portion of an article 





finally s h e Cighteen years old. from the Deseret News of 
came in “The Little Minister,’-—and Tuesday, May 24, 1904, which not only 
then it was that the enthusiasm of the contains the speech in reference but 
city knew absolutely no bounds. gives a very interesting account of 
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Photograph by Otto 
Sarony Company, 
New York 

















One of Mrs. C. S. Burton’s photographs, showing the prin- 

cipals in De Mille and Belasco’s play, ““Men and Women.” 

Miss Adams, shown kneeling, and from Ieft to right, 

Etta Hawkins, Odette Tyler, William Morrison and 
Sidney Armstrong. 


Maude’s first appearance in_ her 
home town as a star, and a most 
truthful expression of the senti- 
ment of our people toward her. 
The article’is from the pen of 
Horace G. Whitney: 

“Maude Adams, for the first 
time since she became a star, 
placed her foot upon her native 
heath last night, and made her 
bow from the same _ historic 
boards across which she was 
carried as a babe, and from 
which her mother before her 
had made her first essay as an 
actress. 

“A young queen, coming into 
her own, and making a tri- 
umphal entry among her sub- 
jects, could not have been re- 
ceived with more enthusiastic 
acclaim and with a more royal 
burst of welcome. Mend 

“Small wonder is it Adone es 
that Miss Adams, in a girl of 
writing ahead to rela- seventeen 


























tives and friends in Salt Lake, should 
say she was more nervous over the en- 
gagement here, than in any other place 
marked down on the itinerary. 

“All day, previous to the perform- 
ance, her experiences had been of a 
nature designed to stir her feelings to 
the utmost. Friends began sending 
flowers and greetings to her early in the 
afternoon. The members of 
‘The Little Minister’ Company trans- 
formed the two little chambers, known 
as the ‘star’s rooms, into a_verit- 
able fairy bower of pink and blue, with 
flowers loading down every shelf and 
monopolizing every corner. : 

“Her feelings, that night, as she saw 
the audience pouring in, the spaces be- 
hind the parquet gradually filling up 
with ladies and gentlemen standing, 
as she realized that in front of the 
curtain were the playmates of her 
girlhood, the early associates of her 
mother in the same playhouse, her own 
grandmother, many relatives who had 
come from all over the West for this 
event, old-time friends of her father,— 
all assembled to pay her tribute,—her 
feelings may probably be imagined; 
they can hardly be portrayed. 

“When the moment came for her to 
dance upon the stage, in the witching 
garb of the gypsy, Babbie, it was all she 
could do to summon strength to utter 
the notes of the song that proclaimed 
her coming, and to find her way out in 
front of the footlights. The 
thundrous reception the audience sent 
up almost swept her off her feet, and all 
attempts to continue the action of the 
play had to be abandoned for the time 
being, while she bowed again and again 
in appreciation of the welcome. 

“When the final curtain descended, 
a new trial of a very different sort 
awaited her. A number of her old-time 
theatrical friends, and those of her 
mother, went back of the scenes to ex- 
tend congratulations and _ greetings. 
While they were in the midst of hand- 
shaking a circle was formed around 
her, and Governor Heber M. Wells 
addressed her in the following 
language : 

““My Dear Miss Adams,—or, can I 
say, my dear Maude ?—I am highly hon- 
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ored in being chosen on this occasion 
to represent a few friends who knew 
you and loved you, and some of whom 
acted with you on this very stage when 
you were but a little child and your 
genius was only beginning to twinkle. 

“*These friends have watched with 
eager and affectionate regard your bril- 
liant progress along the path of great- 
ness, which has led to world-renown. 
We have noted with pleasure and with 
pride your ever-widening round of 
triumphs, ~and with genuine satisfac- 
tion we have come to look upon your 
marvelous career not as meteoric,— 
which means to flash awhile and fade, 
—but rather as comparable to the 
glorious steady splendor of a fixed star 
in the unnumbered firmament of the 
stage. 

“*We welcome you back to your 
earliest home, the place of your birth, 
to this old theater so dear to us ail, be- 
cause of its hallowed memories, not the 
least of which is that of your own and 
your estimable mother’s first appearance 
on any stage—we welcome you back to 
these early associations with the con- 
sciousness of our misfortune in that 
your visits, like those of angels, are so 
few and far between. 

“Tn remembrance, however, of this, 
your first visit since the world lay at 
your feet, and as a simple token of our 
affection and esteem, I am requested to 
present to you this cup—truly a loving 
cup we choose to call it—for we wish 


it to represent the feeling toward 
you with which our hearts are 
overflowing. 


“ee 


Our hope is that it may remind 
you, wherever fame and fortune may 
lead you, and whatsoever new glories 
await you, that no one in all this world 
will wish more earnestly for your wel- 
fare or more exultantly rejoice in your 
victories than those who in the past 
have been and in the future will be 
happy to be remembered as your very 
warm friends in Salt Lake.’ 

‘Miss Adams was plainly overcome 
and tried in vain to make a reply. ‘I 
can’t speak,’ she began. ‘Don’t try,’ 
the Governor kindly interrupted. ‘We 
don’t expect it.’ 

““But I must say,’ said the young 
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Maude Adams as she appeared in 1890 








actress, throwing back her head and 
struggling amidst her tears, ‘how much 
I thank you all for this remembrance, 
and how dearly I appreciate it, so 
much more for the motive which 
prompted it, for I know that 

deep down in the bottom of In“ The 
this cup is the warm affection —— 

° 2: 

which you hold for my dear 
mother.’ ” 


PON various occasions it has been 

suggested that. Salt Lake citizens 
ought to do something big and worthy 
and enduring—something in marble 
and bronze—to illustrate and perpetu- 
ate their sentiments toward their 
favorite daughter; the movement has 


not yet taken definite form, but. it 
will come in time. 

I may yet live to see an heroic 
statue of Maude Adams in the char- 
acter of Peter Pan erected upon a 
pedestal of marble or granite hewn 
from the everlasting hills of Utah in 
some picturesque portion of Liberty 
Park in this City, near the old home- 
stead and in the environment where 
her mother played and lived and 
toiled and brought into the world a 
little girl who is universally regarded 
as one of the most versatile actresses 
America has produced, and who 
in my own-humble opinion is the 
greatest dramatic genius of modern 
times. 


Photographs by Morrison, Chicago, from 
Mrs. C. S. Burton's collection 


































































ILLUSTRATED 
BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


ERHAPS I never did love 

P Sherman Wayne. Looking 
|_*___|| back on my engagement from 
this distance, I can’t be sure. Of 
course, there was something between 
us—something that I, in my ignorance, 
called by that name. But I cannot now 
reconstruct that emotion and analyze 
it. Perhaps it was a sort of boyish 
camaraderie, with something of the 
frank adoration that a younger boy 
gives to an older.. I certainly did think 
him very grand when he first came to 
our mining camp there on the hills of 
Tennessee, and I certainly was very 
much of a boy as I lived there with 
father without feminine companion- 
ship of any kind. 

In the whole camp of one thousand 
persons I was the only woman—and 
only eighteen, too—of gentle birth. 
Father had landed three years before 
as the company bookkeeper. Of the 
tragedy that had made him seek forget- 
fulness in that out-of-the-way place 
with his little daughter, I did not know 
until long afterward. Since I have 
known, though, I have sometimes sus- 
pected that it was this same tragedy 
that caused him to let me grow up as a 
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Her Sense 
of Honor 


THE STORY OF A 
WOMAN WHO 
~ BUYS THE RIGHTE 
TO GIVE HER LOVE 


















boy, wear leggings, keep my hair short 
and beg the men to treat me as a com- 
rade instead of a sweetheart. 

At any rate, he became gloomy and 
despondent as I grew more mature and 
Sherman’s attentions led nearer mar- 
riage. If this was so, his attempts to 
stifle any traits inherited from my 
mother were futile. How futile, he 
never discovered, for just a month be- 
fore I married Sherman Wayne, my 
father died. 

Sherman came to us out of the West, 
although he was a graduate of the 
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“Great Tech.” He was the only 
“schooled man” among practical miners. 
Anyway, he joined to his easy, Western 
friendliness the charm of polished man- 
ners and what I was pleased to think 
were the “ways of the world.” 

Just think—I had only been a fair- 
skinned, soft-haired, rounded boy 
among the boys, before. Was it any 
wonder that | called whatever Sherman 
stirred in me, love, and embraced it and 
him as one? 

As soon as we were married, Sherman 
took me East with him, bought me some 
real girls’ clothes and turned me over 
to a hairdresser who showed me how 


to pin puffs over the ends of my short, 


reddish-tan locks. 

I really didn’t enjoy that trip as much 
as I tried to think. I was rather glad 
when I was back in the mining town 
again, mistress of a little new-furnished 
cottage, playing at being a woman. 
After a while, of course, it ceased to be 
play. My hair grew out, still straight, 
but long and silky, so I could braid it 
around my head. I grew accustomed to 
long skirts instead of riding breeches 
and leggings. My skin lost its freckles, 
except the two on my nose and the one 
on my chin which are there to this day. 
My hands whitened, and even my man- 
ners became deferential, as befits those 
of the appealing sex. Only my eyes 
never changed. They never learned the 
tricks that other women’s eyes do. They 
remained those of a boy: open, frank. 
The boy’s love of sport, too,—of com- 
bat, whether with the elements, nature 
or men,—and admiration for strength, 
whether physical or moral, always 
stayed with me. And stronger than 
all else, was the boy’s love of fair play. 

It was this that put an end to what- 
ever had passed for the name of love 
for Sherman. Ff I had been truly wom- 
anly I doubt not that he would have 
held me to the end of the chapter, for 
the devotion he gave me would have 
been all-sufficient. As it was, the boy 
in me sensed that yellow streak long 
before I saw it, and real comradeship 
ceased. 

Not that Sherman ever did anything 
real bad. He was by no means a 
drunkard, although many times—even 
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that first year—he took too much. ‘But 


I was used to men’s doing that. I had 
seen it all my young life in the camp. 
Yet I had a man’s contempt for the 
man who cannot hold liquor, and each 
time that Sherman came home foolishly 
fond and weakly talkative, a bit of my 
respect for him ebbed out. 

Once, it is true, Sherman went too 
far. He gave my love a body blow. 
But I cannot bear to tell about that. 
Let it go at this: he offered me 
drunken love—me, clean to the core. | 
had a boy’s abhorrence of another’s 
touch, anyway, and this I could not 
endure. I told him so, but his ears 
were deaf to words, so I had to use 
force. I was stronger than he, and 
sober, so he could not strike me—and | 
locked him outside my room. 

But it was not what Sherman did to 
me that made the breach between us. 
It was what he was, in himself. I could 
have forgiven a licking, even, after a 
fair fight. It came out, here, there, in 
little things, all the time. And then | 
saw him lose at cards. “Damn such 
luck, anyway,” he said. “I'll not play 
another lick.” 

“Can't take your medicine, eh?” 
sneered the bookkeeper who had taken 
my father’s place. 

“To h with you and your 
straights,” roared Sherman, while the 
others laughed. 

“No use playing the game if you 
can’t lose,” commented Barney Dexter, 
the president of the company. 

“Who could lose to a pie-faced nut 
with two jacks up his—” 

“What!” thundered the men’s voices 
in unison. 

I couldn’t bear to face him then. 
Whatever had lingered of my old feel- 
ing for him flickered and went out. 
Now, I know that sounds hard and 
harsh. Perhaps if I had been more 
feminine I should have forgiven seventy 
times seven. It’s what’s supposed to 
make us womanly. But I had nothing 
to forgive—it wasn’t a case of forgiv- 
ing. He just lacked the qualities that 
could keep alight my heart-fire, and it 
went out. 

Being boyish, though, I did not argue 
about it. I did not even think about it, 























As luck would have it, or 

was passing the- office. 

says before he knew what fed 

happened he had shaken off 

Sherman and was holding me 
himself. 
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but turned to other things—to my 
housework, to my home-making, to 
helping Sherman with his reports, for 
he was becoming sadly inefficient in his 
work. Ours was the only 
home worth the 

name in_ the 

whole settle- 

ment, and of 

course was 

the gathering 

place for 

all the 

offi - 

cers 


com - 
pany. ' 
It was 
also the 
g-ti-e:st- 
house, 
for the 
“hotel” 
was im- 
possible. 
That’s how 
Barney 
Dexter 
happened to 
be staying with 
us. ‘‘Barney 
Dexter,” every- 
one called him, 
from the boy on the 
dump on up. That 
tells the whole _ story, 
doesn’t it? Hjs heart is as 
huge as his hand—that big, 
open hand that dropped happi- 
ness everywhere—that is, every- 
where except to Sherman. 
There’s no use dwelling on 
what happened. His smile 
dropped happiness in my heart. His 
voice started the rainbow. At last there 
came a moment when I realized that it 
was all up with Sherman and the old 


life. I am not going to defend this 
situation. It’s not worth while. If we 
could have helped it, we should. If we 
couldn’t, why waste time discussing the 
right and wrong of it? The point to 
remember is that I had played with 
men so much as one of them that I 
never knew when my friendship with 
Barney ceased to be pure comradeship 
and became love—a love about which 
there was never any doubt. 

I wanted to play fair, though. _ That 
was the only thing that worried me— 
that I should be able to play fair with 
Sherman. So the very day after Bar- 
ney’s look into my eyes had dropped 
manna into my soul, I had asked Sher- 
man to wait at home that I might talk 
to him. He answered shortly that he 
hadn’t time. That put me up against 

it. I did not want to live an- 

other minute under his roof 

while I was in love with 

another man. My sense of 

honor rebelled against it. 

The love I couldn’t help 

and didn’t want to, but 

dishonor I could and 
would. 

I went to Sherman 

at the mine. I 

found him 

sorting 


“This will cancel my debt,” 
I cried. “This earns me 


freedom.” 


samples of ore. He was alone in the 
little office, so I pitched right into. the 
subject on my mind. “Sherman,” I 
said evenly, “I want you to know that J 
love Barney Dexter.” 

His hand stopped midway between 
the desk and the sample - phial. 
“Damn!” he said. 

“And he loves me,” I continued. “Of : 
course, I wont live in your house any 
longer, or take money from you—” 

















© the county seat. 


HER SENSE OF HONOR 


“He sprang up quickly. “So that’s 
| what Shiga, Bou os to. The dirty dog, 
to come into another fellow’s house—” 

| I thrust my hand over his mouth. 
' “Don’t say things you'll be sorry for, 
_ Sherman,” I begged. 
; 6“Say things,” he sneered with a 
“Then don’t you do things—” 

' “IT haven’t. That’s why I have come 
' to you to-day. I am going away to- 
night—forever—from your roof; and 
-it seemed more honorable to tell you 
© face to face than to run away and 
' leave you. I haven’t done a single 
thing I shouldn’t, but I would if I 
stayed.” I meant, of course, my stay- 
ing with him while loving Barney. But 


: laugh 


the yellow streak appeared, and he mis- 


understood. 

' “You would, would you?’ he 
' stormed. “Well, I dare you to! I dare 
you! And I’d have the law on you too 
quick to wink.” 

I had expected to leave in peace, hav- 
ing explained to him fully how it was, 
but his coarseness compelled silence. I 
turned to go. 

“Where are you going? 
lover? Well, I guess not.” With that, 
he caught me and held me. Involun- 
tarily, I gave a scream. It was pure 
= nervousness, because I was quite able to 
» handle him alone. But as luck would 
have it, Barney was passing the office. 
He says before he knew what had hap- 
pened he had shaken off Sherman and 
was holding me himself. But I knew 
what had happened, and I ran from the 
© office leaving Sherman behind us, too 
» cowardly to move or hit back at the 
stronger man, 

I told Barney what I had resolved to 
do, and he drove me into the next town, 
There I took a room 


To your 


| at the hotel, bought some new clothes 
_ and filed suit for divorce. 
_ What Sherman ‘said about me I do 
| not know. The town probably buzzed, 
» as well as the camp, but I was imper- 
F vious to gossip. Having lived my 
| whole youth that way with only father 
| to guide or control me, I never seemed 
| to belong to the established order. And 
| aloofness is an armor against all 
» gossip. 
_ Neither do I know what passed be- 


tween Barney and Sherman. But Sher- 

man did not contest the divorce. Per- 
haps Barney brought some unpleasant 
things to his notice. Perhaps his streak 
was orange, and he planned his revenge 
all the time. I did not think of such 
things, then. To my boyish way of 
looking at it, I had done the honorable 
thing, and I gave myself up to my love. 

As soon as the decree was granted, 
Barney and I were married and went 
away. What a different trip this was 
from the other! Barney wanted me to 
have everything, but he didn’t suggest 
any improvements in me. He thought 
I was perfect in my simple country 
clothes, with my queer, slick, shining 
hair. But, as lovers always do, we be- 
gan to talk about a home. True love 
craves the home setting as a portrait: 
does a frame. We did not know where 
we should place it, but we talked about 
it, planned it and bought things for it 
recklessly. 

We were still discussing its location 
when Barney was served with the pa- 
pers—the papers announcing Sherman’s 
suit for the alienation of my affections. 
It was staggering to me that Sherman 
should think my affections worth twenty 
thousand dollars. Barney tried to laugh 
it off, but you can’t laugh away an 
avalanche, and that was what this suit 
did to me—started an avalanche of 
thought. My amazement that my affec- 
tions should be worth twenty thousand 
dollars was followed by the question: 
Whose affections were these, anyway, 
mine or Sherman’s? If they were 
mine, why should Barney pay Sherman 
for them? If Sherman had never had 
them, how could he be damaged by their 
loss? Again, how could Barney alien- 
ate from Sherman what he had never 
possessed ? 

Long after Barney had gone to sleep, 
uttering his gratitude to the powers that 
be that he could afford to pay, I lay 
awake thinking it over. I had 
come from under Sherman’s touch, 
from the quarrel in the office, from 
the divorce court, clean and pure in my 
own eyes. But now I felt myself 
degraded. 

Barney didn’t know. The next morn- 
ing he went about as usual—and ex- 
































HER SENSE 


He sprang up quickly. “So that’s 
what he has been up to. The dirty dog, 
to come into another fellow’s house—” 

I thrust my hand over his mouth. 
“Don’t say things you'll be sorry for, 
Sherman,” I begged. 

“Say things,” he sneered with a 
laugh. “Then don't you do things—” 

“T haven’t. That’s why I have come 
to you to-day. I am going away to- 
night—forever—from your roof; and 
it seemed more honorable to tell you 
face to face than to run away and 
leave you. I haven’t done a single 
thing I shouldn’t, but I would if I 
stayed.” J meant, of course, my stay- 
ing with him while loving Barney. But 
the yellow streak appeared, and he mis- 
understood. 

“You would, would you?” he 
stormed. “Well, I dare you to! I dare 
you! And I’d have the law on you too 
quick to wink.” 

I had expected to leave in peace, hav- 
ing explained to him fully how it was, 
but his coarseness compelled silence. I 
turned to go. 

To your 


“Where are you going? 
lover? Well, I guess not.” With that, 


he caught me and held me. Involun- 
tarily, I gave a scream. It was pure 
nervousness, because I was quite able to 
handle him alone. But as luck would 
have it, Barney was passing the office. 
[le says before he knew what had hap- 
pened he had shaken off Sherman and 
was holding me himself. But I knew 
what had happened, and I ran from the 
office leaving Sherman behind us, too 
cowardly to move or hit back at the 
stronger man. 

I told Barney what I had resolved to 
do, and he drove me into the next town, 
the county seat. There I took a room 
at the hotel, bought some new clothes 
and filed suit for divorce. 

What Sherman said about me I do 
not know. The town probably buzzed, 
as well as the camp, but I was imper- 
vious to gossip. Having lived my 
whole youth that way with only father 
to guide or control me, I never seemed 
to belong to the established order. And 
aloofness is an armor against all 
gossip. 

Neither do I know what passed be- 
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tween Barney and Sherman. But Sher- 
man did not contest the divorce. Per- 
haps Barney brought some unpleasant 
things to his notice. Perhaps his streak 
was orange, and he planned his revenge 
all the time. I did not think of such 
things, then. To my boyish way of 
looking at it, I had done the honorable 
thing, and I gave myself up to my love. 

As soon as the decree was granted, 
Barney and I were married and went 
away. What a different trip this was 
from the other! Barney wanted me to 
have everything, but he didn’t suggest 
any improvements in me. He thought 
I was perfect in my simple country 
clothes, with my queer, slick, shining 
hair. But, as lovers always do, we be- 
gan to talk about a home. True love 
craves the home setting as a portrait 
does a frame. We did not know where 
we should place it, but we talked about 
it, planned it and bought things for it 
recklessly. 

We were still discussing its location 
when Barney was served with the pa- 
pers—the papers announcing Sherman’s 
suit for the alienation of my affections. 
It was staggering to me that Sherman 
should think my affections worth twenty 
thousand dollars. Barney tried to laugh 
it off, but you can’t laugh away an 
avalanche, and that was what this suit 
did to me—started an avalanche of 
thought. My amazement that my affec- 
tions should be worth twenty thousand 
dollars was followed by the question: 
Whose affections were these, anyway, 
mine or Sherman’s? If they were 
mine, why should Barney pay Sherman 
for them? If Sherman had never had 
them, how could he be damaged by their 
loss? Again, how could Barney alien- 
ate from Sherman what he had never 
possessed ? 

Long after Barney had gone to sleep, 
uttering his gratitude to the powers that 
be that he could afford to pay, I lay 
awake thinking it over. I had 
come from under Sherman’s touch, 
from the quarrel in the office, from 
the divorce court, clean and pure in my 
own eyes. But now I felt myself 
degraded. 

Barney didn’t know. The next morn- 
ing he went about as usual—and ex- 
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pected me to. He tried to laugh me 
out of my gloom which had settled on 
my “remains”—out of which seemed to 
have passed forever the breath of joy- 
ousness. He said I took it too seri- 
ously. I asked him how soon it could 
be.got over. He said the case was set 
for next term of court, but if I felt so 
badly over it, he didn’t doubt that a 
compromise could be effected. That 
word fell on me like a clod. I could 
only shake my head. “Never mind,” I 
said and smiled at him. That smile 
was to my womanhood what the first 
cry of the babe is, a struggle for life, 
for air. 

Barney insisted on taking me on a 
trip. I agreed eagerly. I wanted to do 
something, go anywhere that would 
make me tired. A hunting trip was 
chosen. Barney was a great sports- 
man, and was delighted to find his wife 
expert with gun and rod, and as tire- 
less as himself. All I sought, all I 
asked for, was a weariness that would 
stifle thought. On the way back, Bar- 
ney said he would stop a day or two in 
Tennessee on business. 

I never left the room in the hotel. 
At the end of the second day he came 
in jubilant. “It’s all over, dear heart,” 
he said joyously. “Now you will laugh 
your old boyish laugh.” 

I turned from the window out of 
which I had been gazing. It was almost 
dusk, and I had to peer at him. “What’s 
over?” I asked, indifferently. 

“The suit. I compromised for five 
thousand. I couldn’t let you suffer— 
dreading the trial and all, so I decided 
we would just put the whole thing out 
of the way—once for all. I told him 
I’d give him five thousand cash if he 
would clear out and never bother you 
again. It took some argument, but he’s 
drinking, and. he was anxious to get 
some money. Now forget it, dear. 
Forget it, and let’s be happy again.” 

For a second I stood quite still at 
the enormity of his insult. Then some- 
thing snapped, and I slapped out: “Hav- 
ing bought my affections, I suppose you 
expect evidence of possession?” 

He stared at me in wonderment. 
Then he thought he understood. “Poor 
darling! The strain has been too much, 
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already. Forgive me. I should have 


told you more gently.” 

Thus he disarmed my anger, and 
when his arms closed, it was around me. 
For a space, a little space, their strength 
brought me peace, but that night, in the 
silent spaces, my respect called out to 
me again. It begged for rescue, life. 
And I fought the battle, hour by hour, 
respect against love. For I did love him. 

Steadily, the battle waged between 
my self-respect and love. Even when 
morning came, I did not know what 
the issue would be. The train left at 
ten. I dressed for traveling. I packed. 
Barney had gone out to the mines and 
was to meet me at their station, fifteen 
miles up the road. Nine o’clock came, 
and still I did not know, for sure, 
although I was busy writing a letter. 

It was this letter that the train porter 
carried to Barney Dexter in place of a 
wife. I could tell Sherman face to face 
why I meant to leave him, because I 
could trust my heart. [ had to write my 
farewell to Barney: 


Dear Barney: 

I know I shall not say this right and 
that you will never understand it, but I 
cannot give you my affections until they 
are mine to give. Five thousand dollars 
you have paid for them—for me. I 
cannot be bought that way—I—I can- 
not. It isn’t right. No, I’m not rav- 
ing—I am fighting, fighting for my 
honor, my freedom. hen I am free 
—when I have paid you back in cash 
what you have paid to Sherman—then, 
if you want me, I'll give myself to you, 
the biggest, the best man, my man for- 
ever. But when I come to you, it must 
be as a free gift, not a thing bought and 
paid for. My affections must be mine 
to give, not a thing for men’s trade. 

I’ve thought this out day and night, 
now, for six weeks. Nothing will ever 
change me. Don’t try. I’m going to 
work. There’s just one thing in all the 
world you can do for me—that is to give 
me father’s old job—I hear it is empty. 
I can do it. I did it for him that last 


year. 

Besides, I’d rather work out my sal- 
vation there—where I belong. That 
was the trouble, Barney, that was the 
trouble. I grew up there a boy, with a 
boy’s idea of things, and I can’t see 
things in a woman’s way and endure 
the shame it brings—not even for a love 
that’s the biggest thing in my life. 

That’s all. Only, don’t try to stop 
me. Please. 














POOR Barney! Of course, he didn’t 
understand. Isn’t it very queer? 
What made me do it was that I meas- 
ured a woman’s treatment by a boy’s 
standards, and yet no man could under- 
stand me, because he measures a wom- 
an’s treatment by his standard of 
women. 

Barney came back by the first train; 
but he did not find me. I had gone out 
to the camp. And when he followed 
me back there, I would not see hit. 
Only one line I sent him, “If you really 
love me, give me the job.” Again and 
again he wrote me begging letters, and 
every time I sent the same answer. At 
last he gave in. He thought me crazed 
and that it might cure me to have my 
own way. Besides, I would not come 
out of my room at the unspeakable 
hotel until he had left the camp. He 
did that, too, to help me get well. 

Thus it was that I came into the little 
office that had been my father’s and sat 
me down to my task. Every day the 
new superintendent came to see how I 
did. Of course, I knew he had to make 
a report to Barney. But as the days 
wore on and I gave no further sign of 
illness or dementia, my iron purpose 
seemed to bear in on their understand- 
ing. First the superintendent, then 
Barney, realized that I had a serious 
intention—so serious that it must have 
a meaning. It was thus that Barney 
wrote me: 

I cannot understand all this, but I 
know that anything my girl does so seri- 
ously must be right. With that as a 
basic principle I may some day be able 
to understand this action of yours. 
[here is nothing foolish or trivial in 
your make-up. This must be all right. 
But oh, dearest, it is hideous to me. 
Help me to understand. 

The months went by—dreary, hard- 
working months—but my intention put 
something into me that took the place 
of love—not curing my heart, but eas- 
ing it like an anesthetic. 

I lived in the Superintendent’s house. 
His wife was good to me. And the 
boys were good to me, too. They 
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thought I was “touched,” perhaps, or 
had just had a “falling out” with Bar- 
ney such as they might have with their 
wives. I do not’ know. The winter 
passed, and it grew nearer and nearer 
to the time I dreaded. 

At last the Time came. The Super- 
intendent’s wife helped all she could, 
but I was very ill for a time. When 
it was all over, I lay there, entranced, 
afraid wholly to waken. And then, from 
far, far off, came a figure of a tall man 
with a thin face, a man with big, big 
hands which slipped around me, a man 
with a big broad breast on which my 
head just fit, and then peace, unutter- 
able peace. 

When I opened my eyes again, Bar- 
ney sat beside me, a bundle in his 
arms, I lay there silent, a long, long 
moment, and then my hand crept out 
weakly to touch it. He gathered in the 
hand and placed it under the bundle, 
and the ‘bundle rolled over on my arm. 
Then he stood looking down on me, on 
it, with a perplexed look in his eyes. 

I touched it curiously. Already it 
had Barney’s clumsy fist; already it 
had Barney’s long, thin face. Its eyes 
opened, and there they were, p&ule blue, 
staring, wide open, just as mine had 
always been. And then it came to me 
in a great flash of understanding. 

“This will cancel my debt,” I cried. 
“This earns me freedom.” 

“No, dear, this is a gift—a great, free 
gift—the greatest on earth,” he said 
solemnly. 

“My gift to you,” I said. “Yes, that’s 
it—my gift to you.” 

And then I looked up, and we stared 
into each other’s eyes as if we could 
never see deep enough. The strange 
part was that I was not seeing Barney’s 
heart, but my own; and I knew that 
at last my womanhood was alive—that 
I had measured all of love, pity, renun- 
ciation, fulfillment, and that the gift was 
so great, so rich, that money could never 
pay for it—that, whatever men might 
do with it, it would elude defilement and 
always be a free gift. 
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| eqa |HROUGH the uncurtained 
| 7 | window, the yellow light of 


the bar parlor streamed out 
into the darkness of the November 
night. Standing in the road, his hand 
fingering the two odd coppers in his 
trousers pocket, Mr. William Bates 


The Man from Nowhere,” etc 





gazed irresolutely at the inviting gleam. 
He was weighing the relative merits of 
a fire and a glass of beer at the present 
moment against those of a crude, but 


satisfying, breakfast of bread and 
cheese on the following morning. 

A clink of glasses, followed by a 
sudden burst of laughter, seemed to 
decide the’ matter, for, casting fore- 
thought aside, he advanced up the 
cobbled pathway and pushed open the 
door of the little country inn. 

He found himself in a small, low- 
ceilinged room, lit by a hanging-lamp. 
A wood fire was smoldering away on 
the open hearth, and round its fragrant 
glow two or three mer were seated in 
various attitudes of convivial comfort. 
They all looked up as he entered. 

Mr. Bates, being an unobtrusive per- 
son by nature, seated himself on an oak 
settle against the wall. An enormously 
stout man, who had discarded his coat 
and was smoking a much-colored 
church-warden, rose slowly from his 
chair. 

“Evenin’,” he remarked in a genial 
rumble. “Nasty night, aint it?” 

Mr. Bates nodded, and shivered. 
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‘Come a bit closer to the fire, mate,” 
went on the landlord, for such was 
evidently the stout gentleman’s calling. 
“You look fair perished.” 

Two of the men moved back their 
chairs, and Mr. Bates, accepting the 
invitation, shifted into a vacant seat at 
the corner of the hearth. 

“Glass of beer, please,” he said, as 
the landlord, with an_ interrogative 
glance, threw up a small wooden par- 
tition that communicated with the bar. 

The refreshment having arrived, and 
Mr. Bates having parted with three of 
his last four half-pennies, the general 
conversation interrupted by his en- 
trance was resumed. 

“Seems to be something funny about 
it,” observed the landlord, looking 
across at the thin man with gaiters who 
was sitting on the edge of the table. 

“Blooming funny!” emphasized the 
local postman. 

“Well, that were ’is message, any’ow. 
’E says: ‘Tell ’Orniman that I'll be 
along with my box by ’alf-past nine, 
and that I’ll be wanting to sleep the 
night.’ ’E’s ’ad a proper row with the 
old man and chucked ’is job—that’s 
what ’e’s done.” 

“Got the sack, more like,’ 
the postman ironically. 

“That’s as it may be; anyway, I’ve 
gived the message.” 

“What’s the Professor goin’ to do?” 
inquired the landlord. 


’ 


observed 












“Ah!” said the man with gaiters. 
“Advertise for summun else, I suppose. 
‘E wont ’ave no women about the place, 
that’s certain.” 

‘Job worth ’avin’,” put in a red- 
whiskered man who had not previously 
spoken, “—at least, judgin’ by the 
amount o’ drink Andrew got through.” 

“No one can say as Andrew weren’t 
free with ’is money,” observed the gai- 
tered man. 

“If it were ’is money,’ 
postman unkindly. 

There was a sound of steps outside, 
and the sudden thud of a heavy weight 
on the ground. 

“Here ’e is,” said the landlord. 


, 


put in the 


THE door swung open, and Mr. 

Bates, looking up, saw a man enter. 
He was a _pale-faced, sandy-haired 
individual, with a sharp nose, watery 
, eyes and a general air of somewhat 
dissipated insolence. 

“Good-evenin’, gentlemen all,” he 
remarked. ‘Hallo, Potter! Give my 
message to Horniman?” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Andrew,” 
answered the landlord. ‘“There’s a 
room upstairs if you want one. I'll 
send George along to get your box in.” 

“Wot’s the meanin’ of all this ’ere 
bust-up?” inquired the red-whiskered 
man, as the newcomer settled himself 
down with a large glass of Hollands in 
front of him. 

Mr. Andrew laughed with a fine 
assumption of independence. “Jest got 
sick of the old swine, and told ’im so,” 
he replied. ‘Nearly ’ad a fit when I 
gave ’im notice.” 

“Must ’a’ bin a blow to ’im,” ‘said 
the postman. “Did you get your last 
week’s wages?” 

Mr. Andrew looked across coldly. 
“He offered me a check, but I told ’im 
to keep it and get ’is ’air cut.” 

‘An’ then you woke up, I s’pose,” 
added the postman. 

“What’ll the. Professor do without 
you, Mr. Andrew?” inquired the land- 
lord, anxious to relieve the somewhat 
strained situation. 

‘Have to look after ’imself for a day 
or two, I ’ope; and I’ve left some work 
for ‘im, I’ll warrant you. There’s all 
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yesterday’s things unwashed, ’is rotten 
old boots dirty, the stores mixed up, 
and every window and door in the place 


unfastened. I only ’ope,” he added . 


viciously, “as some tramp’ll come along 
and clean out the whole place before ’e 
finds out! I’d ’alf a mind to chalk up 
a notice on the gate outside, sayin’ that 
the kitchen windows at The Firs was 
unlatched, and that there was plenty of 
grub and drink for anyone who chose 
to walk in and ’elp themselves.” 

In the laughter that followed this 
spirited harangue, Mr. Bates turned to 
his next-door neighbor, a quiet man 
who had not spoken yet, and inquired in 
a subdued voice: 

“The Firs? Aint that the house I 
passed coming along—a little white 
place standing back on the left?” 

“That’s it, mate,” answered the 
other, “—Professor Stenson’s. Andrew 
"ere was ’is servant.” 

“Seems to me,” observed the gentle- 
man with gaiters, addressing the hero 
of the evening, ‘‘as you’ve got your own 
back out of ’im.” 

Mr. Andrew grinned complacently. 
“T don’t believe in bein’ put on,” he 
admitted. “One man’s as good as 
another, I say, and I like to be treated 
with proper respect.” 

“And not kicked out of the ’ouse, 
like a thief, at a minute’s notice,” added 
the postman. 

There was a moment of: unpleasant 
silence. 

“If you’re trying to insinooate—” 
began Mr. Andrew hotly. 

“T aint tryin’ to insinooate nothing,” 
said the postman. “It’s my opinion as 
the Professor’s a gentleman—a proper 
gentleman ’e is, and ’e always treated 
you a sight too well. If I’d been in ’is 
shoes, you’d ’ave been out of it long 
ago. That’s my opinion, Mister An- 
drew, and if you don’t like it, you can 
shove it in your pipe and bloomin’ well 
smoke it.” 


O saying, the postman emptied his 

pot of beer and, buttoning his uni- 
form, rose defiantly to his feet. Before 
the heated atmosphere had a chance to 
burst, the landlord again intervened. 

“One minute past ten!” he cried. 
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“T’ll be losin’ my license. Come along, 
George—get up the shutters.” 
The whole company, with the excep- 
tion of the indignant Mr. Andrew, rose 
reluctantly to their feet, Mr. Bates pass- 
ing through the door with the rest into 
the darkness outside. 

A raw November mist brooded un- 
pleasantly over everything, offering a 
dismal contrast to the warmth and 
brightness of the little bar parlor. 
There was a general turning-up of coat- 
collars, and all the late revelers clumped 
away heavily through the gloom to 
their respective homes—all of them, 
that is to say, except Mr. Bates. He, 
unfortunately, had no home to go to. 

He stood still, listening to the retreat- 
ing footsteps until they died away in 
the distance. Then, with a faint sigh, 
he thrust his hands into his pockets and 
began to walk slowly back along the 
road in the direction from which he had 
arrived at the inn. 

He had covered nearly a quarter of 
a mile in this fashion, when a few yards 
ahead the dull yellow blur of an oil 
lamp suddenly appeared through the 
mist. Mr. Bates stopped and began to 
peer anxiously through the gloom. 

“Ought to be jest about here,” he 
muttered, “if I aint made a mistake.” 
The shadowy outline of a white gate 
rewarded his efforts. He climbed care- 
fully over it and, feeling his way by 
means of a wall that ran at right-angles 
to the road, arrived at a low stone 
building which, as far as could be seen 
in the darkness, bore the appearance of 
a discarded cow-shed. 

Through the aperture that in more 
spacious days had probably been the 
site of a doorway, Mr. Bates passed 
into his hotel, and some twenty minutes 
later was asleep in a pile of ancient 
straw. 


II 


FARLY the next morning, Mr. Bates 

stood irresolutely in the wet dark- 
ness, his hand upon the gate which led 
into the domains of Professor Stenson. 
At last, very cautiously, he pushed it 
open and stepped inside. 
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Before him lay the drive, lined with 
laurels and overhung by several gaunt, 
leafless elms. It was even blacker than 
the roadway. Step by step he felt his 
way along, till all of a sudden the 
shrubbery came to an end, and he 
found himself at the edge of a small 
graveled space facing the front door. 

At the side of the house he could just 
discern a path, which appeared to run 
around to the back. Crouching down 
and moving his feet as noiselessly as 
possible, he advanced along it, keeping 
one hand against the ivy-clad wall to 
guide his steps. 

After about twelve yards of this 
uncomfortable progress, he came round 
to the corner into a small square yard. 
There was a back door with two win- 
dows on either side of it, while above 
these were apparently three rooms. All 
were in complete darkness. 

With his heart in his mouth, Mr. 
Bates crept up to the first window and 
peered through. He could see nothing. 
It was like staring into a sheet of black 
paper. For a second he hesitated; and 
then, placing his hand against the sash 
of the bottom pane, he gave it a gentle, 
tentative push. It yielded instantly to . 
his pressure, sliding up a matter of two 
or three inches with a wheezy rattle 
that made him start back in a fresh 
access of alarm. Surely some one must 
have heard it! He half turned to run, 
and then paused irresolutely, his ears 
strained for the first sound of any 
movement within the house. 

Nothing happened, however, and 
Mr. Bates regained his courage. Very 
gingerly he again raised the sash, and 
with’ extreme caution inserted his head 
through the empty window-frame. It 
was the kitchen; of that there could be 
no doubt, an unpleasing odor of boiled 
cabbage and damp clothes and dirty 
plates attesting to the professional def- 
ciencies of the owner’s late servant. 

Raising himself upon his hands, Mr. 
Bates lifted his leg and scrambled in 
noiselessly over the sill. Striking a 
match, he gazed nervously about him. 

It was evident that Mr. Andrew’s 
vaunt had not been an entirely idle one. 
The room was in a state of shocking 
disorder. Heaped up anyhow on the 














table were the dirty appliances of at 
least three meals. A mountainous pile 
of ashes beneath the grate bore eloquent 
testimony to daily tasks neglected, and 
at least three pairs of uncleaned boots 
scattered about the floor did nothing to 
remove the impression. Mr. Bates 
looked around with a disapproving and 
disgusted eye. A tidy man by nature 
and training, his fingers itched to set 
right this confusion. 

The flame of the match reaching his 
thumb, however, reminded him sharply 
that he was there upon other and more 
pressing business; he ignited a second 
and perceived, on the further side 
of the apartment, an open door leading 
into a larder. On a shelf against the 
wall he could just detect the outline of 
a cold chicken, apparently still intact. 

Seizing the chicken, he held up the 
match and gazed round for further 
contributions. Half a loaf of bread 
was the first object to meet his eye, and 
this, together with a small piece of 
German sausage, which he found on a 
plate behind it, satisfied his require- 
ments. Thrusting his booty under his 
arm, and throwing down his second 
match, which by this time had burned 
itself away, he stepped out into the 
darkness of the kitchen. As he did so, 
a slight sound made him pause. An 
instant later there was a sharp click, 
and then a blinding flare of electric 
light suddenly flooded the room. 


Me. BATES staggered back against 
the wall, his plunder and his jaw 
dropping at the same moment. An 
elderly gentleman in a Jaeger dressing- 
gown, with a revolver in his hand, was 
leaning comfortably against the kitchen 
door. He was clean-shaven, with long- 
ish white hair. A pleasant, if somewhat 
ironical, smile lurked about his face. 
“In flagrante delicto, Mr. Burglar,” 
he remarked; “or, to use a language 
with which you are possibly better 
acquainted, caught in the act, eh?” 
Mr. Bates licked his lips, which felt 
very dry. “Yes sir,” he whispered. 
“You will oblige me by keeping your 
hands above your head. Thank you. 
Now permit me to introduce myself. 
My name is Professor Stenson.” 
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“Yes sir,” repeated Mr. Bates. 
“And yours, my friend?” 
“William Bates, sir.” 
“And if you wont think me inquis- 
itive, Mr. Bates, may I ask what you 
are doing in my house at this time in 
the morning ?” 

Mr. Bates wriggled, his eyes glued on 
the muzzle of the revolver. 

“The fact is, sir,” he jerked out, *‘I 
was hungry, sir.” 

“Ah,” said the Professor, “and I 
suppose you.mistook The Firs for an 


hotel. That is the worst of modern 
architecture—it has no_ distinctive 
note.” 


With this statement Mr. Bates appar- 
ently agreed. At all events, he offered 
no comment upon it. When he spoke 
again, which he did after a brief pause, 
his topic was of an altogether different 
nature. 

“Tf you please, sir,’ he stammered 
nervously, “would you mind not point- 
ing that thing at me, sir? It might go 
off.” 

“T have no particular wish to point 
it at you,” replied the Professor. “The 
posture is both fatiguing and ridiculous. 
If you will take your coat off and place 
it on the floor, so that I can see that 
you are not armed, I shall be delighted 
to assume a less martial attitude. Be 
good enough to keep your hands from 
your pockets while you are doing it, or 
I shall shoot you without hesitation.” 

With shaking fingers, Mr. Bates pro- 
ceeded to disrobe, being very careful to 
hold his tattered garment by the ex- 
treme edge. Having shed it, he stood 
in his shirt-sleeves, looking about as 
disheveled and miserable a_house- 
breaker as ever cracked a crib. 

His captor gazed at him thoughtfully 
for a moment and then lowered his 
weapon. Mr. Bates breathed an audible 
sigh of relief. 

“And now that we are at our ease,” 
said the Professor, “I should be 
interested to hear a little more about 
you. If you wont think me insulting, 
your methods, from the technical point 
of view, appear to be deplorably ama- 
teurish. Why didn’t you lock the 
kitchen door?” 

There was something in the Pro- 
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fessor’s tone which made Mr. Bates 
feel a shade less like a trapped rat. He 
even drew himself up with a pathetic 
effort at courage. 

“T assure you, sir,” he said earnestly, 
“T am no burglar.” 

The Professor eyed him quizzically. 

“T am inclined to agree with you, Mr. 
Bates,” he said. 

“Tt was very wrong of me to come in 
here, sir, I admit, but I was hungry, 
sir,—desperately hungry,—and I knew 
I should find some food inside. I as- 
sure you, sir, I had no intention of 
taking away anything else.” 

“And may I inquire why you were so 
certain about the contents of my 
kitchen? Indeed, how did you even 
know it was the kitchen?” 

“If you please, sir, it was hearing 
what Mr. Andrew said at the inn last 
night.” 

A sudden look of illumination flashed 
across the Professor’s face. 

“Oh,” he said, “so that is how the 
land lies, is it? I am indebted to the 
gentle Andrew for the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, eh? Well, come, come; 
don’t be reticent, my friend; let us have 
the whole story.” 


BT by bit, with his eye still on the 

revolver, Mr. Bates proceeded to 
relate the incidents of the previous 
night, from the time of his entry into 


the inn. The Professor listened to him 
without interrupting, the same curious, 
half-ironical, half-good-natured smile 
playing all the time about his mouth. 
Once, when he heard of the postman’s 
final verdict, he laughed loud. 

“So Mercury is evidently a gentle- 
man of penetration,’ he observed. 
“What did you think of Andrew your- 
self, Mr. Bates ?” 

“T didn’t like him at all, sir. He 
seemed to me a shifty, incompetent fel- 
low, and insolent, sir—very insolent.” 

“T dare say you are right,” said the 
Professor. “He was only insolent to 
me once, but that may have been for 
lack of a second opportunity. Shifty 
he certainly was, and as for incompe- 
tence—well, look at the state of this 
kitchen, Mr. Bates.” 

Mr. Bates looked. 


“Ves sir,” he said 
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warmly, “it’s disgraceful. It was the 
first thing I noticed as I came in. When 
I was—” He stopped abruptly. 

“Well! well! well! when you were 
what? Let us have it, my friend.” 

“I was going to say, sir, that, when 
I was in service, I should have died of 
shame if anyone had seen my kitchen 
in such a state.” 


HE Professor raised his eyebrows. 
“When you were in service, eh? So 
you have risen in the world, Mr. Bates! 
And how long is it since you ex- 
changed livery for mask and pistol?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” 

“When was your last professional 
engagement ?” 

“T have been out of a place, sir, since 
I left Mr. Houghton, eighteen months 
ago.” 

“And what were you doing for Mr. 
Houghton ?” 

“Everything, sir. He was a bachelor 
gentleman, and didn’t care to have 
women servants about the house, so I 
looked after him entirely.” 

“Dear me! How extremely for- 
tunate!’’ exclaimed the Professor. 
“Your visit is what the Vicar would 
call almost providential, Mr. Bates. 
Before I discharge my duty as a citizen 
by handing you over to the local police- 
man, you will be able to straighten out 
all this distressing confusion for me. 
If you do it efficiently, it will doubtless 
be taken into consideration by the mag- 
istrate.” 

“Yea er,” 
dejectedly. 

“Well, suppose we start upon the 
boots, then. It will be pleasant to have 
a pair of boots properly cleaned again. 
You will find the brushes and some 
blacking in that cupboard.” 

Mr. Bates opened the door and took 
out the articles in question. He then 
collected the three pairs of boots which 
were scattered about the floor, and 
silently set to work. The Professor, 
sitting on the corner of the kitchen 
table, with the revolver dangling in his 
hand, watched him with amused 
interest. 

When the last boot was finished and 
laid aside, he got up. 


murmured Mr. Bates 

















“Your work reflects great credit on 
you, Mr. Bates,” he remarked approv- 
ingly. “I shall be proud to wear them. 
Do you think you are equally skillful 
at washing up plates and dishes?” 

“I think so, sir,’ said Mr. Bates 
meekly. 

“Well, we may as well make certain, 
ch? Suppose you collect some of these 
and bring them into the scullery.” 

He opened a third door and turned 
on a switch. 

“There is a gas-stove in here, so we 
can have plenty of hot water soon.” 


CRAPING the various remnants 
from the plates and dishes, Mr. 
lsates heaped the latter up into two piles 
and carried them into the scullery. The 
Professor meanwhile had filled a large 
washing-up pan with water and placed 
it on the stove. 

“While we are waiting for it to boil,” 
he said, “you might tell me a little more 
about your past history. In view of 
your accomplishments, how did Mr. 
Houghton ever bring himself to part 
with you?” 

“Please, sir, he died.” 

“A pity,” said the Professor. “But 
surely you should have found little 
difficulty in obtaining another place.” 

Mr. Bates hung his head. 

The Professor looked at him. “Ah,” 
he said, after a short pause, “I thought 
there must be some reason. Come, Mr. 
Bates, what’s the trouble? Never be 
afraid to speak the truth.” 

“T was out of a place for about three 
months, sir, and—my wife got very ill, 
sir, and I had spent all my savings. 
The Doctor said that the only chance of 
saving her was to send her out of Lon- 
don. I went to call on a gentleman 
about a place, and while I was waiting, 
sir, I—I—I saw a couple of sovereigns 
on the mantelpiece, and I took them, 
er,” 

“That was very wrong of you, Mr. 
Bates,” said the Professor. 

“Yes sir.” 

“What happened ?” 

“The money was missed, and I was 
arrested, sir. The magistrate was very 
good to me. He might have sent me to 
prison, but he only bound me over. I 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF MR. BATES 
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am very grateful to him, sir. Still, that 
finished me as far as work was con- 
cerned, sir.” ° 

“And your wife?” 

Mr. Bates suddenly began to cry. 
“My wife is dead, sir.” 

“Dear me,” said the Professor, turn- 
ing his head away. “Dear me!” 

There was a short pause, during 
which Mr. Bates began mechanically: to 
wash up. The Professor sat in silence 
while plate after plate was cleaned and 
put aside. .When both piles were 
finished, he looked up at the small 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

“Tt is a little early for breakfast,” he 
remarked, “but I think that, as you are 
here, Mr. Bates, I will take advantage 
cf the fact by getting you to cook me 
some eggs and bacon.” 

“Yes sir,” said Mr. Bates. 

The Professor went out into the 
larder, returning almost immediately 
with the required provisions. 

“If you will cook these,” he said, “I 
will go on with laying the table.” 

“Oh, don’t you trouble, sir; I can do 
it, sir,” protested Mr. Bates. 

“Please do what you are asked, Mr. 
Bates. And you might make some tea 
at the same time; the canister is on the 
shelf above you.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And bring it all into the kitchen as 
soon as it is ready.” 

“Yes sir.” 


"THE fragrant smell of the hissing 

eggs and bacon was the most ex- 
quisite torture to Mr. Bates. An ago- 
nized longing to seize some of the food 
and stuff it into his mouth almost dazed 
him with its intensity. Nevertheless, 
he firmly proceeded with his task, turn- 
ing out a succulent steaming dish, just 
cooked to precisely the right point. 
Then he made the tea, and taking down 
a plate which he had put to warm, 
placed the whole lot upon a tray and 
carried it into the kitchen. The Pro- 
fessor was sitting at the table, which 
was laid for two. 

“Excellent,” he said, taking off the 
cover and looking at the contents. “But 
how is this—you have only brought one 
hot plate?” 
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“I thought that was all you would 
require, sir.” 

“But there is yourself, Mr. Bates. I 
laid a place for you under the impres- 
sion that you were hungry.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Mr. Bates, with a 
little gasp, “if I may have something 
outside, sir! I—I should hardly like to 
sit down with you, sir.” 

The Professor raised his eyebrows 
again. “Really, Mr. Bates, a little more 
self-respect, if you please. You must 
remember that you are a burglar now, 
not a valet.” 

“Yes sir.” 

Mr. Bates seated himself in the sec- 
ond chair, and the Professor, whose 
appetite seemed suddenly to have van- 
ished, helped him to about seven-eighths 
of the eggs and bacon. Mr. Bates fell 
upon them with as much ferocity as his 
professional refinement would permit. 

The Professor handed him a cup of 
tea, and after watching him for a 
minute, got up and walked to where a 
telephone was fastened to the wall. He 
took off the receiver. 

“Are you there?” he said. “Please 
put me onto the London Exchange. 
Yes, thank you. (Don’t you bother, 
Mr. Bates—go on with your breakfast.) 
Is that the Exchange? I want 400 City. 
Yes. (Help yourself to some more tea 
when you want it, Mr. Bates.) Are 
you there? Is that Scotland Yard? 
Professor Stenson. Would you ask 
Inspector Green to come to the tele- 
phone? All right. (You will find some 
marmalade in the white pot, Mr. 
Bates.) Is that you, Green? Yes. I 
want you to do something for me. It’s 
just to look up the record of a man 
named William Bates, who was bound 
over at—(where was it, Mr. Bates?) 
—ah, Marylebone, on—(what date ?)— 
May 7th. I should like to have any in- 
formation ‘you possess.” 

He turned and contemplated Mr. 
Bates, who was staring at him with his 
mouth open. 

“Wonderful invention, the telephone, 
isn’t it, Mr. Bates?” he remarked. “It 
keeps us so in touch with the actual 
facts of existence. But don’t let my 
private business interfere with your 
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breakfast. You must be hungry after 
your somewhat uncomfortable night.” 

Mr. Bates said nothing. He seemed 
content to stare and eat. 

Another minute or two elapsed. 
“Yes, I’m here,” said the Professor 
suddenly, turning again to the instru- 
ment. “Thanks.” A pause. “What— 
what’s that?’ Another and longer 
pause. “Oh, thanks very much. Yes, 
that’s all. I shall probably see you 
Wednesday. I hope to look in about 
that Stevenson case. Yes. Good-by.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

“Well, Mr. Bates,” said he, approach- 
ing the table, ‘it appears that you have 
spoken the truth.” 

Mr. Bates gulped 
mouthful. 

“Yes sir,” he said. 

The Professor eyed him for a mo- 
ment severely. 

“It is, of course, my duty,” he said, 
“to hand you over to the law.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“But being opposed to carrying duty 
to too logical an extreme, I am pre- 
pared to make you an alternative offer. 
If you would care to take the place of 
the professionally defunct Mr. Andrew, 
I am willing to give you a trial. Your 
work would be to devote the same care 
and skill to my comfort that you doubt- 
less bestowed upon the late Mr. Hough- 
ton. Your wages will be fifty pounds a 
year, and I shall give you a fortnight’s 
holiday.” 


down his last 


FOR a naturally reserved and properly 
trained servant, Mr. Bates’ response 


was unpardonable. Rising to his feet, 
he staggered round the table and, fall- 
ing on his knees in front of the Profes- 
sor, began feebly groping for the lat- 
ter’s hand. He was sobbing so loudly 
that it was difficult to hear what he said. 
It sounded like: 

“Thank you—oh, thank you, sir! 
God bless you, sir!” 

For the third time, the Professor 
raised his eyebrows. 

“Really, Bates,” he said, “a little 
more self-control, if you please. You 
must remember that you are a valet 
now, not a burglar.” 
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“THE HYPHEN” 
By Justus Miles Forman 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Heinrich Brandt...... W. H. Thompson 
Frau Brandt........... Louise Sydmeth 
fc ee Oe Senne eee” David Powell 
[Ali Barlow. 25 oi isa caves ees Gail Kane 
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Rittmeister Karl Wilhelm Von Arndt. 
Ee Oe eer Robert Haines 
Herr Liebermann, German-American 
newspaper editor.. William Burress 
Herr Schmidt........ Bertram Marburgh 
Officer of the State Constabulary...... 
John N. Wheeler 


Bellows, “William,” 


“7 ¥ JEINRICH BRANDT, born in 

Germany, came as a young 
L —j} man to America. In America 
his talents were recognized and re- 
warded, and his rights protected even 
against his Fatherland, which reached 
out grasping fingers for the completed 
inventions which, in embryo, it had 
scorned. Brandt loves the land of his 
adoption, but his affection for the 











Fatherland is not lightly to be put 
aside; and so at the outbreak of the 
European War, he gives a million dol- 
lars to the German war-chest. 

In the first act of the play, the Kaiser 
sends to him the decoration of the 
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Order of the White Eagle, and also 
confers upon him the rank of Baron. 
But Brandt is a loyal citizen of the land 
that has made him; titles—he explains 
to the Kaiser’s- deputation—are, for 
him, out of the question. 

Brandt’s son Fritz, although born in 
America, is strongly pro-German, and 
protests against his father’s refusal of 
the title. The Kaiser’s emissaries, on 
seeing that Fritz is in sympathy, set to 
work to use him to further their own 
ends. The elder Brandt formerly 
owned a great steel plant. He has 
retired from the business but still lives 
near the factory, which is at present 
making munitions of war for the Allies. 
That this factory, once his father’s, 
should be aiding the enemies of 
Germany is a great sorrow to Fritz. It 
is not long before his father’s German 
guests persuade Fritz that it is his duty 
to aid them in destroying the works. 

Lili Buelow, supposedly the niece of 
Heinrich Brandt, has come from Ger- 
many to visit him. Old Brandt had not 
seen his niece since she was a baby. Lili 
is, in reality, Lillian Anderson, the 
former governess of his niece. After 
leaving Brandt’s niece she entered the 
Secret Service of the United States. 
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‘Brandt’s gift to the Fatherland has 
put him under suspicion, and Lili (as 
she is called throughout the play) is 
sent to his home to watch both him and 
his guests. An English spy is also in 
the house under the guise of a butler. 

Lili soon learns the real nature of 
old Brandt and stays, not to spy on him, 
but for him. That the three Germans 
who are visiting him will ultimately get 
him into difficulty she is certain. These 
men are not in the employ of their own 
government but, being discredited at 
home, hope through their zeal for the 
Fatherland in her time of trouble to be 
reéstablished when peace is declared. 

From Fritz they learn that his father 
has in his safe a plan of the steel works. 
After worrying the old man into an 
acute attack of heart failure, they suc- 
ceed in stealing these plans. Making 
Fritz believe that, before his seizure, 
his father gave them the plans, they 
finally persuade him to promise to aid 
them in destroying the works. Fritz is 
an aéronaut. He is to fly over the 
works at midnight and drop a bomb 
among certain explosives that they 
believe to. be in a certain part of the 
factory. In the ensuing confusion his 
companions hope to complete the ruin 
of the works. 

Lili, with whom Fritz is in love and 
who is in love with him, forces a con- 
fession from him. She tells Fritz the 
truth of how-the plans were gotten 
from his father, and finally awakens in 
him a realization of his father’s fineness 
and of the fact that he himself is, after 
all, an American. 


(Produced by Charles Frohman. ) 


“THE BUBBLE” 
By Edward Locke 


CAST 
Gustave Muller.............. Mr. Mann 
Emilia Muller, his wife 

eS Ce ee Mathilde Cottrelly 
Rose Muller, their daughter 

Laura Walker 

Harrison Ford 

Henry Mortimer 


Tunes have gone very well with 
Gustave Muller, owner of a delica- 
tessen store, in his twenty-five years’ 


absence from the Fatherland. He and 
his wife have saved twenty thousand 
dollars against their old age. 

The only fly in Muller’s ointment is 
the love of Rose, their daughter, for a 
newspaper man. But the mother is on 
Rose’s side; the father may bluster, but 
Rose is sure he will be won over. 

Into their simple lives comes Richard 
Graham, to worm his way into the old 
man’s confidence. He soon ascertains 
the amount of Muller’s savings and 
arranges to invest them for him in a 
mine which he (Graham) owns. At 
the prospect of the unbelievable wealth 
that Graham dangles before him, poor 
old Muller completely loses his head. 
The warnings of Joe, Rose’s sweet- 
heart, are angrily rejected; the hard- 
earned savings of twenty-five years of 
toil are entrusted to Graham. 

In the second act, the bubble that 
Graham has blown before the dazzled 
old man has reached the iridescent 
state. Muller has already rented an 
apartment with nine rooms and three 
baths, and is negotiating for an auto- 
mobile. His more level-headed wife’s 
objection that they have not yet seen in 
cold, hard cash any of this wonderful 
wealth, he scornfully puts aside— 
“delicatessen money you see, yes, but 
financier’s money, no.” 

Joe has been keeping his eye on 
Graham, whom he has suspected all 
along, and finally discovers that he is 
about to prick the bubble and get away 
with old Muller’s money. He and Rose 
conspire and, by hoodwinking the old 
man, succeed in saving his capital. 

Of course this paves the way for 
Joseph and Rose. 

(Produced by Messrs. Shubert.) 


“A CELEBRATED CASE” 
By MM, D’Ennery and Corman 
CAST 
(Prologue) 

Count d’Aubeterre.Frederic de Belleville 
Jean Renaud Otis Skinner 
Lazare 

Denis O’Rourke 
The Corporal Walter F. Scott 
The Seneschal George Allison 
Captain in the King’s Own.John Warnick 
Madeleine Renaud Helen Ware 
Adrienne Renaud......... Mimi Yvonne 


N. C. Goodwin 
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logue and the First Act) 
CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 
Duke d’Aubeterre.Frederic de Belleville 
Count de Mornay...... Robert Warwick 
Viscount Raoul de Langey.......... 
Sts Maaieioania ciaca-ave.a Sid wrest Eugene O’Brien 
JOG TRORINE 6 ooo. oii 6a vo sicie Otis Skinner 
Denis O’Rourke 2 
The Sergeant of the Guard.Leon Brown 


JURE AT 5s Rtanain 5s Cela Herbert Ayling 
PIES sore eas oy v9 a Ann Murdock 
Valentine de Mornay..... Florence Reed 
Duchess d’Aubeterre.Minna Gale Haynes 
Chanoinesse.......... Elita Proctor Otis 
FUME ioe eran lee ena Marie Sasse 


N the old days before France was a 

republic, Jean Renaud, a soldier in 
the French army, while being pursued, 
found a traveler dying from wounds 
inflicted when he beat off a band of 
highwaymen. To Jean, the dying-man 
entrusted his papers, jewels and money. 

Jean promised the man, who claimed 
to be the Count de Mornay, that he 
would restore his property to his 
family, but as the enemy was approach- 
ing, he was forced to leave the Count 
alone to die. The Count, grateful to 
Jean for his help, bade him keep the 
money for himself, but implored him to 
find and give to his heirs the jewels and 
papers, the latter being of great impor- 
tance. Fearing to keep such treasures 
in camp, Jean, without asking permis- 
sion, stole off to his home, which 
happened to be near by, and gave them 
into his wife’s keeping. He had not 
seen Madeleine, his wife, nor his child, 
Adrienne, for some months, and their 
reunion was tender and joyous. But 


after a few words of affection he 
hastened away lest his absence be 
detected. 


Scarcely had Jean left the cottage to 
return to the army when one of the 
ruffans who had assaulted the Count 
forced his way in. He had tracked 
Jean and demanded the treasure from 
Madeleine. In the ensuing struggle the 
child, who was sleeping in the next 
room, was awakened; but the door 
being locked, she could only hear, not 


see. To silence the frightened child, 
the man forced Madeleine to call to 
her: “Hush, I am with your father.” 


LITTLE STORIES OF THE NEW PLAYS 
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The thief finally stabbed Madeleine and 
escaped with the Count’s jewels and 
papers. 

The second half of the prologue is 
laid in Jean’s camp. Little Adrienne is 
brought to the camp and forced to tell 
her pitiful story. In spite of Jean’s 
protestations, her evidence convicts him 
of the murder of Madeleine, and he is 
sentenced to the galleys for life. 

Twelve years elapse. Adrienne has 
been adopted by the Duke and Duchess 
D’Aubeterre. They supposed her to be 
a waif of the war. After the tragedy 
of her parents, the child was desper- 
ately ill, and when she recovered, her 
memory of it was gone. Only in 
troubled dreams did the face of her 
father come back to her. 

Owing to their exhaustion from the 
heat, several convicts are permitted to 
rest for a while in the Duke’s park. 
Adrienne’s heart is touched by their 
suffering, and she goes among them 
distributing alms. As she approaches 
one of them she is startled to recognize 
the face that always haunts her dreams. 
She is bewildered, but an old army 
companion of her father, who is still 
in the employ of the Duke and who 
alone knows her story, tells her the man 
is her father. 

The intimate friend of Adrienne is 
Valentine de Mornay. It was her 
father whom Jean had befriended years 
ago, and whose jewels had been the 
cause of Madeleine’s murder. Valentine 
had long believed her father to be dead, 
but word has just reached her that he 
is living and, having been pardoned by 
the King, about to return to France. 
Adrienne, knowing that he alone can 
clear her father, begs the Duke to per- 
mit Jean to plead his cause with him. 

The Count arrives, but denies any 
knowledge of Jean and brands his story 
as a parcel of ligs. The case seems 
hopeless, but the appearance of Valen- 
tine’s guardian finally straightens out 
the tangle of crime. The Count is no 
count, but the ruffan who murdered 
poor Madeleine. Jean’s innocence is 
proved, and tardy justice overtakes the 
double murderer. 

( Produced by Charles Frohman and 
David Belasco. ) 
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“THE REVOLT” 
By Edward Locke 


Jessie Ralph 
Alma Belwin 
Claire Burke 
Mr. Caxton Charles N. Greene 
John Stephens Vincent Serrano 
DR ae oy oo. K 5 Bah oa Fs owe Frank Worth 
Carl F. Russell Smith 
Mathilda Sara Enright 
Floro Larose Beth Franklyn 
Cissie Mackaye.........Sussanne Willa 
OS SS eae ree Annette Tyler 
Howard Gould 

Sam Edwards 
Fred W. Peters 
Edwin Mordant 
Rosanna Logan 
Charles Hallock 


Mrs. Biddle 
Anna Stephens 
Mrs. Caxton 


The Deacon 
The Souse 


The Prude 
Nannie Stephens 
Dr. Thomas 


BROOKLYN flat—a cheap one— 

is the scene of the first act of “The 
Revolt.” For one year the married life 
of Anna Stephens and her husband 
John was ideally happy. After that 
the baby came, and John began staying 
away at night. And so it went until, 
at the end of eight years, Anna reached 
the state of revolt. She still loved John, 
but her confidence in him was gone. 
She knew that he lied to her constantly. 

After a bitter quarrel with her 
husband over a letter that has been sent 
to him by a woman with whom he has 
been going, she leaves the house. Her 
stepmother has been urging her to go 
and see an old acquaintance who is 
living in luxury, if not in strict pro- 
priety, in New York. Not half 
realizing in her bitterness what she is 
doing, Anna goes to this woman’s house 
at midnight. The woman, now known 
as Floro Larose, was formerly a work- 
ing companion of Anna. At the time 
of her downfall, Anna turned from her. 
The woman has not forgotten nor for- 
given, and hates Anna most cordially. 
Although she welcomes Anna _ with 
apparent sincerity, her one desire is to 
repay her for her treatment in the old 
days. 

Floro has arranged a dinner for some 
Western business men for a little after 
midnight. Poor, shabby, tired Anna is 
decked out in Floro’s finery and 
promised a good time for once. 

All the guests but two leave. Floro 
leaves Anna alone with the man who 


has already alarmed her. He has 
been drinking heavily and has neither 
decency nor mercy left. Anna pleads 
and implores. Finally her cries of fear 
and anger bring Floro back to the room. 
She is relentless and only laughs at 
Anna’s distress. The other guest, the 
Prude, is however, a different type of 
man. He had attended the dinner only 
under compulsion. He comes to Anna’s 
aid. While he is berating his friend, 
the telephone rings. It is a message 
from Anna’s home. Her baby is dying. 
Heartbroken, she starts for home, her 
protector, the Prude, going with her. 

The Prude (his real name is never 
divulged) turns out to be a great child- 
specialist and soon revives Anna’s sick 
baby. The bibulous stepmother had 
been feeding it bananas and brought on 
convulsions. He also proves to be a 
wonderful adjuster of family friction. 

The doctor advises poisoning the 
stepmother but, thoroughly as she 
deserves it, nobody has done it when 
the final curtain falls. 

(Produced by F. Ray Comstock. ) 


“THE eek (gS: OF COMING 
ND GOING” 


ied Butler Davenport 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Philip Barton 
Ina Brooks 
Wilson Day 
Marie Day 
John Jarrett 
Daniel Jarrett 
Bishop Vail Hamilton Mott 

Edna, Countess de Valigny 
Celia Randolph 

Pierre, Count de Valigny 

Butler Davenport 


Frank Stone 


Dr. Lansing 
Mrs. Stone 


S the curtain rises on the first act, 

Frank Stone is dying. A nurse and 
his sister are in attendance. In his 
delirious condition he bewails his past 
lack of understanding and appreciation 
of life. He has neither understood 
himself nor been understood by others. 
There has been a constant inner and 
outer conflict. His ambitions have been 
thwarted by his parents for ambitions 
of their own, from the very beginning. 
Members of the family are finaliy 
called, and with all around him, he 
dies. 











The second act is laid in the same 
room on the following morning. The 
room is filled with elaborate floral 
tributes, and the preparations for the 
funeral are being made. No expense is 
to be spared. The casket is to be of 
rosewood with gold trimmings. In vain 
the sister pleads for the simplicity that 
she knows he would have preferred. 
During this act the younger daughter, 
Edna, who in the ignorance of girlhood 
has permitted her ambitious parents to 
marry her to a titled libertine, upbraids 
them for her brother’s and her own 
ruined lives. They are lavish over their 
son’s going out, but how much thought 
did they give to his coming into life? 
The mother confesses that she bore 
him, her first child, in fear and repug- 
nance; that all her children came to her 
either against her will or, at best, only 
with toleration. And as they came, so 
they have lived, blundering without real 
guidance through their lives as best 
they might. Edna is to become a 
mother, and the horror of what the 
father of her child is has only lately 
been realized by her. Once she does 
realize it, she refuses, in spite of her 
coming motherhood, to live with him. 
The third act takes place some 
months later. Edna’s child has been 
born. All her worst fears for it have 
been realized. It is a pitiful little victim 
of ignorance and vice. Edna’s husband, 
who has never seen the child, comes, 
with his sister-in-law’s permission, to 
be present at its christening. He knows 
nothing about the child and is horror- 
stricken when he sees it. His wife at 
first refuses to listen to him, but finally 
comes to realize that his viciousness, 
too, was only the outcome of ignorance. 
While he is pleading with her, the child 
dies. Over the little body they agree to 
prepare themselves for a better mar- 
riage in which ignorance and evil shall 
play no part. 
(Produced by Butler Davenport. ) 


“BEVERLY’S BALANCE” 
By Paul Kester, 

(The story of this play is told both 
in Mr. Pollock's article—page 56,—and 
in Mr. De Foe’s—page 139. It is 
therefore omitted here.) 


LITTLE STORIES OF THE NEW PLAYS 
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“NOBODY HOME” 


< Guy Bolton and Paul Rubens. 
usic by Jerome Kern and others 


iiiedine ‘Chesson ) 


Regan Terry........ J. Abbott Worthley 
AR OWRROWN 0.5.5 55 vo 50 0 Tom Graves 
BEM EOP. eva S kes ease Quentin Tod 
Rolando D’Amorini...... Charles Judels 
Mrs. D’Amorini, his wife..Maude Odell 
Vernon Popple........ George Anderson 
V0let BIMHIOW . 5. cs cece Alice Dovey 
TOQUE cr ccig foie lots sie He Della Connor 
ae! I 7, a a Louise White 
PO Sa ee eee ee Lillian Tticker 
Jack Kenyom.......... George Lydecker 
Miss “Tony” Miller.....Adele Rowland 
DOT DIDS Sse ae oaiS ise trae Helen Clarke 
“Freddy” Popple...Lawrence Grossmith 
PUG irda i cieays ccc vi sleieisn cakes Carl Lyle 
An iii Decorator..... Tom Graves 
Havelock Page.........:..Quentin Tod 


SIMPLE, country-bred English- 

man, Freddy Popple, decides to 
come to America to visit his brother. 
This brother, Vernon Popple, has be- 
come a thoroughly sophisticated New 
Yorker. He is a society tango teacher 
and in love with Violet Brinton, an 
heiress. Violet’s guardians, her aunt 
and uncle, look askance upon the match 
and question the young man closely as 
to his occupations and acquaintances. 
His dancing and his late infatuation for 
Tony Miller, prima donna at the Winter 
Garden, are being carefully concealed 
from them. Tony does not want Ver- 
non’s love, nor does she resent his 
affection for her successor, but she does 
resent his desire to conceal their 
acquaintance and starts, good naturedly, 
to pay him back for the slight. 

When Fredd}, the unsophisticated, 
arrives, Tony sees her chance. Freddy 
accepts his brother’s friends unques- 
tioningly and turns their would-be 
pranks into kindnesses which he accepts 
gratefully. Tony, on learning that 
Freddy cannot secure rooms in the 
Hotel Blitz, where the first scene is laid, 
offers him her new apartment on 
Central Park West, into which she her- 
self has not yet moved. Her motives 
for this act are many and complex. She 
is quite sure, for one thing, that it will 
get Vernon, through the similarity of 
name, into all sorts of complications 
with Violet’s zealous guardians; and 
then too, she rather likes the great, 
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simple fellow and really wishes to pro- 
tect him. Freddy sees nothing out of 
the way in the offer—it is just such an 
act of generous hospitality as he him- 
self would extend in a like situation. 

The second scene is laid in Tony’s 
apartment. All the looked-for compli- 
cations arrive. The pursuing guardians 
track the lovers; the lovers elude, are 
discovered and again elude; and a tango 
chorus drops in to tea and dances gaily 
in and out, with or without rhyme or 
reason, after the fashion of dreams and 
comic operas. The only person who 
goes serenely and assuredly through all 
the snares and pitfalls is Freddy. Sim- 
plicity affords its own salvation, and 
before the many complications of his 
brother and Violet and Tony are finally 
cleared away, he manages to turn the 
sobriquet, “Nobody Home,” that is at 
first launched at him in derision, into 
an affectionate endearment. 

(Produced by F. Ray Comstock. ) 


“A MODERN EVE” 


Adapted from the German by William M. 
Hough and Benjamin Hapgood Burt. 
Music by Jean Gilbert and 
Victor Hollender 
CAST 
Baroness De La Roche Taille. Hazel Cox 
Count Castell-Vajour..Alexander Clark 
Justin Pontgirard...Ernest Glendinning 
Dickey Rutherford, barrister 
f yril Chadwick 
Renée Cascadier Leila Hughes 
Camille Cascadier Dorothy Webb 
Madame Niniche Cascadier 
Georgig Drew Mendum 
Casimir Cascadicr William Norris 
Secretary Ailene Boley 
Minister Herbert Salinger 
Ponette Billie Wilkens 
Marguerite Tracy Elbert 
* The International Dancers 
Frank Hale and Signe Paterson 


HE modern woman, who first con- 
fuses the even tenor of the lives of 
those around her and is ultimately 
routed in confusion herself, is the idea 
round which the book of the musical 
comedy, “A Modern Eve,” is written. 
At the opening of the first of the two 
acts, Madame Niniche Cascadier, the 
mother of two attractive daughters and 
the masterful wife of a meek little 
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husband, is ruling things with a high 
hand. Her husband has been relegated 
to the kitchen and is only allowed knit- 
ting as a pastime for his idle hours. 
The two daughters, trained for profes- 
sions, while ostensibly following them 
under their mother’s eye, are actually 
much more busily concerned, after the 
manner of young women, with their 
love affairs, which are, of course, going 
on under cover. 

In her youth, before her mind became 
“strong,” Madame Cascadier, too, had 
had leanings toward the sentimental. 
Her early lover had been the Count 
Castel-Vajour, and her now docile 
husband had even gone to the lengths 
of fighting a duel with him. The fact 
that he -won both the duel and his lady 
- the most bitter recollections of his 
ife. 

This Count Castel-Vajour is a 
famous libertine. His very name 
startles the fair sex. Banking on his 
reputation, and hoping to save some 
slight wear and tear on their own, no 
less than three gay Lotharios have un- 
ceremoniously borrowed his name and 
title. One of these is none other than 
the humble, well-trained husband of 
Madame Cascadier, who succeeds in 
making frequent, covert escapes from 
his household duties. The other two 
masqueraders are the young men who 
are wooing Madame Cascadier’s daugh- 
ters. The love affair of one of these 
daughters is given the maternal blessing 
in the first act, and an amusing marriage 
ceremony takes place on the stage. 

The second act shows the havoc 
caused in the home life of this young 
couple by the mother’s influence. One 
year is supposed to have elapsed. 
Renée, the daughter, has driven her 
husband back to his old friends for con- 
solation. It is her husband’s birthday, 
as well as the anniversary of their mar- 
riage, but all the bells are jangling, 
sadly out of tune. But such complica- 
tions are always easily adjusted in the. 
land of musical comedy. Mother is, of 
course, duly chastened; father tri- 
umphs; the daughters readjust their 
disturbed courtships; and the wicked 
Count is put to ignominious flight. 

(Produced by Harry Askin.) 
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AVAL CVn AMLouulit! 
This | Big Concern 


- 


For All or Part Time 
Acting as Local Agent for 
= i The New Model Typewriter 


a 6) IVER’ NINE” 


This new-day typewriter —the Oliver ““Nine”’— has leaped into national favor 
in four short months. It came years before experts expected it. So to meet 
the demand we now throw open thousands of money-making agencies. Here is 
a golden chance for someone in every community to help this big concern sup- 
ply the public. Do you know a reliable person you can recommend? Do you 
want to apply for this handsome connection yourself? No experience is neces- 
sary. For this Oliver “Nine” —with the lightest touch known—is selling itself 
repeatedly where agents show the sample we supply them on attractive terms. 


Crowning Features 


No other typewriter on earth has the bat- 
tery of advances that come on this new Oliver. 
One feature alone—the Optional Duplex Shift 
—multiplies speed! It is winning a host of 
touch-writers from rival makes. 

Another—the Selective Color Attachment 
and Line Ruling Device—takes the place of 
a check protector. Stores, offices, etc., often 
pay $10 to $12 for a single machine to do the 
work of this one new attachment, which we 
furnish without extra charge. Even our own 
previous models—fameous in their day— 
never had it. 


17 Cents a Day 


When agents can offer betterments like 
these at the old-time price, do you wonder 
that thousands are earning incomes in taking 
orders for the Oliver ‘‘Nine?’’ And we let 
them sell it on our popular purchase plan, 
payments that equal omly 17 cents a day! 


Prospects Furnished 


We furnish agents with thousands of names 
of prospective purchasers that come in re- 
sponse to our mighty magazine advertise- 
ments. Often we send experts to help them 
close sales. Yet you, as an agent, get your 
full profit. And we send you the ‘‘Oliver 
School of Practical Salesmanship’’ that has 
trained sc many to win, and win big. 


Open to All 


Each agent has exclusive sale in his terri- 
tory and gets the profit from every Oliver 
‘*Nine’’ that is bought there. 

Yet you don’t have to change your busi- 
ness to handle this dignified agency. Store- 
keepers, doctors, lawyers, telegraphers, 
clerks, salesmen, clergymen, teachers—nearly 
every vocation is represented in this crack 
sales organization. 


Don’t Put Off 


But don’t put off. We are awarding these 
profitable agencies every day. Someone else 
may apply and get your territory if you wait. 
Win these profits for yourself. Just mail the 
coupon right now for full particulars and 
‘Opportunity Book’’ FREE. 


Mail This to Make Money 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1182 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Send me ‘‘Opportunity Book’’ Free and tell 
me how to get the exclusive agency for the 
new Oliver ‘‘Nine.’’ 
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